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INTRODUCTION 


In the Shadow of the Green Giants: 
Environmentalism and Civic 
Engagement 


Jonathan Clapperton & Liza Piper 


In 1970, three women living in Edmonton, with shared social and en- 
vironmental concerns and alert to the belching refineries of east Edmon- 
ton, established a group called STOP: Save Tomorrow, Oppose Pollution. 
STOP engaged broadly with the environmental issues of the day, from air 
and water pollution in urban areas to the implications of the Mackenzie 
Valley Pipeline Inquiry. They put on puppet theatres for children, issued 
press releases, organized letter-writing campaigns, and generally engaged 
in the diverse practices and small-scale strategies possible with limited re- 
sources that characterize grassroots activism. Louise Swift, one of STOP’s 
founders and later also a Raging Granny, described their tactics to the 
magazine Alberta Views. To raise awareness of the issue of phosphates in 
household detergents, for example, a seemingly prosaic but nevertheless 
pivotal environmental issue in Canada in the 1970s, Swift described how 
members “would stuff shopping carts full of groceries at Safeway and pro- 
ceed to the longest checkout line, then make a loud scene when they “dis- 
covered’ they were buying a product with phosphates.”’ That 2004 issue 
of Alberta Views was dedicated to activism in Alberta: part celebration 
and part encouragement to Albertans to become involved in social and 
environmental issues and to “challeng[e] apathy head on.”’ The editorial 


board described environmental activists, in particular, as fighting “an up- 
hill battle every day”—a feeling no doubt experienced even more acutely 
three decades earlier by those of STOP in big-oil country.’ 

Edmonton is the capital of Alberta: current home to the oil (or “tar”) 
sands, long-standing centre of Canada’s oil industry, and widely perceived 
as barren ground for environmentalism. For our purposes, the creation of 
STOP is the exception that proves the rule: a wave of environmental con- 
sciousness transformed North America and places beyond in the 1970s, 
including supposed environmentalist backwaters like Edmonton and the 
rest of Alberta. STOP was by no means the only Alberta organization agi- 
tating for greater attention to environmental issues in this period. Univer- 
sity of Calgary students came together in the wake of the first Earth Day 
to form the Calgary Eco-Centre Society. Funded by such diverse entities 
as the Alberta Fish and Game Association (a long-standing advocate for 
environmental protection across the province) and Dome Petroleum (a 
Calgary-based oil company), the Eco-Centre worked to disseminate eco- 
logically minded educational materials among the wider public.* 

The rise of environmentalist organizations in the 1970s provoked sig- 
nificant backlash in Alberta, as elsewhere. Industry lobby organizations, 
such as the Coal Association of Canada, might have been expected to 
dismiss what they called “the emotional desires” of advocates for more 
ecologically minded approaches to resource development.’ But opposition 
was expressed even in seemingly more sympathetic quarters. W. H. (Wal- 
ly) Hanson, the chief forester with the Eastern Rockies Forest Conserva- 
tion Board (ERFCB) (a joint federal-provincial management board that 
sought to protect the ecologically sensitive Eastern Slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains), criticized the “environmentalist cult” and contrasted its 
provocations to his own and the ERFCB’s arguably more effective, and 
certainly more moderate, approach to conservation.® Both STOP and the 
Calgary Eco-Centre Society folded in the early 1980s, in part because the 
emergent professionalism of the environmental movement of that period 
left less room, and created at least the perception that there was less need, 
for the kind of amateur, grassroots activism so prevalent across different 
locales in the 1970s. Other organizations founded in the same period nev- 
ertheless endured. The Alberta Wilderness Association, founded in 1965, 
espoused a more explicitly preservationist ideology that harkened back to 
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early twentieth-century conservation efforts. It is now the oldest wilder- 
ness conservation group in Alberta. The Lubicon Lake Nation initiated 
its contemporary struggle with oil and gas development on their lands 
in northern Alberta in 1976, when the Nation, along with other affect- 
ed groups, formed the Alberta Isolated Communities and filed a caveat 
against the Alberta government in an effort to forestall further industrial 
development.’ It was not until October 2018, that the Lubicon Lake Band 
agreed to a final land claim settlement with the federal and provincial 
governments. 

Edmonton is where the workshop from which this book originated 
was hosted in 2014, and this snapshot of late twentieth-century environ- 
mentalism in Alberta highlights some of the core elements of our volume 
and its contribution to the wider literature on the history of North Amer- 
ican environmentalism.’ As the chapters here collectively argue, the ef- 
florescence of small activist groups in the late 1960s, and into the 1970s, 
focused on local issues but attuned to national, continental, and global 
dynamics, served as more than just the building blocks from which larger, 
more powerful environmentalist organizations emerged. Rather, they rep- 
resent a strand within the history of North American environmentalism, 
one in which workers, women, small businesspeople, Indigenous activists, 
and other often marginalized groups feature more prominently as com- 
pared to their roles in the largest green organizations: Greenpeace, the 
Sierra Club, the National Audubon Society, Earth First!, and the World 
Wildlife Fund. This volume focuses on the experiences of small-scale, 
localized environmental activists, including Indigenous activists, from 
the late twentieth into the twenty-first century, to emphasize the contri- 
butions and significance of these forms of small green activism within 
the larger movement as a whole. Readers will observe that the authors in 
this volume use a variety of terms to refer to Indigenous people in those 
instances where a collective noun is more appropriate than identifying the 
specific nation or group to which people belong. The different collective 
nouns (Indigenous peoples, Native peoples, American Indians) reflect the 
fact that the scholarship here is drawn from Canada, the United States, 
and elsewhere in the Americas where the normal terms are different. Al- 
though it is less consistent, the editors and authors felt it important that 
each chapter use the language meaningful to its specific context. 
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The first part of Environmental Activism on the Ground explores the 
processes and possibilities of small-scale and Indigenous environment- 
al activism. The five chapters here consider the different ways in which 
Indigenous and non-Indigenous activists have worked from the ground 
up to achieve significant change in resisting exploitative and damaging 
resource development and in building parks, heritage sites, and protected 
areas that recognize the indivisibility of cultural and natural resources 
and work to protect both. This part also includes a methodological inves- 
tigation of how historians can better probe the experiences of ordinary 
people (in contrast to scientists, politicians, and other elites) in the history 
of environmentalism. The second part of the volume then takes us more 
fully into the past and the era from the late 1960s into the 1990s, when the 
modern environmental movement flourished, to consider the character of 
small-scale environmentalism in this period. These chapters contextualize 
and deepen our understanding of some of the processes described in Part 
1, “Processes and Possibilities,” and adopted by small green and Indigen- 
ous activists, and their consequences in Canadian history in particular. 

Environmental history, a discipline that informs many of the chap- 
ters in this volume, is attuned to matters of scale. Typically this attention 
focuses on geographic scale, or scales of production and consumption; in 
this instance we have redirected the question of scale back on to the so- 
cial movement of environmentalism itself. When it comes to evaluating 
the efficacy of environmental organizations and groups, studies of the 
environmental movement's last six decades remain enthralled by those 
traditionally seen as prime history makers: the larger, (supposedly) more 
successful and powerful “Green Giants.” Implicit in such focus is the idea 
that the bigger the rock thrown in the pond, the greater the splash it cre- 
ates. While the most renowned environmental organizations have been 
integral to the spread of the environmental movement, these organiza- 
tions nevertheless represent but a fraction of the interests that shaped, and 
continue to shape, that movement and are far outnumbered by localized, 
often grassroots, environmental organizations that tend to fly below both 
academic and public radars. While small-scale and Indigenous organ- 
izations and collectives do not garner as many, or as sensational, media 
headlines, boast internationally renowned celebrities, or have financial 
pockets and political connections as deep as the “Green Giants,” they do, 
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by weight of mass, form a powerful transformational force; toss enough 
small rocks into the pond, and they, too, cause a significant stir. Using 
anthropological, historical, and sociological approaches to measure the 
splash of such environmental organizations, groups, and associations is a 
central objective of this book. 

Environmentalist leaders, as part of the environmental justice move- 
ment, have recognized the importance of “everyday” and “non-elite” 
peoples who are pushing forward the broader environmental movement’s 
agenda.’ Popular books intended for a lay audience also encourage indi- 
viduals to become “everyday environmental activists” without necessarily 
becoming members of environmental organizations." Indigenous peoples 
struggling to resist enduring colonial pressures, and to protect their rights 
to cultural preservation and self-determination, have also acted as crucial 
participants in environmental struggles. In Canada and the United States, 
treaty rights have served as barriers to persistent and intense industrial 
pressures, even as other forms of legal protections for the environment 
have weakened. By bringing together research on Indigenous activism 
with insights into the role that ordinary members of society have played 
and continue to play in the environmental movement’s unfolding drama, 
this edited collection seeks to open new avenues for scholarship into 
small-scale activism and its successes. 

The question of scale animates Environmental Activism on the Ground 
in two ways. First, it offers a central organizing principle, in that each 
chapter explores small green activism in a different context. From parks 
and protected areas across the Americas (Evans) to the rural landscapes of 
Nova Scotia (Leeming), each chapter offers insight into the diversity of or- 
ganizations and the historical contexts in which small-scale activism ap- 
peared. Each chapter also illuminates common themes that run through 
the historical experiences of such activism: the need to make and main- 
tain alliances with other groups, the struggles over objectives particularly 
where environmental degradation has followed from larger imbalances of 
power, and the connections between immediate, local concerns and wider, 
even global, changes. 

Second, several of the chapters (particularly Clapperton and Zelko) 
engage with the question of whether the shift to larger environmentalist 
organizations represents a significant change over time. In this regard, 
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Environmental Activism on the Ground undermines more linear narra- 
tives of the environmental movement, such as Robert Gottlieb’s Forcing 
the Spring, Adam Rome’s The Genius of Earth Day, and, especially, Kirk- 
patrick Sale’s The Green Revolution, among others, which create a fairly 
standard periodization of the environmental movement’s progression 
over time." Rather, our volume collectively shows that the environmental 
movement’s growth was unevenly felt across time and space. 

Recent scholarly works on the nineteenth- and early twentieth-cen- 
tury North American environmental movement have characterized it as 
initiated as much by lower- and middle-class people as the powerful elite. 
From either side of the Canada-US border, Tina Loo and Chad Montrie 
respectively have sought to emphasize the crucial role of individuals and 
smaller organizations, such as union locals, in articulating an earlier en- 
vironmentalist ethos. Although much scholarly attention on the later, 
better-known environmentalism of the 1960s and 1970s remains focused 
on larger organizations or on state initiatives, such as Michael Bess’s Light- 
Green Society, there is a growing body of work (some of which has been 
authored by contributors to this present collection), such as the recent 
edited collection Canadian Countercultures and the Environment, that 
examines local activism and its effects. While every environmental cam- 
paign is local in a sense, and even large environmental organizations are 
headquartered in different local contexts, these are not what is intended 
by this book. Rather, we follow in the same vein as Countercultures and 
the Environment by identifying local activism as being that which involves 
people who are local/residents to a particular space/place. While a focus 
on local activism was one variable used to delimit the study, the other was 
a focus on those organizations that were small-scale. 

Historical interpretation of twentieth-century environmentalism as 
a social movement has drawn attention to its social and cultural origins 
in suburban natures, youth activism, and late twentieth-century media 
cultures, and away from key figures who led major environmentalist or- 
ganizations or state-based initiatives.’ Some attention has been focused 
on the place of relationships between historically marginalized groups, 
such as Indigenous peoples and African Americans and Canadians, and 
their involvement in environmental activism, particularly within the en- 
vironmental justice literature. This volume pays attention to local and 
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small-scale activities, with particular attention to North American In- 
digenous experiences. This is an integration that rarely makes a substan- 
tial appearance in collections or histories of environmental activism. And 
it is an important aspect of how we aim to build on and further articulate 
a reappraisal of the environmental movement as a small-scale, ordinary 
activity as much as a large-scale and elite-driven one. 

What is readily apparent from the contributions to this volume, as well 
as in present-day environmental activism in North America, is the role of 
Indigenous people as activists, and of Indigenous rights in enabling great- 
er environmental protection than might otherwise be possible. Similarly, 
one of the fastest-growing bodies of literature on Indigenous peoples con- 
cerns their relationship to the environment; included in this is a growing 
literature on the popularized connection between Indigenous peoples and 
environmentalism, most notably epitomized, and to some extent sparked, 
by Shepard Krech’s The Ecological Indian: Myth and History. It should go 
without saying that Indigenous peoples are not uniform, and that while 
some individuals might also identify as environmentalists, arguably the 
majority seek to balance environmental stewardship with resource and in- 
dustrial development. A case in point is the ongoing controversy in British 
Columbia and Alberta over the Kinder Morgan Trans Mountain Pipeline 
expansion. While many First Nations along the pipeline’s proposed path 
are opposed to the project, many others have signed on to benefit agree- 
ments and support the project.” 

Unlike much of this discussion, however, our purpose in this vol- 
ume is not to debate the extent to which Indigenous peoples are, or are 
not, conservationists or ecologists; nor, of course, is it to reduce all In- 
digenous peoples to automatic environmentalists. Rather, chapters in this 
volume highlight the diverse interactions Indigenous peoples have had 
in environmental activism, relationships—both cooperative and con- 
frontational—with environmentalists or initiatives labelled as such, and 
developing and maintaining local power, as well as highlighting the possi- 
bilities for future activism and partnership. Chapters in this collection 
contribute to work done by E. Richard Atleo (Umeek), Raymond Pierotti, 
Daniel Wildcat, and others in showing the intertwined cultural and en- 
vironmental heritage of Indigenous peoples, and the history of Indigenous 
rights in enabling and ensuring heritage and environmental protection of 
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valued places." They also contribute to the ongoing conversation around 
Indigenous worldviews and how they affect Indigenous lifeway struggles, 
especially as they relate to Indigenous activism. Vine Deloria Jr.’s ground- 
ing book The Metaphysics of Modern Existence describes the changes in 
how people thought about the environment as cultures moved from small, 
localized tribal groups to globalized, western European political forms.” 
Likewise, Emma S. Norman’s article on Indigenous-led activism to pro- 
tect water rights connects to Indigenous thought and leadership, and calls 
for reform in colonial governance mechanisms and structures.” Timothy 
Leduc’s exploration of Inuit views on climate change shows that climate 
change (and environmental change more broadly) is inextricably linked 
to cultural change as well.” In this fashion, attention to environmental 
activism and understandings of environmental change that is taking place 
outside the Western mainstream likewise draws attention to themes that 
fall outside the mainstream of the historiography. 

This volume is interdisciplinary, as it presents different kinds of schol- 
arship—from history, public history, anthropology, geography, and soci- 
ology—to assess the past, present, and future. In this regard, we aim not 
only to engage with scholarly debates about the character of late twenti- 
eth-century environmentalism but also to draw on a range of disciplinary 
perspectives to better understand the ongoing evolution of environmental 
activism and the role of small green organizations in how this takes shape. 
The chapters present analyses of late twentieth- and early twenty-first 
century environmentalism from Canada and the United States (and, in 
Evans’ chapter, comparison with Latin America), with particular atten- 
tion to the local and small-scale, with the aim of understanding historical 
interconnections between geographically diverse initiatives. While the 
environmental movement (as with the environment itself) transcends na- 
tional boundaries, the overwhelming majority of studies on it persist in 
using the nation-state as the principal analytical lens through which to 
frame important events and processes. Our central methodological strat- 
egy, therefore, was to approach the topic from different geographical per- 
spectives. In particular, almost all of the chapters in the first part of this 
volume compare case studies across regions, from Anna Willow (British 
Columbia and Ontario, Canada) to Zoltán Grossman (the Pacific North- 
west), Jessica DeWitt (Canada and the US), and Sterling Evans (the Western 
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Hemisphere). Otherwise, most chapters focus on a single province, region, 
or even environmental feature, including those by John Welch (the White 
Mountain Apache’s land in Arizona, USA), Tobasonakwut Peter Kinew 
(northern Ontario, Canada), Jonathan Clapperton (southwestern British 
Columbia, Canada), Mark Leeming (Nova Scotia, Canada) and Mark 
McLaughlin (New Brunswick, Canada). With the exception of Frank Zel- 
ko’s chapter, which starts local but moves internationally, following on 
the growth of Greenpeace as an organization, the place-based approach 
shared by the chapters in this volume serves to highlight both the import- 
ance of the local to small-scale organizations, and the important compari- 
sons that can nevertheless be drawn between—at times—geographically 
very distant places. 

Most of the chapters adopt a transnational analytical frame, drawing 
in similar issues and mapping the connections between environment- 
alism and environmentalists from myriad places, in effect considering 
the perspectives and sensibilities of recent debates in transnational and 
global history.” That is, each author recognizes and makes the connec- 
tions between the fact that the movements of people, ideas, and non-hu- 
man nature flow across multiple boundaries, and that global and local are 
always intimately entwined. However, our book also collectively weighs 
the degree to which globalizing processes do not necessarily erase the lo- 
cal but rather local efforts resound on varying geographical scales. There 
are themes common to historical experiences in Canada and the United 
States especially, but the Americas more broadly (and with which Evans, 
in particular, engages), that emerge clearly in this collection. Put another 
way: this book seeks to emphasize local diversity and uniqueness without 
forgoing identifying general principles, common forces, and shared ex- 
periences that have made environmentalism appealing around the world 
to peoples separated by radically different backgrounds. The real strength 
of the environmental movement, as noted elsewhere, lay in its diversity.” 

We sought to provide new forays into the topic of small green activ- 
ism by addressing a number of critical questions, and the chapters are 
connected by providing answers to each of the following questions: How 
have the dynamics of environmental organizations changed or remained 
the same over time and space? What pressures, both internal and ex- 
ternal, have shaped and directed their policies, and how did they make 
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themselves heard among the many voices claiming to speak for the en- 
vironment, including the much louder national or international environ- 
mental organizations, or “Green Giants”? How have these environmental 
organizations recruited and kept members and how has their support 
changed over time? Such issues are all currently underdeveloped within 
the existing literature on the environmental movement in North America 
and even more so across the rest of the globe. In addressing these ques- 
tions, individual chapters also make important contributions to the more 
specific literatures within which each can be situated. 


The Chapters 


The chapters in “Processes and Possibilities” use, for the most part, com- 
parative case studies to dissect important processes that shape small 
green activism, and to assess the possibilities for change that are thereby 
enabled. Anna Willow’s opening chapter, “Strategies for Survival: First 
Nations Encounters with Environmentalism,” helps to frame some of the 
key dynamics that animate other chapters in the collection. Willow draws 
on her own, long-term experience of working with Indigenous commun- 
ities, in this case with the Grassy Narrows First Nation, Ontario, and 
West Moberly First Nation, British Columbia. She focuses on partnerships 
between First Nations residents of Canada’s boreal forest and environ- 
mentally concerned non-Indigenous peoples—a thread also picked up 
by Grossman, Welch, and Evans—in highlighting the relationship of In- 
digenous environmental activism to broader efforts at social and political 
change. Much of Willow’s contribution appraises the important lessons 
that both First Nations and environmentalists have learned in collabor- 
ating with one another, and she concludes with insights into what those 
of us who study environmentalists and environmentalism can take from 
them. Grossman similarly examines alliances of Indigenous peoples with 
a diverse mix of environmental and climate activists, farmers, and even 
ranchers (“cowboys”) in their opposition to the extraction and movement 
of fossil fuels in North America. He contends that these interconnected 
and numerous Indigenous/non-Indigenous alliances function as a “thin 
green line” between North American fossil fuel basins—the Alberta Tar 
Sands, the Powder River Coal Basin, and the Bakken Oil Shale Basin—and 
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Asian markets. Grossman’s discussion has important similarities to John 
Welch’s chapter, where he finds how tribal sovereignty can be strength- 
ened by, rather than diminished through, partnerships between Indigen- 
ous and non-Indigenous activists. 

The next three chapters in Part 1, from John Welch, Sterling Evans, 
and Jessica DeWitt, focus on parks and heritage conservation in Canada 
and the United States, with Evans also considering Costa Rica and Bra- 
zil. In particular, these chapters pay attention to the role of Indigenous 
peoples (Evans and Welch), small businesspeople (DeWitt), and tourists 
(all three authors) in shaping parks and their environmental objectives. 
By turning attention away from the best-known, iconic national parks to 
smaller, local heritage organizations and state and provincial parks, these 
chapters deepen our understanding of the enduring place of nature and 
heritage conservation and preservation within the wider environmental 
movement. Parks history, at this scale, is not just about symbolism, policy, 
and standards of management but about the negotiations that shape the 
protection of local places, and by extension the diversity—natural and cul- 
tural—that they enshrine. In his chapter, “Conserving Contested Ground: 
Sovereignty-Driven Stewardship by the White Mountain Apache Tribe and 
the Fort Apache Heritage Foundation,” Welch draws on his three decades 
of experience working for, and with, the White Mountain Apache Tribe in 
Arizona. Welch reveals how the Western Apache, partnering with other 
small-scale bodies—Indigenous nations, non-profit organizations, and lo- 
cal citizens—gained control of the buildings that were previously the base 
for colonizing Western Apache lands and peoples—Fort Apache and the 
Theodore Roosevelt School—and retooled them to advance conceptions of 
their sovereignty while simultaneously protecting the environment. 

Evans’ geographically diverse case studies in chapter 4, “From South- 
ern Alberta to Northern Brazil: Indigenous Conservation and the Preser- 
vation of Cultural Resources,” illustrate a changing relationship between 
states and nature whereby historical and contemporary Indigenous rights 
are reflected in acknowledging an Indigenous sense of place and the im- 
portance of Indigenous access to land regardless of its protected status. 
Protected places are likewise at the heart of chapter 5, “Parks For and By 
the People: Acknowledging Ordinary People in the Formation, Protection, 
and Use of State and Provincial Parks.” DeWitt demonstrates how—by 
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drawing on diverse historiography and both conventional and innovative 
source materials—historians can study the role of ordinary people in the 
management of state and provincial parks in the United States and Can- 
ada respectively. This is a methodological chapter that identifies a process 
for bringing the history of small green activist organizations (and their 
conservationist allies) to light and, in so doing, to better understand their 
influence within green activism.”* 

The first three chapters in Part 2, “Histories,” focus on the relation- 
ships between environmental and Indigenous activism in Canada’s past. 
Piper’s chapter analyzes the magazine Alternatives in the 1970s as a forum 
from which it is possible to discern how Indigenous concerns and per- 
spectives intersected with mainstream environmentalism in Canada, and 
Ontario in particular. Piper’s chapter serves to introduce Kinew’s chapter 
on the Marmion Lake Generating Station, which is reprinted from Al- 
ternatives and was originally published in 1978. Kinew was Chief of the 
Sabaskong Reserve at the time and wrote about efforts by Treaty 3 chiefs 
to resist resource development and its damaging environmental impacts. 
Clapperton’s chapter on Clayoquot Sound illuminates the complex char- 
acter of Indigenous-environmentalist advocacy in the 1990s. These three 
chapters taken together highlight the central significance of conflicts over 
natural resource development in providing the occasions for environ- 
mentalists and Indigenous activists in Canada to work together and to 
come into conflict, a point also made recently by Lianne Leddy.” These 
chapters historicize the role of Indigenous rights in providing leverage for 
environmental activism: they demonstrate that there was nothing inevit- 
able or automatic about these alliances in Canada, and that they rather 
were contingent on debates, legal decisions, and the evolution of political 
rights and discourse in the 1970s and 1980s in particular. 

Each chapter in the second part of the volume presents a different 
historical episode, primarily drawn from Canadian examples, that sheds 
light on the processes identified by the authors in the first part, and ap- 
plies some of the approaches suggested by DeWitt, to deepen our under- 
standing of how small green activism changed and influenced change over 
time. Mark Leeming’s study of rural environmentalism, “Local Economic 
Independence as Environmentalism: Nova Scotia in the 1970s,” draws on 
the insights of Ramachandra Guha and Juan Martinez-Alier, who focused 
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on the “environmentalism of the poor” in Peru, Ecuador, Indonesia, and 
India, and applies these insights to the Canadian province of Nova Sco- 
tia. Leeming gives particular attention to the economic dimensions of 
environmental activism, particularly as rural economies declined relative 
to urban ones. He demonstrates the diverse roots of rural environmental- 
ism, as well as the alliances, including with Indigenous activists, necessary 
to achieve shared objectives. These themes resonate closely with the case 
studies presented earlier by Willow and Grossman. 

The final three chapters offer insights into the tensions around size, 
scale, and impact that shaped histories of environmental activism and 
activist groups from the late 1960s into the 1980s. McLaughlin’s chapter 
keeps attention on the east coast of Canada. He examines the history of 
the Conservation Council of New Brunswick (CCNB), that province’s first 
and foremost environmentalist group, founded in 1969. He notes that the 
“Holy Grail” for many environmentalists (of any scale) is meaningful en- 
gagement with government officials, but, of course, officials are not always 
receptive, and environmentalist groups have at times been ineffective in 
building such ties. Welch’s study offers one perspective on these strug- 
gles. McLaughlin’s chapter provides another. Here we have a case study 
that highlights how figures within government and individual personal- 
ities can make the difference between effecting change or being pushed 
aside and becoming irrelevant. Clapperton’s chapter, “The Ebb and Flow 
of Local Environmentalist Activism: The Society for Pollution and En- 
vironmental Control (SPEC), British Columbia,” moves to a highly urban 
setting on the west coast of Canada. His case study examines the inter- 
nal and external politics of SPEC, traces how it got big, then shrunk, and 
how it maintained relevance by returning to its roots as a smaller, much 
more localized environmental organization that continues to be active in 
Vancouver. One of Clapperton’s key insights is to reveal that many of the 
practices that contemporary environmental proponents point to as new 
kinds of environmentalism predicted to revitalize the current environ- 
mental movement actually have historical antecedents with small green 
activist groups. Although SPEC rose up to be, within a few years, the lar- 
gest environmental organization in the province, and, likely, the country, 
it has received scant scholarly attention, in part because of another Van- 
couver-based organization, Greenpeace, and its rise to prominence shortly 
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thereafter. Zelko’s study of Greenpeace, “From Social Movement to En- 
vironmental Behemoth: How Greenpeace Got Big,” is fittingly the subject 
of the final chapter of this collection. While many of those in SPEC, such 
as Bill Darnell and Bob Hunter, went on to be involved in Greenpeace, 
Zelko asks how a small band of Vancouver-based anti-nuclear protesters 
created such a high-profile organization, and focuses on the genesis and 
early years of the organization before it “got big.” Zelko not only traces 
the path that Greenpeace took to become big but also points out that there 
were many other possibilities: Greenpeace could have become simply a 
social movement rather than a professional organization, and could have 
easily been one more failed environmental organization after its first 
campaign. 


Cautious Optimism for our Environmental Futures 


Stories of decline are a persistent feature of both environmental activist 
rhetoric and of environmental history. Indeed, the very nature of environ- 
mentalism—concern for the natural world and a heightened awareness of 
threats to it—seems to demand a declensionist narrative. Environmental 
movements were born out of the identification of past and present en- 
vironmental ruination, along with the prediction of future catastrophe. 
George Perkins Marsh, in Man and Nature: Or, Physical Geography as 
Modified by Human Action (1864), explained the collapse of Mediterran- 
ean civilizations as the result of environmental degradation, and warned 
his nineteenth-century American contemporaries that the same trend 
was perceivable in the United States. Marsh’s ideas are widely considered 
to have inspired the subsequent conservation movement, with David 
Lowenthal labelling him a “prophet of conservation,” and the US National 
Park Service identifying him as the “father of the American conserva- 
tion movement.””° Nearly a century later Rachel Carson, in Silent Spring 
(1962), documented the widespread, damaging impacts of pesticides in 
the environment, industrial deception about the harm pesticides caused, 
and government complicity in ignoring clear signs of environmental 
degradation. A groundswell of public outrage followed thereafter, and 
Carson, oftentimes referred to in popular discourse as the “mother” of 
environmentalism, is credited for sparking the modern environmental 
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movement.” Such tragic narratives as those told by Marsh and Carson no 
doubt served as catalysts to galvanize otherwise apathetic or indifferent 
publics into action. It is unsurprising that the activists hoping to achieve 
the same success as the above two progenitors would employ their own 
environmental narratives using the same trope. 

Yet, after warnings of catastrophic environmental decline for decades, 
challenges to the continued relevance and effectiveness of such stories have 
emerged. All of these refutations claim that “doom-and-gloom” narratives 
are no longer inspiring public activism to the same degree as they once did, 
or, even worse, that they are actually counterproductive and now produce 
a general public that is desensitized, hopeless, indifferent, burnt out, and 
at times even hostile to such messages.” Indeed, a central feature of Ted 
Nordhaus and Michael Shellenberger’s 2004 essay, and subsequent book, 
on “the Death of Environmentalism” was its unfavourable comparison of 
environmentalists, for their apocalyptic and complaint-based approach, 
with Martin Luther King Jr.’s positive “I have a dream” vision. Nordhaus 
and Shellenberger called on environmentalists to “replace their doomsday 
discourse with an imaginative, aspirational, and future-oriented one.”” 
The “old politics,” the authors polemically claimed, “has taken us as far 
as it can.”™ Hyperbole, we might add, is not helpful either, though such 
critique is useful for strategically thinking about how to reframe the en- 
vironmental movement. 

Negative campaigning continues to influence efforts to forestall eco- 
logically harmful developments, such as the Dakota Access Pipeline, and 
warnings of extinction-level catastrophe as a result of climate change un- 
doubtedly motivated delegates at the 2015 UN Climate Change Confer- 
ence in Paris to produce concrete results. Nevertheless, the authors in this 
collection agreed during the workshop from which this volume emerged 
that a hopeful and optimistic book was not only more welcome as a con- 
tribution to larger debates but was also a more accurate reflection of the 
recent history of small green and Indigenous activism than a book that 
measured their failures. As the chapters here detail, small green activism 
(perhaps a misnomer considering the role it has played in shaping history) 
has been, and continues to be, relevant—possibly now more than ever. 
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PART 1 


PROCESSES AND POSSIBILITIES 


Strategies for Survival: First Nations 
Encounters with Environmentalism 


Anna J. Willow 


Although I have proudly called myselfan environmentalist for many years, 
I have lately found myself hesitating before making this claim. It is not 
because I value environmental protection any less than I used to; unlike 
some gloomy folks who have abandoned the quest in anticipation of plan- 
etary doom, I see caring for the earth as more essential than ever. Nor is 
my apprehension underlain by a belief that environmentalism has failed in 
its mission.’ Instead, my reservations arise from an increasing awareness 
of how environmentalism is envisioned and utilized by environmental 
protectors who do not define themselves as environmentalists, who have 
not directed the mainstream movement's trajectory, and who do not share 
the cultural assumptions of most of its proponents. 

This chapter is about how Canadian First Nations citizens’ motives and 
strategies intersect with the predominantly non-Indigenous societal phe- 
nomenon that bears the environmentalism label. Drawing on two exam- 
ples—one from Ontario and one from British Columbia—of recent allian- 
ces between boreal forest First Nations communities and environmentally 
concerned non-Natives, I propose that Indigenous participants approach 
such alliances as components of comprehensive ongoing struggles for 
survival. By extension, this chapter is a call to rethink environmentalism 
as we know it, to complement fine-grained organizational histories with 
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big-picture cross-cultural analyses that make it possible to imagine en- 
vironmentalism not just as a trajectory of movements and beliefs but also 
as a rich assemblage of tools and processes. In other words, the case stud- 
ies explored here suggest that environmentalism can be a means by which 
to achieve ends that are more diverse and more enduring than standard 
academic interpretations imply. This chapter offers a chance to reflect on 
the lessons that First Nations encounters with environmentalism contain 
for the environmental movement, for those of us who participate in and 
study it, and for humanity’s long-term prospects. 

When I began my graduate training in environmental anthropology, I 
was an idealistic student with a middle-class Euro-American background 
that I did not yet recognize as privileged. I wanted to make a positive dif- 
ference in the world, to study something that really mattered. That came 
to mean figuring out why some people are willing to take dramatic action 
to protect the environment while others eagerly exploit non-human enti- 
ties and interactions for profit or (more commonly) seem indifferent to the 
destruction that surrounds them. I was intrigued by my readings about 
American Indian ways of knowing, being, and living and not yet troubled 
by “ecological Indian” images that I now view as deeply problematic.’ I fell 
in love with Anishinaabemowin (the Anishinaabe language) in the class- 
room, was drawn into the Sokaogon Chippewa Community’s struggle to 
protect a critical portion of their northern Wisconsin homeland from sul- 
fide mining in 2001, and travelled to northwestern Ontario in May 2003 
when I learned that the people of Grassy Narrows First Nation had initi- 
ated a blockade to protest the industrial clearcutting that was ravaging 
their traditional land use area.’ 

Once I began working with Indigenous activists, I quickly realized 
the ethnocentric impossibility of comprehending environment, culture, 
and politics as separate entities. I have worked ever since to understand 
how the ultimate goal of land-based self-determination is woven into First 
Nations peoples’ efforts to protect Canada’s boreal forest.* I have never 
claimed neutrality regarding the struggles I describe. Using ethnography 
(which rapidly becomes history) to document unfolding events, and con- 
structing academic interpretations inspired by my observations, I take 
encouragement from J. K. Gibson-Graham and Gerda Roelvink, who de- 
clare that “to understand the world is to change it.” By exposing settler 
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colonialism’s unjust foundations and enduring legacies and by telling stor- 
ies that stimulate readers’ reconsiderations of taken-for-granted histories 
and cultural constructs, I write with the mission of inspiring not only new 
understandings but also the more environmentally sustainable and social- 
ly just futures that these understandings might ultimately make possible. 


Encounters with Environmentalism 


Why do some First Nations people choose to work with non-Native en- 
vironmentalists? After all, more than a few Native groups have deliber- 
ately avoided these kinds of collaborations.® And their misgivings are not 
without reason. The North American environmental movement has a 
well-documented history of excluding Indigenous peoples—conceptually 
as well as physically—from the places it protects. The forcible expulsion 
of Indigenous people from Yellowstone and Yosemite National Parks in 
the United States and from Banff, Riding Mountain, and Quetico Na- 
tional Parks in Canada epitomized the colonial mindset, with Indigenous 
residents removed from lands subsequently entrusted to management by 
non-Native “experts.” The anti-fur campaigns of the 1970s and 1980s, 
which stripped trappers of a viable land-based livelihood, further dam- 
aged environmentalism’s reputation among Native northerners.* 

Over the course of three decades, environmental protection para- 
digms have gradually moved beyond exclusionary “fortress conservation” 
models to embrace community-based and collaborative approaches that 
support the sustainable use of protected areas and the inclusion of In- 
digenous peoples and their knowledge.’ In North America, this shift has 
inspired the creation of ad hoc alliances (like those documented by Gross- 
man in this volume and elsewhere) as well as formal co-management 
bodies, both which have offered valuable new vehicles for broadcasting 
Native voices and concerns.” Still, critics contend that these partnerships 
empower Indigenous people only within an inherently inequitable (post) 
colonial social system. Anthropologist Paul Nadasdy, for example, argues 
that because such arrangements take existing political and economic rela- 
tions for granted, “the form and nature of ‘participation’ is shaped by those 
relations and the assumptions underlying them. To be ‘empowered, local 
people must first agree to the rules of the game, rules that they had no role 
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in creating and that constrain what it is possible to do and think.”"' Global 
observers of Indigenous inclusion in natural resource management and 
conservation projects have noted similar structural asymmetries.” As a 
result, even collaborations that have resulted in productive public pressure 
and withdrawals of resource development plans frequently see Indigenous 
interests misinterpreted by environmentalists.’’ With very different ob- 
jectives, and agendas that are only partially compatible, relationships that 
succeed in the short term rarely stand the test of time.” 

Why, then, do it? It’s absolutely not naiveté. On the contrary, my ex- 
periences with First Nations environmental leaders have revealed that 
most of the individuals who make this choice are well aware of the inherent 
paradoxes and potential pitfalls. And, while relationships with environ- 
mentalists do offer some obvious immediate benefits (such as funding and 
publicity), these cynical explanations address First Nations activists’ prox- 
imate, rather than ultimate, aims and are incapable of accounting for re- 
lationships that endure over time. I propose that environmental alliances 
can be more constructively comprehended as strategic choices made by 
astute leaders seeking to retain or regain control of customary lands and 
thereby promote their peoples’ physical, cultural, and political survival. In 
the following pages, I share two brief case studies in order to demonstrate 
that although the forms Indigenous-environmentalist alliances take and 
the circumstances that inform them vary, First Nations participants share 
an understanding of environmental protection as one key component of 
multi-dimensional—and_ multi-generational—campaigns to ensure the 
continuance of the land-based subsistence on which their survival as cul- 
turally distinct and politically autonomous peoples depends. 


Struggles and Strategies I: Grassy Narrows 
First Nation 


Located eighty kilometres north of Kenora, Ontario, Grassy Narrows 
First Nation is a semi-remote community with an on-reserve population 
of nearly one thousand.” Recent generations of Grassy Narrows residents 
have faced a long line of uninvited changes to their local environment. 
By the 1950s, the English-Wabigoon River, which flows through Grassy 
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Narrows’ 4,000-square-kilometre traditional land use area as well as the 
41-square-kilometre contemporary reserve, had been dammed to facili- 
tate hydroelectric power generation. With the dam came the inundation 
of near-shore sites (including traditional burial grounds) and unpredict- 
able fluctuations in water level. Then, in the early 1960s, community mem- 
bers were forced to abandon extended family dwellings scattered along 
the river’s tangled peninsulas and islands for a more consolidated parcel 
of land accessible via a newly constructed road. The federal government 
argued that the move would expedite the delivery of education and health 
care services, but with customary living arrangements and kinship pat- 
terns disrupted and the new road granting easy access to alcohol and other 
damaging substances, the negative social consequences of relocation were 
severe." In the following decade, high levels of methylmercury were de- 
tected in the English-Wabigoon River, the result of dumping (to a tune of 
ten tonnes of the substance) by a pulp and paper mill located in far-up- 
stream Dryden, Ontario.” Beyond the contamination’s detrimental health 
consequences, the region’s wage economy—largely supported by commer- 
cial fishing and guiding for the tourist industry—collapsed.”* 

As ifthe combined impacts of dam construction, relocation, and mer- 
cury contamination were not enough, the closed canopy boreal forest sur- 
rounding Grassy Narrows saw a surge in industrial logging in the 1990s. 
As the clearcuts grew larger and drew closer, areas essential to the practice 
of land-based subsistence were irrevocably altered. After several years of 
letter writing and conventional protest—not to mention a lawsuit filed 
in 2000 by three Grassy Narrows trappers against the Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources—Grassy Narrows youth and activists acted inde- 
pendently of their chief and council to initiate a blockade on a logging 
road just north of their reserve community on 3 December 2002.” 

When I first travelled to Grassy Narrows as a supporter and stu- 
dent-researcher, the blockade was still in full swing.” I initially assumed 
that the protest was primarily about protecting the environment. I quickly 
learned that there was much more to it. As a young Anishinaabe activist 
explained in a 2004 public statement, “We grew up hunting and fishing 
and just living off the land. We still have our culture and beliefs. That’s 
what we wanted to save that day. Laying those logs on the road wasn’t 
just against clearcutting, it was for everything that affects Anishinaabeg 
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negatively today.”™ People at Grassy Narrows do talk about their close re- 
lationship to the land; they talk about the fact that Indigenous inhabitants 
of northern Canada have often been dealt with in ways that appear oddly 
analogous to wildlife management techniques, and about the need to pro- 
tect Mother Earth. But their concern for the environment is not abstract. 
It flows from tangible experiences of being in the boreal forest and from 
their determination that Anishinaabe people continue to have opportun- 
ities to live and learn their culture out on the land. 

At Grassy Narrows, I also learned that the landscape of the blockade 
is a deeply political one: the fact that clearcutting has impeded Anishin- 
aabe land-based subsistence is viewed as a blatant violation of Treaty 3 of 
1873, which promised that the descendants of Native signatories would 
“have right to pursue their avocations of hunting and fishing throughout 
the tract surrendered.”” Oral historical understandings of the agreement 
further hold that the treaty was an agreement to share—not give away— 
the land.” By taking direct action, people at Grassy Narrows were not 
only protesting the ongoing clearcutting but were simultaneously making 
a strong statement about their right to make decisions concerning their 
homeland and its resources. 

At the Grassy Narrows blockade and at blockade-related events in 
Kenora and in Winnipeg, Manitoba, non-Anishinaabe individuals were 
a constant source of support for Grassy Narrows activists. Among the 
most notable of the partnerships that developed was an alliance between 
Anishinaabe activists and a San Francisco-based environmental NGO 
called Rainforest Action Network (RAN). Both parties acknowledged 
that the other’s comprehensive agenda was not identical to their own: 
RAN’s overarching goal was to protect global forest ecosystems, while 
Anishinaabe activists sought to protect their own homeland, rights, and 
way of life. By 2006, however, both agreed to a shared short-range goal of 
stopping clearcutting within Grassy Narrows’ traditional land use area. 
As one former RAN campaigner told me, 


At first RAN’s goals and Grassy blockaders’ goals were not 
the same, but had some important overlap. Both wanted to 
hurt [the company responsible for the logging]. Both want- 
ed to stop clearcutting in Grassy Narrows territory, or stop 
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industrial logging all together on the Territory. Both want- 
ed to increase public awareness of the impacts of industrial 
logging on communities and ecosystems.” 


RAN was able to offer Anishinaabe activists funding, logistical assistance, 
and solidarity to support local gatherings, trainings, and direct action 
events (such as the blockade that stopped traffic on the Trans-Canada 
Highway in July 2006 and made national news in Canada).”° Bolstered 
by positive personal relationships between RAN campaigners and Grassy 
Narrows residents, the partnership also generated international media 
attention and support from a broader RAN campaign targeting a key cor- 
porate purchaser of wood from the contested area. 

After two years of joint campaigning, the company authorized to log 
in the area voluntarily relinquished its licence in June 2008, indicating 
an important (if temporary) victory.” Grassy Narrows activists embraced 
the alliance with RAN because of its potential to help them realize their 
immediate objective of stopping industrial clearcutting within their terri- 
tory, which, in turn, promoted their ultimate goal of cultural and political 
survival through land-based self-determination. The alliance offered a 
new means to achieve an enduring end. 


Struggles and Strategies II: West Moberly First 
Nations 


Ten years and one month after I began my quest to understand the com- 
plex factors that converged to inspire the Grassy Narrows blockade, I sat 
with Roland Willson, chief of West Moberly First Nations (WMEN), in 
his office near Chetwynd, British Columbia. “Were trying to preserve our 
culture. We're trying to preserve who we are as a people,” he told me. We 
want “our grandchildren and their grandchildren to be able to know what 
it is to be Dane-zaa.”** I was 2,400 kilometres from Grassy Narrows, but 
his words sounded familiar. First Nations citizens in northeastern British 
Columbia have struggled against outsiders’ attempts to control the rich re- 
sources of Dane-zaa nané?—the Dane-zaa homeland—for generations. It 
was the desire for non-renewable resources—reported petroleum reserves 
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in northeastern British Columbia itself and the Klondike gold sought by 
passing prospectors—that motivated the Canadian government to initi- 
ate negotiations for Treaty 8 in 1899.” Eager to ensure hunting, fishing, 
and trapping rights in the face of Euro-Canadian encroachment, Dane- 
zaa leaders refused to sign until commissioners promised they would be 
“as free to hunt and fish after the treaty as they would be if they never 
entered into it.” Contemporary Treaty 8 citizens argue that industrial 
activities and environmental degradation now prevent them from fully 
exercising their land-based subsistence rights, thereby violating the treaty 
agreement.” This, too, sounded familiar. 

Although agricultural settlement in the Peace River’s fertile valleys 
began in the early 1900s, it was the construction of the Alaska Highway 
in 1942 that opened the region to significant resource-extractive indus- 
try. Additional cultivation, logging, and conventional oil and gas pro- 
duction followed the highway, fragmenting wildlife habitat and progres- 
sively undermining Dane-zaa subsistence opportunities. In recent years, 
oil and gas extraction has increased exponentially with the introduction 
of high-velocity horizontal hydrofracturing (commonly called fracking) 
technology that makes it possible and profitable to extract fossil fuels from 
the deep shale layers that underlie much of Dane-zaa nané?. WMEN has 
taken a stand against unrestrained shale energy production by partici- 
pating in a joint position paper critiquing the industry’s profligate use of 
water, flawed consultation framework, and general lack of attention to cu- 
mulative impacts.” 

Northeastern British Columbia also supplies southern energy de- 
mands with two massive hydroelectric dams along the Peace River. A 
controversial third dam (referred to as Site C) is now under construction, 
although legal cases opposing the project are still ongoing. WMFN has 
actively opposed the Site C dam and is collaborating with environmental 
groups to publicize its detrimental potential.” Compounding the devas- 
tating impacts of hydroelectric power generation on caribou and other 
species, recent decades have brought massive metallurgical coal mines to 
the surrounding area. Hopeful that their people will once again be able 
to hunt caribou within their customary land use area, WMEN took legal 
action against proposed mining exploration in a critical caribou habitat 
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zone and collaborated with conservation biologists to develop an action 
plan for the Moberly caribou herd.** 

Dane-zaa people now face direct impacts from two large hydroelectric 
dams (and the additional dam at Site C), eleven mines, 8,000 oil and gas 
well sites, 10,000 pipelines, eight wind farms, and an untold number of 
powerlines and support facilities as well as ongoing forestry, agriculture, 
and sports hunting outfitter operations.* Yet provincial agencies and in- 
dustrial decision makers refuse to acknowledge the impacts of these devel- 
opments in any cumulative manner.” This is the set of circumstances that 
motivated WMEN to begin working with the Boreal Leadership Council 
(BLC), a 21-member coalition composed of environmental NGOs, envi- 
ronmentally concerned resource and investment companies, and First 
Nations organizations committed to working collectively toward “solu- 
tions-based dialogue on issues affecting the boreal region of Canada.”*” 
This, in fact, was what had brought me to British Columbia: I was ex- 
ploring the BLC as a collaborative conservation model and conducting 
multi-sited research with participating First Nations groups in order to 
better understand how cultural and political differences contour and 
complicate environmental alliances.** 

Environmental leaders at WMEN are optimistic that working with 
the BLC will offer new opportunities for taking high-profile, national 
action on matters of urgent local concern. Specifically and directly, they 
hope the BLC will be able to stimulate broader awareness of the cumula- 
tive impacts associated with many years of industrial activity on Dane-zaa 
nané?. When their decision is examined through a comprehensive histor- 
ical lens, however, it becomes obvious that they choose to partner with 
the BLC not primarily for these immediate gains but for the same reason 
their forbearers insisted on land-based subsistence rights before agreeing 
to Treaty 8—the same reason that compels their recent positions on shale 
gas, hydroelectric dams, and problematically sited coal mining. Their 
ultimate goal, so clearly articulated by Roland Willson, has not changed 
over time. In a twenty-first-century context of extreme extraction and re- 
source colonialism, partnering with environmental groups may help them 
reach it. 
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Environmentalism as a Survival Strategy 


The goal of survival—in the conjoined physical, cultural, and political 
sense I’m evoking here—is widely shared among First Nations citizens 
in Canada and among others around the world who live with compar- 
able colonial legacies.” As Taiaiake Alfred (Mohawk) and Jeff Corntassel 
(Cherokee) state, 


The struggle to survive as distinct peoples on foundations 
constituted in their unique heritages, attachments to their 
homelands, and natural ways of life is what is shared by all 
Indigenous peoples, as well as the fact that their existence 
is in large part lived as determined acts of survival against 
colonizing states’ efforts to eradicate them culturally, polit- 
ically and physically.” 


The word survival in this context does not imply that Indigenous people 
are content to merely make do. This is not the case. They want to thrive as 
individuals, communities, and political entities, and they want to do it ac- 
cording to standards that they themselves set. Wherever boreal landscapes 
are rearranged by extractive industrial activities, transformed worlds thus 
stand as symbols of distant outsiders’ political and economic power to 
sacrifice local environments in order to promote national ambitions and 
global capital.“ It is not only the physical conditions and consequences 
of environmental degradation that contemporary First Nations activists 
oppose but also the balance of power that permits it. 

The year before I met Roland Willson in northeastern British Colum- 
bia, my project on collaborative boreal forest conservation and the BLC 
had taken me to Labrador, where I spoke with employees of the environ- 
mental branch of Innu Nation (the governing body that represents Innu 
citizens in Labrador). Their main message was simple: although the ac- 
tions they take and the decisions they make may sometimes seem unre- 
lated, “the central pillar of the Innu Nation is ensuring the survival of the 
Innu people.” The project had also taken me back to Anishinaabe coun- 
try, to the eastern shores of Lake Winnipeg, where Poplar River First Na- 
tion environmental leader Sophia Rabliauskas discussed her community’s 
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decision to work for decades to document—and eventually gain legal au- 
thority to manage—its customary land. It was for the children and the fu- 
ture, she said, so their traditions and way of life would survive.* I suspect, 
too, that White Mountain Apache members of the Fort Apache Heritage 
Foundation, who enact heritage and historic presentation as a form of en- 
vironmental protection, would agree with this overarching ambition (see 
Welch, this volume). 

Partnering with an environmental NGO to combat emplaced impacts 
of externally imposed resource extraction (as in the case of the Grassy 
Narrows-RAN alliance) and contributing to a national multi-sector coali- 
tion (like the BLC) demand very different kinds of interactions and activ- 
ities. On-the-ground protest events, direct action, and media campaign- 
ing appear to have little in common with semi-annual meetings, diplo- 
matic engagement, and topical working groups. Yet in the juxtaposition 
of these unique relationships sits an underlying similarity: First Nations 
people who work with non-Native environmentalists are thinking strate- 
gically. They are acknowledging environmental encounters as a potential 
path toward continued access to customary lands and, ultimately, toward 
the long-term well-being of their people. If we hope to make sense of In- 
digenous-environmentalist alliances, we need to begin here, with a clear 
acknowledgment that the roots of environmentally protective action often 
extend much deeper and much wider than most non-Native environmen- 
talists originally supposed. 


What (Some) Environmentalists Have Learned 


If First Nations people approach environmentalism as a valuable tool— 
one of many—that can be used to advance land-based self-determination 
agendas, we must recognize that non-Indigenous partners in environ- 
mental alliances also gain from collaborating with First Nations individ- 
uals and organizations. Some of the immediate benefits are obvious to 
attentive observers: Working with Indigenous groups is a public image 
asset that can augment funding opportunities and promote positive media 
attention. It can enhance local legitimacy and open access to contested 
sites.“ However, it is worth considering the possibility of benefits that are 
both more enduring and more profound. 
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In the case of the Grassy Narrows-RAN alliance, working with An- 
ishinaabe activists allowed RAN to argue that a targeted corporation was 
not only practising environmentally destructive clearcutting but simul- 
taneously violating Indigenous land rights. With the approval of their 
Grassy Narrows partners, RAN activists were able to broadcast this mes- 
sage to consumers of wood products across the United States and Cana- 
da.“ Although they were careful not to speak for the region’s Anishinaabe 
residents, the partnership made it possible for RAN campaigners to speak 
from an impacted location and to call on supporters to help them “Save 
Grassy Narrows Boreal Forest.”*° The alliance built bridges between hu- 
man rights advocates who came to appreciate the environmental dimen- 
sions of a social struggle and environmental activists who were moved in 
the opposite direction. It put a human face on an environmental catastro- 
phe and demonstrated that environmental degradation has devastating 
social and cultural consequences.” Taken together, these qualities made 
the case against clearcutting more compelling and were instrumental in 
pressuring a multinational corporation to adopt more sustainable logging 
practices. 

Even more significant, the alliance extended an institutional trajec- 
tory that was already primed to accept environmental and social issues 
as inextricably intertwined. Unlike most North American environmental 
NGOs, RAN has a history of incorporating local and Indigenous people 
into its campaigns and has often articulated an organizational mission 
that includes supporting forest inhabitants and their fundamental rights.“* 
According to an individual who worked on RAN’s old-growth campaign 
during the group’s active partnership with Grassy Narrows First Nation, 
the collaboration was especially valuable because it “helped RAN re-root 
its work in grassroots community level struggles and [helped] re-inject a 
focus on Indigenous rights into the leadership priorities and dialogue of 
the organization.” Working closely and conscientiously with First Na- 
tions activists reminded RAN staffers and supporters that the “natural” 
environments they work to protect necessarily include a wide variety of 
human activities and concerns. 

Non-Native BLC participants share similar benefits of alliance despite 
the fact that the BLC developed intentionally rather than organically and 
devotes its attention to carefully chosen proactive projects rather than 
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issue-driven, action-oriented campaigning. In the eyes of Indigenous Can- 
adians and socially conscious environmentalists, the inclusion of First Na- 
tions representatives gives the group’s statements on topics ranging from 
caribou conservation to informed consent an otherwise unattainable level 
of legitimacy. It makes it impossible to dismiss the BLC’s recommenda- 
tions as those of a detached interest group. For an entity with a national 
audience composed of First Nations citizens and others sympathetic to 
Indigenous land and resource rights, including First Nations perspectives 
means respectability and relevance. It means that the BLC’s collective 
voice emanates not from the urban-industrial centres of southern Canada 
but from across the 3.5 million square kilometres of the Canadian boreal. 
This, in turn, enables the BLC to function as an effective and influential 
entity, consequently increasing its appeal to prospective supporters and 
funders. 

Critically, the incorporation of First Nations individuals and ideas 
makes it unlikely that discussions about environmental protection will 
proceed as though the boreal forest is an uninhabited wilderness or a va- 
cant resource frontier. This is especially significant in light of the histor- 
ical construction of Canadian wilderness as an empowering destination 
for white (and usually male) tourists and the concomitant pejorative re- 
constitution of First Nations inhabitants as fixed in time and place." As 
Arn Keeling and John Sandlos suggest, the conceptual erasure of Indigen- 
ous inhabitants to produce pristine “wilderness” for protection (on one 
hand) and entrepreneurial calls to develop Canada’s vast northern regions 
(on the other) have long stood as two sides of the same developmentalist 
coin.” Challenging this colonial legacy, Indigenous participation obliges 
BLC members to always abide by the council’s founding commitment to 
“respect the lands, rights and ways of life of Aboriginal people” and to 
acknowledge First Nations cultural and political concerns as central to the 
future of conservation in Canada and beyond.” 


What We (All) Can Learn 


What do these cases imply for environmentalism as a way of perceiving 
the world? And what lessons can environmentalists (and those who study 
them) take from all of this? In an overview of the accomplishments and 
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challenges of community-based conservation, Fikret Berkes suggests that 
broader conservation constituencies will only be built when we put aside 
Western-centric perspectives and develop a “cross-cultural pluralistic def- 
inition of conservation.” This is essential for reasons that are both prac- 
tical and profound. If environmental organizations want to increase (or 
at least retain) their membership and influence—if, in short, they want 
to remain viable—they must find ways to speak to wider audiences and 
broaden their bases of support. On a deeper level, if we hope to leave fu- 
ture generations with a world that resembles the bounty and beauty we 
inherited, we have to convince more people in more places that protecting 
the environment is an essential and achievable task as well as a valid and 
vital way of being in the world. 

Albeit in very different ways, both the Grassy Narrows-RAN alliance 
and the BLC coalition signify a paradigmatic shift away from visions of 
an uninhabited and untouched wild nature toward a more inclusive com- 
prehension that admits humans as an integral part of the environment. 
Whether or not they affiliate themselves with the environmental justice 
movement's international network, Indigenous allies in Canada (like en- 
vironmental justice activists elsewhere) direct non-Native environmental- 
ists’ attention to the ties that bind environmental issues to social turmoil 
and political inequity. They implicitly call for a definitional expansion 
that acknowledges “social justice, local economic sustainability, health, 
and community governance as ‘environmental issues.”** Working with, 
listening to, and learning from First Nations citizens compels environ- 
mentalists to accept people as part of worlds worth protecting. From envi- 
ronmental alliances, we learn that our own future is intertwined with the 
future of the non-human world. 

Far beyond the small but growing network of scholars who see en- 
vironmentalism as a complex cultural phenomenon worthy of concerted 
attention, realizations catalyzed by the global climate crisis are leading 
others to strikingly similar conclusions. In 2002, atmospheric chemist 
Paul Crutzen coined the term Anthropocene to underscore the predomi- 
nant human influence on global climate, landforms, and ecosystems.* The 
Anthropocene idea has subsequently influenced physical, biological, and 
social scientists, with recent analysts arguing that long-standing Western 
categorical divisions between human/cultural and environmental/natural 
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realms are being challenged by the changing reality of life on earth. “In 
the Anthropocene,” social/ecological researcher Egon Becker observes, “it 
is impossible to understand nature without society, and society without 
nature.” To some, these connections may ring of revelation, but many 
who exist outside of Western conceptual traditions have recognized them 
all along. Environmental injustice permeated Canadian policy makers’ 
once-standard disregard for First Nations’ territorial interests and in- 
tentional ignorance of Indigenous citizens’ concerns about resource-ex- 
tractive undertakings’ potential impacts.” First Nations people have 
been fighting for generations to achieve an accessible and un-degraded 
environment and for justice in its environmental forms—the very things 
the rest of us now realize are required if our social structures (and perhaps 
even our species) are to survive into the future. 

I have often wondered if the prominent First Nations activists I know 
see themselves as environmentalists, and I have had several occasions to 
ask this question. Although First Nations activists often accept environ- 
mentalism (for reasons outlined above), it is neither their own project nor 
their lives’ work. For people like Judy DaSilva of Grassy Narrows First 
Nation (who has been nominated for the Goldman Environmental Prize) 
and Sophia Rabliauskas of Poplar River First Nation (who won that prize 
in 2007), environmentalism is a label used by outsiders to describe what 
Indigenous people have been doing all along." This insight forces us to 
reconsider how we think, talk, and write about environmentalism. First 
Nations people encounter environmentalism in the context of struggles 
they perceive as (and that occasionally quite literally become) matters of 
life and death.” For them, environmentalism is not merely an identity 
or lifestyle card pulled from the deck of an over-optioned post-industrial 
society. It is neither a charitable crusade nor a professional commitment. 
It is, instead, a strategic opportunity that may be accepted, adapted, or 
rejected as circumstances warrant. Understanding environmental pro- 
tection not as an end in itself but as a means to an even more important 
ultimate goal—survival—encourages us to reflect on the enormous task 
that lies ahead. For people like me who have contributed to environmen- 
talist causes for many years, this expanded perspective is both humbling 
and inspiring. 
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Viewing environmentalism as “others” see it opens space for a new 
kind of dialogue; stepping back to appreciate environmentalism from 
the outside in, as I have attempted to do here, encourages us to envision 
environmental protection as a small part of a much larger process. Iden- 
tifying tangible links—and forging conceptual ones—between environ- 
mental and social predicaments, First Nations activists and those who 
have heeded their message recognize that social injustice often appears in 
environmental guises and that holistic well-being demands environment- 
al integrity. Perhaps First Nations environmental leaders (accompanied by 
others who, to return to the title of the workshop that inspired this edited 
collection, come to environmentalism “from below”) will carry us beyond 
environmentalism as we now know it toward the more collective, integra- 
tive struggles that are certain to follow. Perhaps, environmental alliances 
will give rise to an environmental protection paradigm capable of embrac- 
ing humans as part of “nature” and human rights as a legitimate conserva- 
tion concern. If we are willing to embrace the heartening possibility that 
understanding the world and changing it can constitute a unified project, 
it is likely that this repositioning will engender exciting new thinking 
about what environmentalism means and, in turn, stimulate constructive 
new conversations to guide what it might someday become. 
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Native/Non-Native Alliances 
Challenging Fossil Fuel Industry 
Shipping at Pacific Northwest Ports 


Zoltan Grossman 


The natural resources we all depend upon must be protected 
for future generations . . . to bring us to a place where there 
is a quality of life, and where Indians and non-Indians are to 
understand one another and work together. 


— Billy Frank Jr. (Nisqually), 1931-2014 


Despite the enormous scale and reach of energy corporations, their top- 
heavy operations are actually quite vulnerable to social movements that 
creatively use spatial strategies and tactics.' Operating in a local context, 
small-scale climate justice alliances in the Pacific Northwest are increas- 
ingly coordinating their efforts to make a large-scale impact on the fos- 
sil fuel industry. The climate justice movement has identified one likely 
Achilles heel of the energy industry: shipping. The industry needs to ship 
equipment from ports into its oil, gas, and coal fields, and to ship the fossil 
fuels via rail, barge, and pipeline to coastal ports for access to the US mar- 
ket and shipment to global markets, particularly in Asia.’ 


47 


The three growing fossil fuel sources in North America are in the 
middle of the continent: the Alberta Tar Sands, the Powder River Coal 
Basin, and the Bakken Oil Shale Basin. Every step of the way, small-scale 
alliances of environmental and climate justice activists, farmers and 
ranchers, and Native peoples are combining their forces to block plans 
to ship carbon and the technology to extract it. All three of these sources 
need outlets to global markets, via ports in the Pacific Northwest states of 
Washington and Oregon, so both states (along with British Columbia) are 
functioning as chokepoints for the fossil fuel industry. The region’s Na- 
tive/non-Native alliances are functioning as a “Thin Green Line” between 
North American fossil fuel basins and the growing Asian market and, as 
locally based frontline alliances, are successfully targeting the role of port 
terminals in fossil fuel shipping and equipment networks.’ 

In recent years, the climate-conscious US Pacific Northwest, along 
with British Columbia, has become a region on the cutting edge of curbing 
carbon emissions. But any efforts to mitigate greenhouse gases, adapt to 
climate change, or switch to renewable energies will become moot if the 
fossil fuel industry continues to expand in Alberta, the Great Plains, and 
beyond. The alliances of Native and non-Native communities are using 
their geographic advantages to roll back the growth of the fossil fuel in- 
dustry, and in the process are building new bonds with each other across 
regional and racial divides. 

Although they have not been covered in national media until very 
recently, such alliances are not necessarily a new phenomenon. Since the 
1970s, small-scale unlikely alliances have joined Native communities with 
their rural non-Native neighbours to protect their common lands and 
waters, with little or no involvement by the “Big Green” environmental 
organizations. These unique convergences have confronted mines, dams, 
logging, powerlines, nuclear waste, military projects, and other threats to 
resource-based livelihoods. My main training has been as a community 
organizer in such alliances in South Dakota and Wisconsin, and I studied 
these alliances in my doctoral dissertation, conducting interviews with 
more than one hundred twenty alliance leaders and members, tracking 
common themes and strategies from their experiences.‘ These alliances not 
only joined Natives and non-Natives to confront an outside threat as a com- 
mon enemy but also shifted the consciousness and actions of the non-Native 
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participants, as they learned about the continuity of Indigenous cultural 
traditions, legal powers, and environmental resilience.° 

In South Dakota in the late 1970s, Lakota communities and white 
ranchers were often at odds over water rights and the tribal claim to the 
sacred Black Hills.° Yet despite the intense Indian-white conflicts, the two 
groups came together against coal and uranium mining, which would en- 
danger the groundwater. The Native activists and white ranchers formed 
the Black Hills Alliance (where I began my activism four decades ago) to 
halt the mining plans, and later formed the Cowboy and Indian Alliance 
(or CIA), which has since worked to stop a bombing range, coal trains, and 
an oil pipeline.’ 

In roughly the same era of the 1960s and 1970s, a fishing rights conflict 
had torn apart Washington State. A federal court recognized treaty rights 
in the 1974 Boldt Decision, and by the 1980s the tribes began to use treaties 
as a legal tool to protect and restore fish habitat. The result was state-trib- 
al “co-management,” with the 1989 Centennial Accord recognizing that 
the tribes have a seat at the table on natural resource issues outside the 
reservations. The Nisqually Tribe, for instance, is today recognized in its 
watershed as the lead entity in creating salmon habitat management plans 
for private farm owners, and state and federal agencies. The watershed is 
healing because the tribe is beginning to decolonize its historic lands.* 

Another treaty confrontation erupted in northern Wisconsin in the 
late 1980s, when crowds of white sportsmen gathered to protest Ojibwe 
treaty rights to spear fish. Even as the racist harassment and violence raged, 
tribes presented their treaty rights as legal obstacles to mining plans, and 
formed alliances such as the Midwest Treaty Network.’ Instead of continu- 
ing to argue over the fish, some white fishing groups began to cooperate 
with tribes to protect the fish, and won victories against the world’s largest 
mining companies.” After witnessing the fishing war, seeing the 2003 de- 
feat of the Crandon mine gave tribal members some real hope. 

In each of these cases, Native peoples and their rural white neigh- 
bours found common cause to defend their mutual place and unexpect- 
edly came together to protect their environment and economy from an 
outside threat and a common enemy. They knew that if they continued to 
fight over resources, there might not be any left to fight over. Some rural 
whites began to see Native treaties and sovereignty as better protectors 
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of common ground than their own governments. Racial prejudice is still 
alive and well in these regions, but the organized racist groups are weaker 
because they have lost many of their followers to these alliances." 

Successful alliances challenge the idea that “particularism” (such as 
Native identity) is always in contradiction to “universalism” (such as envi- 
ronmental protection). The assertion of Indigenous political strength does 
not weaken the idea of joining with non-Natives to defend the land, and 
can even strengthen it with the power of tribal sovereignty. The stories of 
these small-scale alliances identify ways to reconcile differences between 
cultures with the goal of finding common-ground similarities between 
them. They offer possible lessons on how to weave together the politics of 
unity and identity. 

In the process, small-scale rural environmental groups are partnering 
with neighbouring Indigenous nations that can “jump scales” by bring- 
ing national and international attention to seemingly local and isolated 
environmental concerns.” Although Native reservations exist at a small 
scale geographically, their political and economic power extends outward 
into neighbouring non-Native communities. In the treaties, they retained 
the right to hunt, fish, and gather outside reservation boundaries, and 
their tribal sovereignty establishes a nation-to-nation relationship between 
their tribal governments and federal agencies. Local-scale environmental 
campaigns can be “supersized” into larger-scale campaigns when and 
if tribal nations get involved, without sacrificing local decision making. 
Tribal sovereignty, rather than diminishing the power of neighbouring 
non-Native communities, can strengthen both communities’ universalist 
goals of protecting the land and water for everyone. 


Spatial Strategies 


The place-based small green alliances opposing fossil fuel shipping are 
developing new ways to think globally, but act locally, to help roll back 
carbon pollution. Geographic strategies to stop equipment from reaching 
the oil fields, or to block fossil fuels from being shipped via rail or pipeline, 
can be more effective if they are coordinated continent-wide. The goal is to 
make the expansion of energy projects more costly and risky, and ultim- 
ately to downsize them. 
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A 2014 study titled “Conflict Translates Environmental and Social 
Risks into Business Costs” spells out how social movement opposition 
raises costs for resource extraction companies. As the authors write: 
“High commodity prices have fuelled the expansion of mining and hy- 
drocarbon extraction. These developments profoundly transform envi- 
ronments, communities, and economies, and frequently generate social 
conflict. Our analysis shows that mining and hydrocarbon companies fail 
to factor in the full scale of the costs of conflict.” In a Harvard Kennedy 
School study, Rachel Davis and Daniel Franks (two of the authors of the 
2014 study) further observed that “the greatest costs of conflict . . . were 
the opportunity costs in terms of the lost value linked to future projects, 
expansion plans, or sales that did not go ahead. The costs most often over- 
looked by companies were indirect costs resulting from staff time being 
diverted to managing conflict—particularly senior management time.”™ 

By blocking shipping plans, small-scale climate justice forces can com- 
bine efforts to help to prevent the rapid expansion of the energy industry, 
by keeping more of the fossil fuels in the ground and by delaying projects, 
thereby costing companies money, further hindering their ability to exe- 
cute future projects. The energy companies can also play a geographical 
“shell game” to shift burdens around the landscape, and pit communities 
against each other, such as Native and non-Native communities. The most 
effective rural alliances have been those (such as in the Pacific Northwest) 
that have crossed cultural lines and created relationships and collabor- 
ation that corporate planners had not anticipated." In the process, they 
become less vulnerable to corporate divide-and-conquer tactics and begin 
to find common ground beyond the environmental concern that initially 
brought them together. 

Important alliances have brought together tribal members and large- 
scale environmental organizations—such as Greenpeace—as evidenced 
by the 2015 actions of “kayaktivists” and tribal canoes against Shell oil 
drilling rigs headed from the Pacific Northwest to Alaska."* But it is often 
easy for corporations to portray “Big Green” urban-based environment- 
al groups as “outsiders” who do not care about rural jobs or people. The 
strongest alliances are those established in defence of a common place, 
and a local alliance of tribes and non-Native residents may be more able to 
defeat environmental threats as a legitimatized force of “insiders” than an 
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alliance only between rural tribes and urban environmental activists who 
can be successfully be portrayed as “outsiders” (when the real outsiders are 
the corporations themselves). 

In the Pacific Northwest, if the 1974 Boldt Decision had gone the other 
way, or if the tribes had not used their treaty rights to protect and restore 
fish habitat, the Pacific Northwest would be more industrialized and dam- 
aged than it already is.” The legal power of the treaties enables the tribes to 
co-manage the natural resources, and tribal sovereignty enables them to 
put up barriers to damaging projects, and seize opportunities to heal and 
decolonize the landscape. 

As author Naomi Klein notes, 


One of the most exciting parts of the emergence of this fos- 
sil fuel resistance . . . is the way in which it is building really 
powerful ties between non-Native and Native communities. 
... I think what more and more of us are starting to un- 
derstand is that Indigenous First Nations, treaty rights, and 
aboriginal title, are the most powerful legal barrier to the 
plans to just flay this continent. And those rights become 
more powerful when there are mass movements defending 
them, and when they are embraced by whole societies." 


The leading role of tribal nations and First Nations is most evident in the 
growing movements to keep fossil fuels in the ground and challenge the 
shipping of oil and coal from interior basins to coastal ports. These basins 
include the Alberta Tar Sands, the Powder River Coal Basin of Montana 
and Wyoming, and the Bakken Oil Shale Basin centred on North Dakota. 


Alberta Tar Sands 


Oil industry opponents describe the Alberta Tar Sands as the “Mordor” 
of the industry, with some northern tracts of the province turned into a 
wasteland, air quality degraded to the level of Beijing, and Cree and Métis 
communities contaminated with toxic chemicals in their water." The 
fights to block two proposed tar-sands pipelines, against the Keystone 
XL pipeline in the Great Plains, and the Enbridge Northern Gateway 
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pipeline across northern British Columbia, led by Native peoples, are by 
now well known.” 

But lesser known in the United States is that tar-sands oil is now 
pumped through the Kinder Morgan Trans Mountain pipeline to Burn- 
aby, near Vancouver, British Columbia, to the Ferndale refinery on for- 
mer Lummi land in Washington, and to the Anacortes refinery on former 
Swinomish land—the latter two taken by White House executive orders 
in the 1870s.” The pipeline has ruptured at times, but the company has 
proposed a second, parallel pipeline along the existing route, opposed by 
many First Nations and allies.” The proposal for a second, parallel pipe- 
line would vastly increase oil tanker traffic in the narrow inter-island 
straits of the Salish Sea, which is an already risky environment for salm- 
on and orcas. First Nations in British Columbia and Washington tribal 
governments joined to intervene against the second pipeline.” Indigenous 
nations on both sides of the border united together in 2014 in the Nawtsa- 
maat Alliance to sign an International Treaty to Protect the Sacredness 
of the Salish Sea, and sought endorsements from allies fighting fossil fuel 
shipping.” 

Oil companies are also engaged in “heavy hauls” of gargantuan 
mining equipment, called “megaloads,” from Pacific Northwest ports to 
northern Alberta. Direct actions by Nez Perce tribal council members and 
other Idaho residents forced the 2013 cancellation of a proposed heavy 
haul along winding river roads through Lolo Pass. Members of the Uma- 
tilla and Warm Springs tribes have more recently been confronting the 
“megaloads” off-loaded from barges in eastern Oregon.” But the main 
sources of fossil fuel shipping in Pacific Northwest ports are from two 
lesser-known basins. 


Powder River Coal Basin 


The Powder River Coal Basin, in Wyoming and Montana, has been a fossil 
fuel frontier since the early 1970s and produces 42 percent of US coal.” 
Strip-mining machines the size of a twenty-storey building ravage the 
landscape, removing the “overburden” topsoil and leaving behind a sterile 
“hardpan” surface where nothing can grow. In coal boom towns (such as 
Gillette, Wyoming), trailer parks have colonized the hillsides, as the local 
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community extends its public services for the influx of miners, leading to 
an inevitable “boom-and-bust” effect. 

In the late 1970s, Northern Cheyenne allied with white ranchers to 
curb the proliferation of coal plants, with the tribe declaring its air to be 
Class I (the highest quality) under EPA “Treatment As State” non-degra- 
dation rules.” The alliance marked one of the first times that the “cow- 
boys” supported the “Indians” in protecting their common environment 
and livelihood, despite continuing differences between the communities. 

Given the widespread success of environmental alliances in rolling 
back the coal industry in the United States in the twenty-first century, the 
industry is turning toward exports to growing Asian economies as the 
key to future profits.** The energy industry is now proposing to ship Pow- 
der River Basin coal to Asia through northwest ports. Environmentalists, 
farmers, ranchers, and tribes fear the coal dust from the trains (up to a ton 
of dust from each of 150 rail cars) would endanger waterways along the 
routes and the health of local people and livestock.” 

Only one west coast port, in Tsawwassen, British Columbia, currently 
has a coal-export terminal.” In 2013 to 2015, local opponents defeated 
coal terminals proposed in Aberdeen, Washington, and St. Helens, Coos 
Bay, and Boardman/Turkey Point, Oregon. By 2016, the Gateway Pacific 
Terminal project at Cherry Point, near Bellingham, and the Millennium 
Bulk Terminal, near Longview on the Columbia, were the two remaining 
Washington proposals. The Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians took a 
strong stand against all the proposed coal and oil terminals.’ 

The Columbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission opposed plans for 
coal barges along the Columbia Gorge as a threat to the treaty salmon 
fishing of four tribes, as did tribal members along the coal train route.” 
Thousands of people attended scoping hearings on the projects in the two 
states, and dozens of towns and cities passed resolutions against the plans, 
with local governments questioning the traffic tie-ups, noise, and delays 
in other rail shipments. Although some labour union members supported 
the plan for jobs, others opposed it as helping to export jobs to China, and 
for contributing to climate change. 

Cherry Point would be the largest coal terminal on the west coast, 
exporting 48 million metric tons a year. But Cherry Point (Xwe’chi’eXen, 
in the Lummi dialect of the Lushootseed Salish language) is the site of a 
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3,500-year-old village and its sacred burial ground, which the company 
has already desecrated. The rail trestle would be built 300 feet out into 
a historic reef-net salmon fishing area, where ancient anchors have been 
found. The area has historically hosted one of the few herring spawning 
grounds in the northwest United States.” The Lummi saw the coal plan 
as a violation of the 1855 Point Elliott Treaty, which guarantees the tribes’ 
access to fish in their “usual and accustomed grounds.” 

In 2012, the Lummi Tribal Council symbolically burned a $1 million 
check, to make the statement that no amount of company money will con- 
vince them to back the project.** The tribe was able to lend its powerful 
voice to assist local coal terminal opponents and attract the attention of 
federal agencies and national media. Even though the non-tribal fishing 
fleet in the Cherry Point area was five times larger than the tribal fleet, the 
Lummi had to assist non-Indian fishers to have their voices heard. During 
the crab harvest opening that year, the Whatcom Commercial Fishermen’s 
Association (led by a non-Native president and a Lummi vice-president) 
organized tribal and non-tribal boats in a protest flotilla, in which the 
twenty fishing and crabbing vessels displayed signs with slogans such as 
“Our Goal: No Coal.” 

Just as the Lummi are leading the movement to stop the coal terminal 
in Washington, Northern Cheyenne tribal members came to the forefront 
of the movement to stop the proposed Otter Creek coal mine and Tongue 
River Railroad at the other end of the rail line.” They see stopping the coal 
export terminals as key to stopping new Montana coal mining operations. 
As such, they testified at Northwest hearings, again in conjunction with 
white ranchers from the Tongue River Valley around Colstrip, Montana.*” 

Montana tribes and ranchers had previously united in the 1970s to 
slow coal mining and in the 1990s to stop gold mining.” But now we see 
strong Native/non-Native alliances at both ends of this coal shipping route, 
which have expanded the scale of conflict. Northern Cheyenne organizer 
Vanessa Braided Hair observes of the company, “what Arch Coal doesn’t 
understand is community. . . . They don’t understand the fierceness with 
which the people, Indian and non-Indian, in southeastern Montana love 
the land.”*® Rancher Roger Sprague says of the Northern Cheyenne, “were 
neighbors with these people, and we're proud to work with these people. 
We don’t want this mine in here. . . . It’s our life. We’ve fought hard to put 
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it together, and we'd like to keep it that way.” In 2013-17, Lummi carver 
Jewell James led a series of totem pole journeys, taking his poles between 
the Northern Plains and the Northwest to demonstrate the unity of many 
Indigenous peoples and allies along fossil fuel train and pipeline routes.” 
In March 2016, the Otter Creek coal mine and Tongue River railroad were 
defeated.” 

Oglala Lakota anti-coal activist Krystal Two Bulls observed that a true 
alliance 


is a relationship. It’s like a family. . . . I think because of 
these alliances being built, I think it’s going to set prece- 
dents for other relationships. . . . These farmers and ranch- 
ers are going to be leading the way in paving the road for 
other farmers and ranchers to be able to see we can work 
together. . .. I think that’s the role of a true ally. In looking 
at historically these Big Green organizations coming into 
Indigenous communities and parachuting in, and just do- 
ing whatever their framework says they should do and then 
leaving, that’s been the precedent for so long. Now you're 
looking at these alliances where these people are working 
together on a common ground, so they're actually showing 
and exhibiting true allyship, where they’re coming in and 
meeting them at the same level as opposed to coming in 
and saying this is how were going to do it, you can be a part 
of it. 


Using their treaty rights, sovereign powers and federal trust responsibility, 
some US tribes can draw federal agencies and courts into the fray in a 
way that local and state governments cannot. In Washington State, feder- 
al court decisions have recognized Native rights to fish, hunt, and gather 
outside the reservations, and to “co-manage” the fishery with the state 
government.** Because harm to streams and rivers would violate these 
treaty rights, Washington tribes have a role in protecting and restoring 
fish habitat. In 2007, a federal court even used the treaties to order the 
state to protect salmon from poorly constructed culverts.“ Tribes cannot 
move away from risks or shift their treaty harvesting areas, because they 
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are fixed in place. Because of their commitment to stay in the place, tribes 
can offer a strong cultural anchor to place-based environmental move- 
ments that makes them less willing to compromise. 

In May 2016, the Army Corps of Engineers backed the Lummi treaty 
case against the coal terminal, effectively dooming the project.“ By in- 
creasing the costs for the industry, opponents are increasing the costs of 
shipping and (even if they lose a battle or two) severely limiting the bulk 
volume of coal that can be shipped for export. By making fossil fuel ship- 
ments more socially and economically costly, they are bringing closer the 
day when the energy economy is forced to convert to renewable fuels. As 
long as subsidized fossil fuels remain cheaper, the needed conversion to 
renewables will never take place. 


Bakken Oil Shale Basin 


The Bakken oil shale formation in North Dakota is a growing fossil fuel 
frontier zone, around the new boom town of Williston.** The process of 
fracking (described by Willow in this volume) has recently made the state 
number two in US oil production, after Texas. Fracking has been an en- 
vironmental concern, lowering water tables and contaminating water with 
chemicals, gases, and oil spills, yet under the “Halliburton Loophole,” the 
process is exempt from the Safe Drinking Water Act. The oil boom has 
been a social scourge, with housing shortages, drug use, prostitution in 
“man camps,” and endless traffic of chemical and water trucks.” 
Although the Fort Berthold tribal government originally supported 
the fracking for development, some tribal members have been displaced, 
and others fear an increase in cancers that they claim have been climbing 
as a result of previous oil and coal development.*° Tribal members have 
pressured tribal leadership to roll back their approval for fracking.” Tribal 
member Kandi Mossett of the Indigenous Environmental Network testi- 
fied that “several community members, including myself, are tired of be- 
ing sick. ... We are taking a stand and fighting back, not only for our own 
lives but for the lives of those who cannot speak for themselves, and we 
will not stop fighting until we have a reached a true level of environment- 
al and climate justice in our Indigenous lands.” In North Dakota, the 
shipment of Bakken oil sparked the resistance to the construction of the 
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Dakota Access Pipeline on treaty lands next to the Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation in 2016-17.” 

Because the companies only care about profitable oil, the natural gas 
is flared off, making the Bakken glow like a city, visible from Earth’s orbit. 
Bakken crude is more volatile than other oil, so when oil trains derail 
they erupt in huge explosions, like the 2013 fireball that killed forty-seven 
people in Quebec. There were more oil train spills in 2013 than in the 
thirty-seven years prior." Rail safety concerns have led many Northwest 
communities to grow concerned about increasing Bakken oil rail traffic. 

Washington ports propose to receive rail shipments of fracked crude 
oil from North Dakota. According to the Sightline Institute, if all North- 
west oil, coal, and gas projects proceeded, they would cumulatively ship 
the carbon equivalent of five Keystone XL pipelines.” A Tesoro oil ter- 
minal planned for Vancouver, Washington, across the Columbia from 
Portland has met strong local opposition. Up to fifty oil trains a month, 
each 1.5 miles long, would supply three oil terminals in Aberdeen, where 
Bakken oil would be loaded into enormous tankers, next to key migra- 
tory bird habitat.” A lawsuit by the Quinault Nation and environmental 
groups, who are also concerned about the effects of an oil tanker spill on 
local fisheries and shellfish beds, convinced the state to revoke permits for 
the oil terminals, pending an Environmental Impact Statement.°* 

Nearly unanimous public opposition emerged in 2014-16 during a 
series of Department of Ecology hearings along the proposed oil train 
route.” On the morning he passed, Northwest Indian Fisheries Commis- 
sion Chairman Billy Frank Jr. posted his last blog, supporting the Quin- 
ault Nation’s position. He wrote, “It’s clear that crude oil can be explosive 
and the tankers used to transport it by rail are simply unsafe. . . . Everyone 
knows that oil and water don’t mix, and neither do oil and fish. .. . It’s not 
a matter of whether spills will happen, it’s a matter of when.” 

The Grays Harbor community in Washington State has historically 
been hostile to outside large-scale mainstream environmental groups, 
whom they blame for the closure of local timber mills when the Northwest 
“spotted owl wars” pitted logging jobs against endangered species protec- 
tion.” But the new small-scale alliances are able to frame themselves as 
“insiders” in the local area, tied to the ancient Indigenous presence on the 
land. As Quinault Vice President Tyson Johnston commented, some local 
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residents “will lump us in too with a lot of the environmental groups and 
we do carry a lot of those values, but we're in this for very different reasons 
such as sovereignty, our future generations.” 

The Quinault Nation had traditionally been at odds with the Wash- 
ington Dungeness Crab Fishermen’s Association, which has challenged 
Quinault treaty-backed crab harvests. But as Association Vice President 
Larry Thevik pointed out, the oil terminal proposals have “united us in the 
preservation of the resource that we bicker over. It has also kind of created 
a new channel of communication because . . . those of us at the bottom 
of the food chain, the actual fishers, have been able to talk somewhat di- 
rectly to another nation.”® Joe Schumacker, the Quinault Nation Marine 
Resources Scientist, agreed that “with no resource, there’s no battle... we 
have to maintain what’s out there. Those people, those local crabbers out 
here are almost as place-based as the tribes. I will never say that they are as 
place-based, but they feel so deeply rooted here and it’s part of their lives. 
... We find ourselves working together on these matters.” 

Quinault President Fawn Sharp (also President of the Affiliated Tribes 
of Northwest Indians) was born in 1970 “at the height of the fishing rights 
conflict. I was a young child, but was very impressionable. At eight years 
old, I understood what treaty abrogation meant, that there were others 
trying to wipe out the entire livelihood of not only my family, but my 
larger Quinault family.”® Sharp reflected that “part of the relationship that 
we have today arose out of generations of disputes. Through those dis- 
putes, whether they liked us... didn’t like us... they came to know and 
understand Quinault and our values, and where we are and what we’re 
about. . . . For us, a lot of the relationships we have with our neighbors 
arose out ofa relationship of much division, strife and conflict, but through 
that . . . they've come to know who we are. That, to me, is a foundational 
bit of understanding.” 

Sharp was later impressed in meeting Larry Thevik and other local 
crabbers when they worked for a renewable energy project and against 
a coal terminal and agreed to work together with the Quinault even as 
they disagreed about crab harvest allocation. When the oil terminal issue 
emerged, Sharp noted that she “thought we need to develop these partner- 
ships because this oil issue is so much larger than Quinault Nation.” She 
added a “footnote of hope” that “the cooperation that were seeing now 
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is going to provide another sort of step of maturity and good faith and 
alliance and looking beyond special interest or individual interest to the 
greater good. Perhaps today’s generation and younger people growing up 
in this political climate will come to understand that it is so much better 
to work together with neighbors.” 

By August 2017, all three of the Grays Harbor oil terminal projects had 
been defeated, and by January 2018 the State of Washington also rejected 
an application for an even larger oil terminal at Vancouver, on the Colum- 
bia River.‘ Despite the Trump administration’s increased push for the fos- 
sil fuel industry, Pacific Northwest citizens have effectively defeated nearly 
all of the proposed oil and coal terminals. The attention of Washington 
tribes has turned toward Liquefied Natural Gas (LNG), as the Puyallup 
Tribe led opposition to an LNG plant in Tacoma.*” 


Alliances in the Fossil Fuel Wars 


Similar “unlikely alliances” of Native peoples and their rural white neigh- 
bours are standing strong against fossil fuel and mining projects elsewhere 
in the continent. In Nebraska and South Dakota, grassroots coalitions of 
Native peoples and white ranchers and farmers are fighting the Keystone 
XL pipeline.® The aptly named “Cowboy and Indian Alliance” (CIA) ori- 
ginated in a cross-border treaty between tribes, First Nations, and their 
allies against the pipeline from the Alberta Tar Sands.” The pipeline com- 
pany tried to buy off some farmers by moving the pipeline route away 
from their lands—but those farmers have not given up the fight, and con- 
tinue to work with others who are still directly affected, including Native 
communities.” 

In 2014, the “CIA” erected a tipi encampment on the National Mall 
and held a horse procession in Washington, DC.” Freelance journalist 
Kristin Moe observed: 


The environmental movement has long come under crit- 
icism for being led by the so-called Big Greens—largely 
white, middle class membership groups whose interests 
don’t often represent those actually living in the frontline 
communities where the pipeline will be built. But the coali- 
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tion of cowboys and Indians offers a radical departure from 
this history. Moreover, it is a model of relationship-based 
organizing, rooted in a kind of spirituality often absent 
from the progressive world, and—given the role of indig- 
enous leaders—begins to address the violence of coloniza- 
tion in a meaningful way.” 


Farmers and ranchers oppose eminent domain by stressing their right to 
private property, which in their case, of course, was originally land stolen 
from the tribes. So tribes insist that their allies not only fight damaging 
projects but also become stewards of the land and help to protect sacred 
sites on their property. As Yankton Nakota elder Faith Spotted Eagle 
states, “We come from two cultures that clashed over land, and so this is a 
healing for the generations.” ” 

In the Maritimes, Mi’kmaq and Maliseet are confronting shale gas 
fracking, joined by Acadian and Anglophone neighbours.” Climate 
change enables the expansion of the scope of conflict to encompass a wide 
range of rural and urban communities. The climate justice movement’s 
focus on regional and global climate change enables a wider scale of col- 
laboration than purely localist approaches that can succumb to corporate 
“divide-and-conquer” tactics. 

In the Great Lakes, Bad River Ojibwe and Menominee are leading 
the fight to stop metallic mining, drawing on past anti-mining alliances 
of Ojibwe and white fishers, and Ho-Chunk and other local residents are 
protesting frac sand mining.” The key to any successful environmental 
strategy is to turn it from a Not In My Back Yard struggle to a Not In 
Anybody’s Back Yard struggle. Alliances have to anticipate and respond 
to wedge issues that may racially divide an alliance, such as geographic- 
ally moving the burden of negative environmental effects away from white 
communities and toward Native communities, in the hopes that the white 
residents will abandon their opposition.” 

The Idle No More movement that emerged in Canada in 2012-13 sim- 
ilarly connects First Nations’ sovereignty to the protection of the Earth for 
all people—Native and non-Native alike. Idle No More co-founder Sylvia 
McAdam states, “Indigenous sovereignty is all about protecting the land, 
the water, the animals, and all the environment we share.””” Gyasi Ross 
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observes that Idle No More (or the Indigenous Nationhood Movement) “is 
about protecting the Earth for all people from the carnivorous and cap- 
italistic spirit that wants to exploit and extract every last bit of resources 
from the land. .. . It’s not a Native thing or a white thing, it’s an Indigenous 
worldview thing. It’s a ‘protect the Earth’ thing.””* Leanne Simpson sees 
Idle No More as 


an opportunity for the environmental movement, for so- 
cial-justice groups, and for mainstream Canadians to stand 
with us. ... We have a lot of ideas about how to live gently 
within our territory in a way where we have separate ju- 
risdictions and separate nations but over a shared territory. 
I think there’s a responsibility on the part of mainstream 
community and society to figure out a way of living more 
sustainably and extracting themselves from extractivist 
thinking.” 


Cooperation Growing from Conflict 


It would make logical sense that the greatest Native/non-Native cooper- 
ation would develop in the areas with the least prior conflict. Yet a recur- 
ring irony is that cooperation more easily developed in areas where tribes 
had most strongly asserted their rights, and the white backlash had been 
the most intense. Treaty claims in the short run caused conflict but in 
the long run educated whites about tribal cultures and legal powers, and 
strengthened the commitment of both communities to value the resour- 
ces. A common “sense of place” extended beyond the immediate threat, 
and it redefined their idea of “home” to include their neighbours. As Mole 
Lake Ojibwe elder Frances Van Zile said, “This is my home; when it’s your 
home you try to take as good care of it as how can, including all the people 
in it.” 

This is not to say that all tribal nations have treaty rights, or that they 
all use treaties for environmental protection. Tribal governments are 
under the same economic pressures to accept corporate development as 
are other governments. In fact, the Crow and Navajo tribal councils have 
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promoted their own coal mines, and the tribal governments on the Fort 
Berthold and Uintah-Ouray reservations have allowed fracking, over the 
objections of some tribal members. But when tribal nations do support en- 
vironmental protection, they have powerful legal tools and can use tribal 
sovereignty within reservation boundaries, and treaty rights in ceded ter- 
ritories outside the reservations. Native nations in the Pacific Northwest 
use their treaty rights not to romanticize an idyllic vision of an Indigenous 
past but to safeguard their cultural revitalization and resource-based eco- 
nomic livelihood into the future. 

Of course, not all treaty conflicts have led to environmental cooper- 
ation, mainly because some white neighbours of the tribes do not sup- 
port environmental protection in the first place. In places such as Alberta 
and Arizona, many white communities and governments are hostile to 
both Indigenous sovereignty and environmentalists. The formation of al- 
liances presupposes willing partners in both the Native and non-Native 
communities, who aim to protect land and water as necessary for their 
well-being. Even when the conditions exist for an alliance, it takes con- 
scious leadership to put it into motion. The initial bridges are usually built 
by Native and non-Native neighbours who have some prior contact with 
the other community. 

Alliances based on “universalist” similarities are vulnerable to failure 
if they fail to respect “particularist” differences. The idea of “why can’t 
we all just get along” (like “United We Stand” or “All Lives Matter”) is 
sometimes used to suppress marginalized voices, asking them to sideline 
their demands in the interest of the “common good.” This overemphasis 
on unity makes alliances more vulnerable, since authorities may try to 
divide them by meeting the demands of the (relatively advantaged) white 
members. A few alliances—such as against low-level military flights in 
southern Wisconsin—floundered because the white “allies” declared vic- 
tory for their particular demands and went home, and did not keep up the 
fight to also win the demands of their Native neighbours. “Unity” is not 
enough when it is a unity of unequal partners; Native leadership needs to 
always be involved in the decision-making process.*! 

But successful alliances can go beyond temporary “alliances of con- 
venience” to building more durable, lasting connections. In the course 
of working together with Native neighbours for short-term self-interest, 
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initially using tribal rights for their own benefit, many non-Natives learn 
in the long term about the historical continuity of tribal cultures and legal 
powers, and develop collaborations and friendships that last beyond the 
resolving of the immediate environmental issue. For example, farmers 
and ranchers learn about sacred sites located on their property, and then 
open access to tribal members.” In other cases, the cooperation recedes 
after the alliance fades away, but the next alliance is much easier to form 
around another environmental threat, in a “two steps forward, one step 
back” pattern. 

In Washington State, local tribal/non-tribal cooperation to restore 
salmon habitat provides a template for collaboration in response to cli- 
mate change. The Tulalip Tribes, for example, are cooperating with dairy 
farmers to keep cattle waste out of the Snohomish watershed’s salmon 
streams, by converting it into biogas energy.** The Tulalip are also ex- 
ploring collaborative plans to store glacial and snowpack runoff to lessen 
spring floods and summer droughts that have been exacerbated by warm- 
ing temperatures.** Local governments who had battled the Swinomish 
Tribe over water rights are now collaborating to prevent coastal flooding 
and sea level rise. The Nisqually Tribe and City of Olympia agreed to 
shift their main source of freshwater from the sacred McAllister Springs 
to wells on higher ground, out of the reach of future sea level rise. Many 
other stories of local and regional collaboration for resilience are being 
told in the Pacific Northwest.*” 


Non-Native Responsibilities 


The continued existence of Native nationhood today undermines the 
claims of settler colonial states to the land.** Unlikely alliances can help 
chip away at the legitimacy of colonial structures, even among some of the 
settlers themselves, when they begin to realize that Native sovereignty has 
become a more effective guardian of their own land, water, and livelihood 
than their own non-Native governments. Rancher Paul Seamans, of Da- 
kota Rural Action, told me the Lakota “feel the government should step 
up and do what’s right by them on the 1868 Treaty. .. . They're not after 
the deeded land. They would like the government to recognize that they've 
been screwed, and .. . to have the federal and state lands back. . . . After 
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being around them and listening to their point of view, I get to thinking, 
‘hey, if I was Indian I would be doing the same exact damn thing that 
they’re doing.”*’ Through the process of common opposition to a harmful 
project, white communities often find out about other past and present 
Native grievances. 

Many rural whites, who at first pragmatically “exploited” tribal pow- 
ers for their own short-term self-interest, learned in the long term about 
the continuity of tribal cultures and nationhood, and came to realize the 
value of those powers on their own merits. Naomi Klein asserts, “It has 
to be more than an extractive relationship to those rights: ‘those rights 
are useful to us, because they help us protect our water, so we want to use 
those rights’—that’s exactly the wrong way of thinking about this. These 
are rights that come out of a vision of how to live well, that were hard-won 
and hard-protected, and they point us towards a non-extractive regen- 
eration-based way of living on this planet. That is the most hopeful and 
exciting part of this new wave of activism.””” 

To stand in solidarity with Indigenous nations is not just to “support 
Native rights” but to strike at the very underpinnings of the Western so- 
cial order that de-indigenized Europeans before the colonization of North 
America even started, and begin to free both Native and non-Native 
peoples from that order for the sake of our collective survival. As Van- 
couver activist Harsha Walia writes, “I have been encouraged to think 
of human interconnectedness and kinship in building alliances with In- 
digenous communities. . . . Striving toward decolonization and walking 
together toward transformation requires us to challenge a dehumanizing 
social organization that perpetuates our isolation from each other and 
normalizes a lack of responsibility to one another and the Earth.”*! 

By asserting their treaty rights, Indigenous nations are benefiting not 
only themselves but also their treaty partners. Since descendants of the 
original European settlers in North America are more separated in time 
and place from their indigenous origins, they benefit from respectfully 
working together with Native nations to help find their own path to what 
it means to be a human being living on the Earth—without appropriating 
Native cultures. The non-Native role is not to look at oneself merely as 
an individual “ally,” and fail to take any action until we have cleansed 
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ourselves of all personal racism, but to become part of an alliance, to col- 
lectively take on racist institutions as we work on ourselves. 

Our role is not simply to learn from Native peoples, and extract know- 
ledge that can serve non-Native purposes, but to recognize that the tribal 
exercise of power can serve Native and non-Native people alike. It is not 
the role of non-Natives to dissect Native cultures but to study Native/ 
non-Native relations, and white attitudes and policies. The responsibil- 
ity of non-Natives is to help remove the barriers and obstacles to Native 
sovereignty in their own governments and communities. 

As the current “fossil fuel wars” show, non-Native neighbours can 
begin to look to Native nations for models to make North America more 
socially just, more ecologically resilient, and more hopeful. As Red Cliff 
Ojibwe organizer Walt Bresette once told non-Natives fighting a proposed 
mine, “You can all love this land as much as we do.”” 
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Conserving Contested Ground: 
Sovereignty-Driven Stewardship 
by the White Mountain Apache 
Tribe and the Fort Apache 
Heritage Foundation 


John R. Welch 


This chapter links thinking and working in environmental conservation 
and historic site preservation to Indigenous sovereignty theory and prac- 
tice.’ Since 1992 I have worked for and with the White Mountain Apache 
Tribe (“the Tribe”) at the Fort Apache and Theodore Roosevelt School Na- 
tional Historic Landmark in eastern Arizona. This experience reveals how 
stewardship for buildings and grounds that previously served as instru- 
ments for Western Apache colonization has converged with environment- 
al protection while also advancing and actualizing conceptions of a Native 
nation’s sovereignty. The quest to “save Fort Apache,” while consistently 
well intentioned, initially adopted non-Apache ways of thinking and do- 
ing. The project’s early focus on non-Apache sources of ideas, technical 
assistance, and heritage tourism markets implicitly imposed limits on en- 
gagements with and benefits to the local Apache community. The shift in 
the Fort Apache project’s focus in the early 2010s, from externally driven 
research and preservation priorities to an internalist, sovereignty-driven 
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approach, is opening still-unfolding possibilities for reclaiming and ad- 
vancing White Mountain Apache rights to control their history, current 
affairs, land, and destiny. The project’s emergent goal is to link Fort Apa- 
che’s preservation and adaptive reuse as a “town centre” to the buttressing 
of five sovereignty constituents, or pillars—self-sufficiency, self-govern- 
ance, self-determination, self-representation, and peer-recognition.* The 
case study also highlights three factors that foster success in commun- 
ity-focused collaborations among Indigenous nations, non-profit environ- 
mental organizations, and local citizens: partnership commitments to col- 
lective interests, values-based risk taking, and good management. 

A brief review of how I came to be involved—personally as well as 
professionally—in the Fort Apache project provides the basis for my per- 
spectives on how Fort Apache became the most important location in 
histories of White Mountain Apache colonization and decolonization. In 
my first year in graduate school I jumped at the chance to get to know 
White Mountain Apache lands and people. I subsequently took on proj- 
ects elsewhere—Hawaii, Morocco, British Columbia, and Jemez Pueblo 
territory in New Mexico—but heartstrings tether my career to the Fort 
Apache Reservation. After several years of working as a contractor for the 
Tribe and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), I took a job as the local BIA 
archaeologist in 1992 and served as the Tribe’s historic preservation officer 
from 1996 to 2005, when I vacated my post to enable the promotion of 
Mark Altaha, an Apache citizen. I get back to Apache lands every year to 
visit colleagues, to help out with the non-profit organization discussed in 
this chapter, and to otherwise volunteer my time to the places and people 
to whom I owe my career. I have written elsewhere about the family histo- 
ry and dynamics that impelled my entry into advocacy in general and my 
adoption of the Fort Apache project.’ For this chapter, suffice it to say that 
Irish ancestry, a father who trained me to attend to whatever needed doing 
without a lot of guff, and a distinctive constellation of bosses, mentors, and 
colleagues left me destined to “save Fort Apache.” The project has required 
teamwork, of course, but I was first drawn to it specifically because no- 
body else was willing to take it on. In this sense, the following case study 
of historic site preservation as environmentalism and of land and resource 
management activities as acts of sovereignty doubles as a reflexive review 
of the re-education of an academically trained archaeologist.* 
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This chapter’s next section traces the history of the still-evolving 
place known as the Fort Apache and Theodore Roosevelt School National 
Historic Landmark (NHL) (Figure 3.1).° The site was the primary nexus 
for US government policies of Apache subjugation, assimilation, and 
control, a history that endowed the place with exceptional symbolic and 
practical potentials to contribute to sovereignty reclamation by the White 
Mountain Apache Tribe. Subsequent sections discuss contributions made 
through, and lessons learned by, the tribally chartered Fort Apache Herit- 
age Foundation (“the Foundation”). The focus is on how the Foundation is 
replacing an initial set of operating principles, which used tourism-based 
economic development and “old-school” historic preservation, with com- 
munity engagement and environmentalism grounded in place-based 
heritage stewardship. 


The Fort Apache and Theodore Roosevelt School 
National Historic Landmark 


Historical events and processes set in motion at and through Fort Apache 
made the Fort Apache Heritage Foundation both necessary and neces- 
sarily attentive to Apaches’ needs and interests. Located in the eastern 
Arizona uplands, on the southwestern flanks of the White Mountains, the 
Fort Apache property was a US military facility from 1870 to 1922 (Figure 
3.1). Established with the consent of local Apache leaders, the post played 
central strategic roles in the so-called Apache wars. After confining West- 
ern and Chiricahua Apache populations to reservations, the Army pres- 
ence provided the coercive backstops for various colonial schemes that 
severed water, minerals, and timber from the reservations and otherwise 
excluded Apaches from their ancestral territories, economies, and spirit- 
uality. By 1922, when the Army finally acknowledged that the Western 
Apaches posed no threat to the United States and abandoned the post, the 
always-remote Fort Apache was the last US Army garrison made up only 
of infantry and cavalry (no mechanized or artillery units).° 

Following the army’s exit, the US government transferred the prop- 
erty to the Department of the Interior for use as an Indian school managed 
by the BIA. By mid-1923, children removed from their homes on Dine 
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FIGURE 3.1: White Mountain and San Carlos Apache reservations, including the 
location of the Fort Apache and Theodore Roosevelt School National Historic 
Landmark. 


(Navajo) lands to the north occupied the soldiers’ barracks and bunks.’ By 
the later 1920s, as schools were built on Dine lands for Dine kids, Hopi, 
Pima, Yuma, and Apache children were transported to the erstwhile Fort 
Apache. The United States changed the place’s name to Theodore Roos- 
evelt School (T.R. School), replacing the soldiers and their guns with civil- 
ian bureaucrats and educators bearing almost equally dangerous policies. 
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Oblivious or indifferent to the socio-cultural and ecological damages 
accruing from its operations on Apache lands, the government’s “3 C” 
mission (i.e., control, civilize, and commoditize Native Americans and 
their lands), pressed onward.* But the BIA made less headway with the 3 
Rs (ie., “reading, riting, and ’rithmetic”). Instead of academic schooling, 
the T.R. School curriculum emphasized vocational training. Boys learn- 
ed Western ways to plant crops, hoe weeds, milk cows, tan hides, raise 
chickens, and fix small engines and vehicles. Girls learned how to clean 
non-Indian houses and to cook and do laundry using modern appliances. 
Ndee Biyati’i (Apache) and other Native languages were prohibited at 
T.R. School. Many students went on to jobs—and some to satisfying ca- 
reers—as domestics, mechanics, equipment operators, and labourers. On 
the other hand, the preponderance of benefits from federal law and policy 
implementation went to non-Indian employers, government employees, 
loggers, miners, and cattlemen. The patent injustices assured that all T.R. 
School students learned at least one lesson: suspicion of non-Natives in 
general and BIA programs and personnel in particular.’ 

As subjugation and assimilation policies crumbled under the moral 
force of Native American demands for greater autonomy, the T.R. School 
lost value as a colonializing tool. In 1960 the US Congress placed the Fort 
Apache buildings and about 400 acres of land in perpetual trust for the 
White Mountain Apache Tribe, “subject to the right of the Secretary of the 
Interior to use any part of the land and improvements for administrative or 
school purposes for as long as they are needed for the purpose.”™ This left 
the property underutilized. In 1969, the Tribe established the Apache Cul- 
tural Center and Museum in the oldest surviving log cabin at Fort Apache, 
among the first tribal museums in the United States. Fort Apache’s land and 
army buildings were listed on the National Register of Historic Places in 
1976. The museum moved to other historic buildings over the years, barely 
surviving a tragic 1985 fire that destroyed most of the collections. The mu- 
seum was renamed Nohwike’ Bagowa (House of Our Footprints) upon the 
opening of the new facility in 1997. Permanent exhibits installed since 2002 
interpret Apache history and culture and provide educational opportun- 
ities for Apaches and for visitors from around the world (Table 3.1). 

As it became clear to most US policy makers that federal Indian policy 
would never enable good lives for people, the BIA lost moral, political, and 
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TABLE 3.1: Milestones in Preserving Fort Apache 


1969 


WMaAT establishes first Tribal Cultural Center at Fort to rescue the historic 
site, perpetuate Apache cultural traditions, and reconcile past and present. 


1976 


National Park Service lists Fort Apache on the National Register of Historic 
Places. Tribe relocates Cultural Center into the surviving barracks at the 
Fort. 


1993 


WMAT adopts the Master Plan for the Fort Apache Historic Park, calling 
for property preservation for tourism-based economic development and 
interpretation. 


1995 


WMAT restores the last-remaining log cabin to serve as the WMAT Office of 
Tourism. 


1996 


WMAT stabilizes the last remaining stables; designates a tribal historic 
preservation officer (Welch); hires a professional museum director (Nancy 
Mahaney). 


1997 


WMAT dedicates the new Culture Center and Museum and the rehabilitated 
Elders Center at Fort Apache. The World Monuments Fund places Fort 
Apache on its 100 Most Endangered Sites list and provides $80,000 to 
WMaAT to further preservation efforts. 


1998 


WMAT charters the Fort Apache Heritage Foundation; restores an 
endangered wood frame officer’s quarters; initiates the Fort Apache 
Survey and Assessment Report to substantiate claims of BIA property 
mismanagement. 


1999 


WMAT files suit against the US in the Court of Claims to recover damages 
from the US for mismanagement of the Fort Apache property. 


2000 


With litigation ongoing, WMAT continues preservation work, including 
reconstruction of an imperiled wood frame officer’s quarters, period fencing 
and outdoor lighting. FAFH host the first Great Fort Apache Heritage 
Reunion. 


2003 


Supreme Court finds in favor of Tribe and remands WMAT v. US to Claims 
Court; through stabilization efforts WMAT recognizes Kinishba Ruins 
National Historic Landmark as part of the Fort Apache Historic Park. 


2004 


President’s Advisory Council on Historic Preservation recognizes WMAT as 
a Preserve America Community, the first tribe to receive the honor. 


2005 


FAHF completes NEH Challenge Grant legacy endowment campaign 


2007 


US Office of Special Trustee authorizes transfer of $12 million plus interest 
to an investment account dedicated to the perpetual preservation and 
maintenance of the Fort Apache property. 


2012 


Secretary of Interior Salazar designates Fort Apache and Theodore Roosevelt 
School as a National Historic Landmark; FAHF completes rehabilitation of 
the BIA Clubhouse to serve as offices for WMAT environmental programs 
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legal authority. Through the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s, despite the Tribe’s 
repeated affirmations of interests in preserving and using Fort Apache, 
BIA facilities managers repeatedly disregarded federal environmental and 
historic preservation laws by decimating the site’s character and integ- 
rity. In a debate at a White Mountain Apache Tribal Council meeting I 
attended circa 1992, one council member opposed any effort to preserve 
Fort Apache. He suggested one way to deal with Fort Apache and its leg- 
acies: “bulldoze it.” Other Apaches, including Council Chairman Ronnie 
Lupe, argued on practical grounds that Fort Apache held promise as part 
of the Tribe’s tourism-focused economic development portfolio. Recogniz- 
ing that Fort Apache’s still-substantial value as a heritage tourism destin- 
ation and interpretive site was being squandered, the council intervened. 
Joe Waters, one of the Tribe’s planners, secured a grant from the Arizona 
Heritage Fund and, with matching support from the BIA’s Fort Apache 
Agency, hired architect Stan Schuman to prepare a 1993 master plan to pre- 
serve and redevelop the property as the Fort Apache Historic Park.” Table 
3.1 lists highlights from the long and ongoing campaign to repurpose Fort 
Apache for the benefit of the Ndee (Apache People) and White Mountain 
Apache Tribe. 

The master plan envisioned rehabilitation of the historic buildings 
and surrounding lands for residential, recreational, educational, and com- 
mercial purposes. The plan was to be funded by anticipated revenues from 
outside visitors and investments by the Tribe and its partners to create 
offices and enterprises. But management capacities within the Tribe’s Cul- 
tural Center and Planning Department were overtaxed, so I looked for 
ways to help. As the BIA’s archaeologist, I worked initially to halt the BIA’s 
destructive property use and to encourage the federal government’s atten- 
tion to the millions of dollars of deferred maintenance and repair needs. I 
gradually added master plan implementation to my duties as archaeologist 
and, beginning in 1996, the Tribe’s historic preservation officer. My ear- 
ly efforts involved fundraising and project management for preservation 
treatments to Fort Apache’s most endangered historic buildings.” 

By 1998 it became clear that the Fort Apache project was too big for 
a lone archaeologist to do ad hoc. Even if a full-time specialist had been 
available, funding was tight. The most optimistic funding projections—via 
growth in local partnerships, external grants, tribal budget allocations, 
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visitation, and associated museum revenues—would never provide the 
sustained financial backing needed for the preservation and adaptive 
reuse of the fort’s historic buildings and grounds. The Tribe’s response 
to this dilemma involved direct appeals for assistance to the US interior 
department secretary and former Arizona Governor Bruce Babbitt. 

Efforts to persuade the federal government to do the right thing soon 
dead-ended. In 1999 the Tribe sued the United States for failing to fulfill 
its fiduciary obligations as the Fort Apache and T.R. School property man- 
ager and primary user.” The suit culminated in a 2003 victory before the 
US Supreme Court and a 2007 settlement that created a permanent fund 
to preserve the property and make it available for use in accord with the 
Tribe’s needs and interests. Three of the buildings would continue in use 
as a middle school for boarding and day students under the direction of a 
school board appointed by the White Mountain Apache Tribal Council. In 
separate interior department business, on 5 March 2012, Secretary of the 
Interior Ken Salazar officially recognized the site’s national significance 
and designated it as a National Historic Landmark (Table 3.1). The NHL 
designation provided full and final vindication for the Tribe’s interests in 
taking proper care of Fort Apache as a nationally significant historic site 
and as a place uniquely qualified and equipped to assist the Tribe and the 
Apache people in the remediation of historical injuries and the persis- 
tent crippling effects of colonialism. As discussed in the next section, the 
tribally controlled Fort Apache Heritage Foundation non-profit emerged 
as the vehicle for advancing Apache interests in Fort Apache. Subsequent 
sections make the case that these interests are best understood and ad- 
vanced in terms of sovereignty enactment. 


The Fort Apache Heritage Foundation 


Asa further complement to legal action, in 1998 the White Mountain Apa- 
che Tribe chartered (and the US Internal Revenue Service recognized) the 
Fort Apache Heritage Foundation, Inc. to provide financial and technical 
support for further master plan implementation. When operations began 
in 1998, Foundation goals emphasized (1) preservation of the historic 
buildings and landscape features; (2) tourism-focused economic develop- 
ment and community betterment; and (3) promotion of the site as a place 
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for intercultural reconciliation and the perpetuation of Apache heritage, 
both for the local Apache community and for all visitors. “We envision 
a future for the Fort Apache/T.R. School National Historic Landmark 
where tens of thousands of visitors will experience Arizona and the White 
Mountain Apache people’s history each year and will leave with greater 
understanding and appreciation for this place, people and heritage.”"* 

From 1999 to 2006, as the Tribe’s lawsuit bumped through the courts, 
the cash-strapped Foundation struggled toward the creation at Fort 
Apache of a sort of “Decolonial Williamsburg of the West.” During this 
period the Foundation tended to measure progress mainly in terms of cre- 
ating tangible and experiential products for tourism markets. Indeed, as 
more buildings were rehabilitated, more exhibits added, and more pub- 
licity circulated, benefits accrued through modest growth in tourism and 
associated revenues. Registered visitation topped 15,000 annually in 2004, 
with guests from all over the world joining local and regional clientele.” 

Big changes came in the wake of the Tribe’s 2003 Supreme Court 
victory and the Tribe’s recognition of the Foundation’s steady performance 
and fiduciary potential. The 2007 settlement agreement that concluded 
the litigation named the Foundation as the BIA’s successor to manage 
the Fort Apache and T.R. School property.” The agreement excluded 
BIA management from all but the three buildings (dormitory, classroom, 
cafeteria) essential to T.R. School operations, the landscaping associated 
with those school buildings, the BIA roads running through the property, 
and the former parade ground (i.e., current school playing field). The 
agreement also transferred $12 million plus interest into a permanent Fort 
Apache Property preservation fund (Table 3.1). The settlement agreement 
requires the Foundation to submit annual work plans and budget requests 
to the Tribal Council, and to retain at least half of the fund as a property 
maintenance endowment.”! 

Liberated for the first time from the burdens of project-by-project 
external fundraising, between 2007 and 2014 the Foundation completed 
preservation work on twenty-two of the twenty-seven historic buildings 
at Fort Apache and T.R. School. These projects included restoration of the 
1892 Commanding Officer’s Quarters; installation of a high-efficiency, 
solar-assisted central heating and cooling plant; and complete rehabilita- 
tion of the 1930 BIA Clubhouse as office space for the Tribe’s hydrology, 
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watershed, environmental planning, and historic preservation programs. 
By late 2014, the Foundation and its partners had addressed the most press- 
ing preservation threats and initiated plans to rehabilitate the property's 
400 acres of campus, pasture, farm, and river corridor. Through these 
actions and by boosting tenancy in the preserved buildings, the Foun- 
dation established practical, administrative, and financial competence as 
the facilities and lands manager. The Foundation expanded relationships 
with the Tribal Council, the T.R. School Board, the Tribe’s Historic Pres- 
ervation Office and Behavioral Health Program, the Arizona State Office 
of Tourism, the Johns Hopkins Center for American Indian Health, and 
other essential partners. 


So What? Rethinking Foundation Clientele and 
Goals 


In a speech made to acknowledge the successes listed in Table 3.1 and the 
National Historic Landmark designation, the Tribe’s Council Chairman 
Ronnie Lupe graciously stated: 


Fort Apache has always been the main meeting ground be- 
tween our Apache people and outsiders, the first place peo- 
ple have come when visiting our beautiful lands. We want 
this NHL designation to be a reminder that we have always 
welcomed government officials and private individuals into 
our territory. Some of these individuals and many of the 
federal policies they were there to implement caused harms 
to our people and our lands, but we are ready to move for- 
ward by adding to public knowledge about what happened 
at and through Fort Apache and T.R. School. Working with 
the Fort Apache Heritage Foundation and our other part- 
ners we will make Fort Apache a place of pride and prosper- 
ity. We will return it, respectfully, to active duty in service 
to education, commemoration and job creation.” 
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In a similar key, Ann Skidmore, who has served on Tribe’s museum staff 
since 1981 and is currently the administrative manager at the Nohwike’ 
Bagowa Museum, stated: 


Fort Apache is an important part of our history. I am very 
proud of the work that we have done here and of the lessons 
we can teach our children and our visitors from all over the 
world. We have been through difficult times, but we have 
also come very far in telling the stories of our people and 
of this place. Recognition of this place as a national historic 
landmark will help us continue to build Fort Apache as a 
centre for heritage tourism for the White Mountain Apache 
people.” 


These remarks and the 2014 completion of a bundle of building preserva- 
tion and property upgrades set the stage for Foundation Board reflections. 
The respite from two decades of frantic grant writing and preservation 
work to stem the tide of structural loss and degradation at Fort Apache 
prompted one Apache colleague to quip, “We won!” Indeed, as of 2018, the 
army troops and most BIA educators are gone, and with them the coercive 
underpinnings for repressive and extractive educational and administra- 
tive policies. Apaches, on the other hand, are unmistakably present and 
accounted for as a dynamic community. Not counting the roughly 9,000 
Apache residents of the adjacent San Carlos Reservation, about 13,000 
Apaches are living on ancestral homelands set aside as the Fort Apache 
Reservation.” Apaches continue making lives for themselves and their 
families, perpetuating long-standing traditions, creating new traditions, 
and pursuing futures distinct from the recent colonial past. The Tribe and 
the Apache people are the clear victors in the battle for Fort Apache. 
Foundation satisfaction with saving Fort Apache and with the NHL 
designation runs generally parallel to that experienced by environmental- 
ists responsible for including an imperilled ecosystem in a national park, 
monument, or wilderness area. On the ground, the success at Fort Apache 
means that during most business days more than two dozen Apache citi- 
zens are working and learning about the conservation and interpretation 
of watersheds, buildings, objects, and traditions—obvious progress since 
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the dark period that prompted master planning in the early 1990s.”° On the 
other hand, celebration of the 2012 NHL designation naturally prompted, 
“what’s next?” questions. The many positive steps through 2012 swiftly 
emerged as points of departure rather than termini. Foundation Board 
discussions soon shifted away from primary concern with preservation 
and redevelopment efforts affecting twenty-seven buildings and 400 acres 
to the health and welfare of the surrounding Apache community. 

The mandate to expand the positive impacts of the Fort Apache 
project beyond the property’s boundaries is obvious in light of the local 
community profile. There can be little doubt that Apache people and their 
lands need whatever benefits can be mustered. White Mountain Apaches 
are among the loss leaders in the continental-scale struggle against the 
Legacy of Conquest.” Before Fort Apache’s 1870 establishment, the West- 
ern Apaches were among the region’s most potent, healthy, and land-rich 
people, respected by all. Today, the White Mountain Apaches and their 
San Carlos relatives and neighbours are some of North America’s poorest, 
least educated, and least healthy subpopulations. There is no sugar-coating 
the reality that diabetes, substance abuse, and other social pathologies are 
all too prominent in community life around Fort Apache. In the search for 
an image to illustrate this point, I realized that virtually every photograph 
of Apache people since 1990 suffices. Figure 3.2 is a photograph at Fort 
Apache of four of the most powerful and successful Apache women in 
recent history—all members of the Tribal Council and recognized leaders. 
All have lost close family members to diabetes or substance abuse. The 
same is true for almost every Apache who works at Fort Apache and, tra- 
gically, anywhere on tribal lands. 

Neither non-Apaches who work with the Tribe nor most Apaches 
think everything that has come by way of Fort Apache is bad and harmful. 
There are, nonetheless, many things that have been getting worse since 
the US Army established Fort Apache and asserted cultural superior- 
ity, and moral and governmental authorities led Apaches to believe the 
United States was their friend and ally and then proceeded to open their 
lands for mining, ranching, farming, logging, hunting, and other means 
of extracting wealth to benefit non-Indians. Research also belongs on this 
list of parasitic activities enabled and promoted by military and civil- 
ian authorities based at or supported by Fort Apache. Considering only 
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FIGURE 3.2: Four Tribal Councilwomen. Left to right: Mariddie Craig, Phoebe Nez, 
Margaret Walker and Judy Dehose—lead the procession for the first annual Ndee 
Yade Fort Apache Heritage Reunion, Fort Apache, May 2000. Courtesy Nohwike’ 
Bagowa Museum. 


archaeological research, for example, White Mountain and San Carlos 
Apaches have boosted the careers of hundreds of archaeologists, includ- 
ing mine, by hosting University of Arizona archaeological field schools 
from 1931 through 2003. Yet archaeologists and curators have been slow to 
acknowledge the harmful effects experienced by our hosts from the excav- 
ations and collections or to respond in kind to the Apaches’ generosity.” 

The Foundation is trying to do better. Recognition of Fort Apache’s 
historical, symbolic, and instrumental position in relation to the sur- 
rounding Apache community has, since 2012, become the essential con- 
text for deliberations on how the Fort Apache initiative can and must have 
truly consequential benefits. Still, the real work of reclaiming Fort Apache 
and T.R. School as an integral part of the Apache community and home- 
land has barely begun. 
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Sovereignty-Driven Heritage Conservation at Fort 
Apache 


As of 2018, the reasons for the Foundation’s incomplete success are fairly 
obvious: the campaign that began in 1992 to restore and redevelop the 
property was pursued primarily in accord with non-Apache principles 
and priorities. Despite excellent intentions, an understandable emphasis 
on addressing structural preservation issues, and the creation of many 
benefits to the Tribe and many of its citizens, Foundation efforts through 
2012 sought, in the main, to engage, impress, and market to non-Apaches. 

This initial focus was rational in terms of mandates to avoid the further 
loss of historic buildings and to create needed jobs, but it failed to escape 
the confines of colonialist mindsets and practices that subordinated local 
interests to quests for participation in external markets and partnerships. 
As the Foundation Board undertook revisions to the master plan, the need 
to systematically prioritize Apache values and interests became clear. In 
response, the Foundation has set a different course guided both by rigor- 
ous professionalism in management and by community engagement in all 
phases of Fort Apache planning and programming. 

Foundation participation in more and better collaborations with the 
Tribe’s citizens has also caused the Foundation to consider its roles and 
goals as a semi-autonomous subsidiary of the Tribe. How can the Foun- 
dation, a small non-profit organization, effectively identify and attend to 
the interests of the Tribe and its citizens as well as to its court-defined 
mission? The one-word answer also encapsulates what White Mountain 
Apaches want: sovereignty. Proposed here as the most concise means for 
describing the goals of all or most Indigenous communities, sovereignty 
stands in theory and practice as the effective opposite of colonialism. Al- 
though it is often conceptualized in grandiose terms, closer engagement 
with local Apache values and interests has led the Foundation to approach 
sovereignty, as Willow does, in terms of doing, as the veritable enactment 
of land and community stewardship.”* Thought of in terms of stewardship 
at Fort Apache, and perhaps, elsewhere, sovereignty is inclusive, non-au- 
thoritarian, grounded in responsibilities to future generations, and exer- 
cised through five inter-braided “pillars” or pursuits: 
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1. Self-sufficiency—creation and maintenance of sustainable 
supplies of the food, water, shelter, and human 
relationships essential for people to survive and thrive; 


2. Self-determination—policies and practices that foster 
and enable futures concordant with long-standing and 
emergent community values and interests; 


3. Self-governance—internal capacities to pursue and 
sustain self-determination; 


4. Self-representation—first-person portrayals of cultures, 
histories, and aspirations; 


5. Peer Recognition—establishment of government- 
to-government and other peer relationships based 
on legitimate authority over territory, citizens, and 
resources.” 


The five-pillar framework offers guidance on ways to serve and inte- 
grate the needs and interests of citizens, communities, and nation-scale 
institutions. Support for the exercise of White Mountain Apache Tribe 
sovereignty, at levels ranging from basic human needs to expansive inter- 
governmental relations, is guiding Fort Apache Foundation planning and 
programming for further decolonization of this emphatically colonial 
property. The Foundation Board now explicitly and consistently priori- 
tizes local Apache preferences in planning future roles of the Fort Apache 
and T.R. School NHL in reservation and regional community develop- 
ment, in civic engagement, in citizen education, and in local economic 
stimulation. 

The Foundation is engaging members of the Tribal Council, T.R. School 
Board, and other partners in ongoing discussions about Fort Apache’s 
short- and long-term roles in building a White Mountain Apache future 
grounded in long-standing and emergent Apache values. Foundation ex- 
periments employing the NHL to effect sovereignty-enhancing policies, 
practices, and programming are obliging it to reach into the Tribe’s civil 
society, up to the Tribal Council, and out to other partners. The Table 3.2 
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TABLE 3.2: Building Sovereignty’s Five Pillars 


People Place Memory Plans 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY Develop internal Rehabilitate the Train Apache Use Fort Apache as 
capacities to Fort Apache and citizens to collect an enterprise zone 


steward lands, 
water supplies, 
buildings, grounds, 


T.R. School farm 
fields, orchards, 
and irrigation 


and conserve 
oral traditions, 
photographs, 


for local commerce 
and reduce reliance 
on off-reservation 


collections, and systems documents, and businesses 
traditions objects 
SELF- Support T.R. Collaborate Build existing Set aside the site’s 
DETERMINATION School Board with the Johns collections into a riparian corridors 
interests in creating Hopkins Center world-class ‘Apache and other areas 
an immersion for American National Archive’ of high ecological 
school focused Indian Health in repository and integrity as Tribal 
on instruction in harnessing youth center for research, preserves 
Apache language entrepreneurship and interpretation 


and culture arts 
and traditions 


to expand the 
Internet café in 
Building 103 


SELF-GOVERNANCE 


Host the 
Whiteriver Unified 
School District 
Junior Leadership 


Manage the 
Nohwike’ Bagowa 
Museum Store 

to become the 


Use the Apache 
National 
Archives as the 
destination of 


Transition the 
Foundation Board 
of Directors to 
(even) fuller 


Academy, serving premier retail tribal government control by White 
middle schoolers outlet for Apache records to boost Mountain Apache 
in a four-week artists and for administrative citizens 
summer programs raising funds to solvency 
promote Apache 
arts 
SELF- Assure the primacy Hosteach Maythe Maintain Privilege Apache 
REPRESENTATION of Apache voicesin annual Ndee La’ respectful values, knowledge 
the interpretation Ade (Gathering of separations and preferences in 
of local and the People) Fort between policies and daily 
regional history Apache Heritage interpretations of practices (i.e., 
and culture Celebration and Apache community Board recruitment 
Apache Song and history and status and decision 
Dance Competition and interpretations making, aesthetic 
of Fort Apacheand choices, menu 
T.R. School history planning, etc.). 
PEER Provide staff and Host the only Initiate formal Maintain and 
RECOGNITION Board members Arizona Office and informal grow public- and 
as trainers for of Tourism Local intercultural private-sector 
workshops on Visitor Information reconciliation partnerships; 
tribal museum Center located on processes attended Attract federal, 
and tribal historic tribal lands by representatives state, and private 
preservation officer of groups with ties investments to 
operations to Fort Apacheand support all of the 
T.R. School history above 
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summary of contributions to each of sovereignty’s five pillars illustrates 
how the Foundation is creating synergistic connections among culture, 
landscape, architecture, local capacities and external audiences, markets, 
and clienteles.*° 

There are, of course, multiple overlaps and synergies among these five 
clusters of initiatives. Most projects and programs support and strength- 
en more than one of the pillars. The essential point illustrated in Table 
3.2 and through work at Fort Apache is that sovereignty may be decon- 
structed and refocused to give meaning and direction to creative ways 
to harmonize varied interests in challenging contexts. With or without 
such conceptual deconstruction, sovereignty readily emerges as a prac- 
tical guide for action directed toward community health, social vitality, 
and environmental rehabilitation. Fort Apache as an antidote to coloni- 
alism is all the more potent because of its early history as a hub for the 
imposition and enactment of non-Apache values and its recent history as 
the legal battleground between the Tribe and the United States. The Fort 
Apache project’s ongoing transformation into a context and vehicle for 
experiments in sovereignty enactment provides the basis for a concluding 
discussion of factors affecting the initial success and longer-term sustain- 
ability of local conservation. 


Tribal Sovereignty + Historical Preservation = 
Innovative Environmentalism 


Embedded in the history, structure, and Apache community prioritiza- 
tion of the Fort Apache Heritage Foundation is the “seed” of a distinctive 
and potentially fruitful strategy for addressing sources and causes of on- 
going harms to colonized peoples and rifts between Native and non-Na- 
tive Americans and Canadians.” This strategy carries the promise of link- 
ing the Foundation’s mandates to preserve Fort Apache with the White 
Mountain Apache Tribe’s mandates to reclaim elements of sovereignty 
decimated by a century and a half of concerted colonial impositions and 
environmental damages. 

The Foundation’s rapidly accruing experience with community-en- 
gaged and sovereignty-driven conservation raises issues as well as hope. 
At least four sets of questions have emerged relating to Foundation efforts 
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to facilitate enactments of Apache sovereignty. First, how will the Founda- 
tion and its partners incorporate and employ Apache ways of doing busi- 
ness? In other words, how can values, interests, preferences, and priorities 
originating within reservation borders be synchronized with external 
(“dominant society”) goals and operating principles? Second, how readily 
can Fort Apache and the Foundation be altered and adapted to respond 
constructively to future changes in local community interests, preferenc- 
es, and priorities? What might be done to be ready to shift Foundation 
plans and processes to accommodate community dynamics? Third, how 
is Fort Apache and FAHF changing the people it touches and those who 
touch the place and organization (staff, residents, partners, visitors, etc.)? 
Finally, what public goods (i.e., benefits free to all) are Fort Apache and 
FAHF producing? What informal social work, public security, aesthetic 
pleasures, remembering, recreation, and self- and collective care and or- 
ganizing is happening at and because of Fort Apache? These questions 
deserve particular attention in a community characterized by underem- 
ployment, related social ills, and suspicions of organizations and authori- 
ties deeply grounded in historical experience.’ 

As of 2018, it remains uncertain when and how clear answers to these 
four cloudy questions will emerge, though emerge they must. Fort Apache 
remains something of an enclave, a place symbolizing a history of lost 
land, culture, and autonomy. Many Apaches remain suspicious of even the 
best-intentioned schemes, especially initiatives stemming from Fort Apa- 
che. Similar suspicions extend to individuals who seek positions of author- 
ity. Subtle and less subtle pressures that inhibit Apache participation in 
non-family organizations help explain why Apaches have yet to dominate 
the Foundation Board’s membership.* A further complication is the fine 
line between serving the Tribe’s interests as perceived by the Tribal Coun- 
cil and the community’s interests as perceived by other Apache leaders 
and the Foundation Board. Respect for formal aspects of the Tribe’s sover- 
eignty require the Foundation to treat the eleven-member Tribal Council 
as the ultimate authority on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation.** On the 
other hand, the emerging vision for Fort Apache as a hub for community 
processes and civic activities means the Foundation must listen from the 
grassroots up as well as from the Tribal Council down. Apache citizens are 
teaching the Foundation how to better reach into elected and appointed 
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leadership while increasing responsiveness to the rank and file of actual 
and possible property users and beneficiaries. 

While firm answers to these four questions may be elusive for now, the 
Foundation’s recent experience is bringing to the surface several criteria 
for taking sovereignty-driven conservation and research to the next level 
at Fort Apache. These criteria boil down to common sense reiterations of 
three emerging Foundation mandates: Apaches must be the exclusive or 
primary beneficiaries of Foundation activities; Apache citizens must con- 
tinue to gain control over Fort Apache and Foundation governance; and 
lastly, as community engagement broadens and deepens, the Foundation 
must shift toward proactive support for community processes to bring to 
the fore local community views about the merits of the property and of 
Foundation management thereof. 

A second set of criteria for advancing Tribe and Foundation goals 
derives from the science of sustainable resource conservation.” This lit- 
erature identifies conditions under which communities and managers are 
likely to cooperate to the benefit of communities, environments, and re- 
sources. Research results indicate that cooperation is more likely when the 
resource being managed is culturally or economically important (or both), 
when it is adjacent to the community, and when it is managed in accord 
with community values, preferences, and needs. If these conditions are 
met, and if leaders emerge who are willing to take political risks to pur- 
sue collective benefits from restrictions on harmful environmental uses, 
then sustainable and community-engaged resource conservation becomes 
more likely. 

All of these criteria are being met at Fort Apache. A growing number 
of White Mountain Apache citizens now view Fort Apache as a place of 
real opportunity. Its enclave status is being leveraged by reinventing the 
place as a sovereignty-driven incubator for creativity, professionalism, 
self-organizing, and entrepreneurship. The Nohwike’ Bagowa museum, 
in particular, is regarded by most Apache citizens as a uniquely valuable 
educational and interpretive resource that represents and serves Apache 
values, preferences, and interests. Tribal leaders increasingly give priority 
attention to Fort Apache as the locus for new initiatives. Change is palp- 
able and positive. 
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I close this chapter with an appeal for greater attention by scholars and 
advocates of all stripes to opportunities presented by the shared interests 
and goals of campaigns for historic preservation, local and Indigenous 
sovereignties, and environmental health and sustainability. The theory of 
progress manifest in Foundation activities and initial responses to the four 
sets of questions noted above is that community-engaged conservation of 
the primary locus of Apache subjugation and colonization will restore, en- 
hance, and expand Apache sovereignty. Fort Apache is emerging as the hub 
for Apache reclamation of birthrights, cultural distinctiveness, territorial 
connectivity, political potency, and economic vitality. Much remains to be 
done, but Foundation responses thus far to the White Mountain Apache 
Tribe’s struggles to address persistent social and environmental challen- 
ges have boosted opportunities for Apaches to safeguard and use the 400 
acres, twenty-seven historic structures, and object and media collections 
under Foundation trusteeship. Self-sufficiency, self-governance, self-rep- 
resentation, self-determination, and peer recognition are being enhanced 
and expanded by and through the preservation and adaptive reuse of Fort 
Apache’s buildings and landscapes. 

Foundation activities are also revealing the interdependencies of bio- 
physical and socio-cultural heritage conservation, including underappre- 
ciated connections among human-built and largely unmodified landscape 
elements. Indeed, historic preservation and environmentalism share core 
values, interests, and goals centred on fostering collective senses of place, 
honouring the complexity embedded in places and ecosystems, and pass- 
ing on to future generations our ancestors’ most significant, authentic, 
and valuable legacies. As Jane Jacobs observed a half-century ago—and 
as urban and regional planners continue to discover—people thrive in the 
complexity of multi-layered, multi-functional, “messy” spaces.** On a par- 
allel and more materialist plane, historic preservation done properly, as it 
is being done at Fort Apache, results in reduced contributions of building 
demolition debris to landfills, lowered energy consumption and green- 
house gas emissions, perpetuation of skilled building trades, and reuse of 
already altered lands in lieu of new disturbance.” Preservation and con- 
servation of historic buildings and sites is environmentalism.** 
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Re-Scaling Sovereignty to Boost Personal and 
Group Accountability and Sustainability 


Even casual attention to environmental stories in major news suggests that 
the fate of our planet rests in the hands of elected and appointed officials 
in Washington, Ottawa, Beijing, and other national capitals. Major news 
outlets often features stories of heroes engaged in desperate quests to “stop 
this” or “save that.” The dominant messages are that global-scale issues 
and concerns are what really matters and that those in positions of author- 
ity will take care of the problems. Contrary to the prevailing media focus 
on (inter)national law and policy, celebrity issues, and public relations 
campaigns, however, it is work by ordinary people and local institutions to 
spare specific places from drilling, logging, mining, and mismanagement 
that provides the essential determinants of environmental and commun- 
ity health and resilience. 

The lessons emerging from Fort Apache and from the other stories re- 
lated in this book offer another view. Few of us—perhaps only 1 percent of 
the 1 percent—actually live at global scales. Even so, each and all of us have 
the power to change our worlds. Regardless of how much money we make, 
we all dwell locally. We live in and take care of houses and apartments and 
neighbourhoods and towns and cities. We work in businesses and schools 
and bureaucracies. We make decisions—dozens and even hundreds of 
them every day—about what to eat, how to move about, who and what 
to care for, and who and what to ignore for now or later. These decisions, 
whether made on the basis of our own personal values and preferences or 
because of duties imposed by circumstances, aggregate into social pro- 
cesses and patterns that define and animate our institutions and societies. 
Individual acts are the undeniable building blocks of society and history. 

Amidst media blitzes relating to global-scale changes in climates, 
oceans, and supplies of fresh water and farmland, it is easy to forget that 
one of the most important levels and scales of environmentalism is local, 
personal, and even attitudinal. Of equal importance to parliamentary de- 
bates or United Nations resolutions are the intrinsically individual com- 
mitments to save the world or at least a treasured bit of it. It is seldom, 
if ever, easy to find unity, much less harmony, amidst the cacophony of 
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individual interests and preferences. But the history of effective conserv- 
ation in general, and that of the Fort Apache Heritage Foundation and 
some of the other organizations showcased in these pages, proves that it is 
possible and worth trying to pull off. 

As nations within nations, tribes and First Nations may seem natu- 
ral contexts for experiments in sovereignty-driven conservation, but the 
approach can also guide any place- and culture-based community inter- 
ested in perpetuating definitive or distinctive relations with their lands 
and traditions. The decolonizing policies and practices described above 
provide concrete steps for collaborations among Native and non-Native 
environmentalists, advocates, managers, and researchers committed to 
the stewardship of places, objects, and traditions. 
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From Southern Alberta to Northern 
Brazil: Indigenous Conservation 
and the Preservation of Cultural 
Resources 


Sterling Evans 


“Native National Park!” screamed the headlines of the New York Times 
on 23 June 2013. The article that followed described how the US National 
Park Service (NPS) and the Oglala Lakota (Sioux) Nation were working to 
move from a joint management agreement for Badlands National Park in 
South Dakota to developing a tribal national park. The proposal, under- 
way at various stages since 1976, awaits full Congressional approval; signs 
at the park borders as of fall 2015, however, do say “Entering Badlands 
National Park, in Cooperation with Oglala Sioux Tribe.” The initiative sets 
aside the South Unit of the park, 53,320 hectares, to be operated by the 
Oglala, creating the first tribal national park in the United States.' 
Perhaps it takes a front-page New York Times article to remind us 
about the relationship between Native peoples and national parks in the 
United States and elsewhere.’ But the evolving nature of this relationship 
and how it has been studied is not exactly new, especially as there are 
works that have explored Native conflicts and solutions with park devel- 
opment across the world.’ Specifically for the United States, there have 
been several studies that provide historical analysis of removal of Natives 
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from national parks, most of which are very critical of US policy that first 
used Aboriginals as tourist features in park settings and then removed 
them from park boundaries altogether.’ 

These studies logically cannot cover every dimension or geographic- 
al area of Native peoples—national park relationships and tend to neglect 
state and provincial parks (a broader theme that DeWitt addresses in this 
volume). Oddly, few of the works on the Global South mention the Cos- 
ta Rican experience with parks and Native people, despite that country’s 
impressive conservation record. While many of the works deal extensively 
with Brazil’s more famous national parks that include Indigenous lifeways 
in the Amazon, none mentions the significance of Sete Cidades and Serra 
da Capivara national parks in the northern Brazilian state of Piaui, which 
work to preserve prehistoric cultural resources. By bringing these exam- 
ples into view alongside examples from Canada and the United States, 
this chapter deepens our comparative understanding of the relationship 
between Native peoples and conservation efforts in the preservation of 
cultural resources.* As governments continue to understand the need for 
reconciliation with Native peoples for past and present injustices, we can 
see how conservation continues to play a vital role in the process. This 
chapter thus illustrates a changing relationship between the state and 
nature, especially with focus on historical Indigenous rights that are re- 
flected in acknowledging a Native sense of place and the importance of ac- 
cess to land across the Western hemisphere. “Conservation” and protected 
areas, as well as environmentalism, can no longer be seen as merely for the 
purpose of ecological preservation, and this broader understanding has 
implications beyond Native-park relationships. 

With those thoughts in mind, this chapter contributes to the goals 
of Environmental Activism on the Ground, especially in terms of how In- 
digenous people have worked as small-scale conservationists to promote 
the development and management of protected areas in their home re- 
gions. Indeed, as the book’s editors have alluded to in their introduction, 
Indigenous people have made a measurable “splash” on the local environ- 
mental scene in many parts of the Americas. And as such, the scope of this 
chapter, from southern Alberta to northern Brazil, offers a comparative, 
transnational approach to a wide array of Native natural and cultural con- 
servation initiatives. 
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The chapter is divided into three parts. The first offers a historiograph- 
ical background and comparative analysis of conservation units in the 
Americas that aid in our understanding of Native-park relations. It hopes 
to show that the case studies discussed in the next two sections are not 
isolated examples but representative of a broader trend. Part II explores 
and compares two different zones of ancient Native cultural preservation: 
Writing-on-Stone Provincial Park, Alberta, and Sete Cidades National 
Park, Brazil. Both are characterized by badlands, rock formations caused 
by extensive erosion over time, and ancient petroglyphs. Finally, Part III 
examines three case studies of Indigenous conservation areas, including 
Badlands National Park, South Dakota; Death Valley National Park, Cali- 
fornia; and Indigenous reserves in Costa Rica. 


I: Comparisons of Indigenous Conservation across 
the Americas 


The examples of Indigenous and other local resident-national park rela- 
tionships that are at the heart of this chapter are part of a larger, histor- 
ic, community-based conservation (CBC) system of park planning that 
emerged in the 1980s.° CBC is a much-needed trend in national park de- 
velopment, one nearly absent for most of the worldwide history of con- 
servation. Yet by the end of the twentieth century its time had come. Mex- 
ican ecologist Arturo Gdmez-Pompa made this clear: “We can no longer 
earmark an area as a ‘Nature Reserve: Keep Out’ and have it policed, while 
multitudes of starving peasants in the vicinity are looking for a suitable 
spot to plant next season’s crops.” Park planners across the Global South 
have come to realize this. James Nations, an ecological anthropologist 
who has done extensive field work in the Lacandon Rainforest of Chiapas, 
Mexico, has argued that “national parks and reserves must go beyond the 
goals of protecting species and preserving habitat. .. . [They] must take 
into account the needs of local people.” The Lacandon, North Amer- 
ica’s largest montane rainforest, is an example of a place where that did 
not immediately occur when UNESCO, with the Mexican government’s 
blessing, created the Montes Azules Biosphere Reserve in 1978. The local 
backlash, especially from Indigenous peoples of the region, was swift and 
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fierce. They insisted there be an “Indian Farmers’ Preserve” instead, and 
urged local residents to seize parts of the “unoccupied jungle.” 

This scenario could have been avoided if UNESCO and Mexico had in- 
corporated a community-based system. In their seminal volume on CBC, 
Western and Wright defined the strategy as that which includes “the coex- 
istence of people and nature, as distinct from protectionism and the seg- 
regation of people from nature.” They explore how CBC can take on many 
different forms, and is dependent on factors such as culture and funding, 
but “if nothing else ... can help buffer areas from ecological impoverish- 
ment”—especially as the world’s 8,000 national parks and protected areas 
that cover 4 percent of the earth’s surface suffer from ecological degrada- 
tion, habitat fragmentation, edge effects, and species extinction. This con- 
cept illustrates well the importance of the Costa Rican Indigenous reserve 
system described below in which Native lands adjoin national parks and 
help provide biological connectivity and ecological corridors. As Western 
and Wright suggest, the end sum is vital: “At stake is nothing less than the 
fate of the natural world and its resources.” 

There are problems that accompany CBC. Stan Stevens has warned 
that because too often the initiatives are based on funding sources far 
from a park “they can fall short of real community-based conservation,” 
and leaders of sponsoring NGOs or foundations “may have different ideas 
from Indigenous communities about what community-based conserv- 
ation is.” But the values of linking Indigenous rights with conservation 
are worth the efforts. Native peoples’ contributions include an “intimate 
knowledge of local geography and ecology,” knowing “sacred places and 
species,” and being “skilled and concerned observers” of changing land 
uses." Indigenous groups gain in the process, too, especially with at- 
taining greater recognition as distinct nations with their own communal 
lands, and by gaining benefits that involve local economic development 
and control over tourism. 

Comparatively, there are places in the Western Hemisphere that in 
many ways adhere to CBC, and have for decades, but perhaps without 
labelling their strategies as such. For example, in Mexico, the government 
of Lazaro Cardenas (1934-1940) established national parks more as com- 
munity parks for access to local populations and ecological restoration 
than as tourist destinations. Most of those were rather small, but designed 
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to be near where Mexicans would use them for day outings, and to pro- 
tect watersheds for sustaining local forests and water sources.” And while 
these parks do not exactly advance the CBC model, they can be viewed 
as alternatives to park systems in First World countries, especially as the 
Mexicans established them for local use, without confiscating large sec- 
tions of land that had been used for agriculture, grazing, and forestry for 
generations. More similar in Mexico to the CBC strategy is the country’s 
system of community forests. Not a part of the national parks, Mexico’s 
vast network of community forests, managed at local levels by campesino 
and Indigenous groups, represent conservation based on local input. And 
while important ecological benefits are accrued in the process, the com- 
munity forests are primarily for economic uses of the land (logging and 
forest products), but with a more sustainable focus than that of industrial 
forestry. They should not be lumped in with how other countries are in- 
corporating parks into CBC but are worthy of comparative mention here.” 

Farther south in Honduras. there have been successes to move away 
from “fortress conservation” to Indigenous CBC models, especially at 
UNESCO’s Rio Plátano Biosphere Reserve in coastal Miskitia. While some 
human activity is prohibited there for purposes of environmental conserv- 
ation, local Miskito Indians maintain access to lands within the reserve 
for subsistence agriculture, especially as they understand and maintain a 
highly gendered commitment to land tenure and farming. Still, some of 
UNESCO’s plans for “sustainable systems” are more on paper than in real- 
ity, as according to Sharlene Mollett, “paradigms for national development 
and notions of national progress continuously devalue Indigenous tenure 
arrangements and land-use systems.”"* 

In Panama there have been notable successes in Indigenous conserv- 
ation initiatives via parks. In the 1980s the Kuna Indians on Panama’s 
Caribbean coastal islands established what anthropologist Jason Clay has 
called “the world’s first internationally recognized forest park created by 
an indigenous group.” The park creates revenues for the Kuna from eco- 
tourists eager to learn about the tropical rainforest, and from their sale of 
“research rights” to scientists who come to the region for tropical research 
projects. The Kuna control all access to the park and require reports from 
the scientists before they leave. They require the research teams to hire Kuna 
assistants to accompany them throughout the forest. As Clay suggests, the 
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Kuna have “established a precedent for other indigenous groups, and even 
countries, regarding research undertaken on their land.” 

Similarly, in Colombia, in a successful attempt to restore Indigen- 
ous lands that mining companies and large-scale ranches had nearly de- 
stroyed, in 1984 a group of fifty-six Indian communities banded together 
to form a cooperative to replant, restore, and protect their forests along 
with their cultures and human rights. Working with nurseries run by lo- 
cal communities in southern Colombia, the Indians planted thousands of 
native-species trees. The renewed forests help protect watersheds, provide 
fruits and nuts for local consumption and sale, and produce sustainable 
stands for firewood. Thus, the forests are essential to the long-standing 
welfare of these Native groups. The Colombian government enshrined 
these concepts into law in 1994, creating Zonas de Reserva Campesina 
(Rural Workers Reserves) recognizing that Indigenous groups are allied 
in the effort to conserve protected areas and allowing them more rights 
in them than for squatters who move in. Thus, as a part of the Colombian 
national park system, these reserves help conceive a newer notion of con- 
servation, one that blends rural Indigenous groups and working peoples 
within the concept of nature.” 

Perhaps these types of community-based initiatives are reflective of 
what famed Amazonianist anthropologist Darrell Posey has called “the 
conscience of conservation.” Using the model of Brazil’s national park de- 
velopment, which includes Kayapó Indigenous forest uses in remote parts 
of the Amazon, he has advocated for a bridge between natural, social, and 
folk sciences. Posey’s research on Kayapó understandings of the environ- 
ment shows how even their language reveals nuanced ways to understand 
different species of plants, their botanical and medicinal uses, and their 
role in local economies. Likewise, the Indians’ methods of extracting re- 
sources from the plants and knowledge of how and when to harvest them 
and how to conserve them over time are valuable by-products of the ways 
in which conservation can be a bridge between Brazil’s national park sys- 
tem and its agency for Indigenous affairs, and between environmentalist 
agendas for forest protection and human rights organizations’ agendas for 
survival of Indigenous groups. Due to this conservation strategy, the Kay- 
apo and other groups continue surviving on their own well-established 
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understandings of the rainforest and the foods, pharmacopeia, and eco- 
nomic resources it provides."® 


II: Preserving Native Cultural Resources 


Southern Alberta: “A Magical Landscape” 


Writing-on-Stone Provincial Park, also called the Ajsinai’ pi Nation- 
al Historic Site of Canada, in the Milk River Valley of southern Alberta 
represents one of the greatest collections of prehistoric petroglyphs (rock 
carvings) and pictographs (rock drawings) in the Western Hemisphere. 
In fact, Aisinai’ pi is Blackfoot for “where the drawings are.” The valley is 
characterized by an arid landscape spotted with eroded sandstone gullies 
and coulees, or badlands, and rock formations typical of this part of the 
Northwestern Plains. At Writing-on-Stone, the coulees are deep, form- 
ing large cliff walls and an amazing array of capstone, mushroom-shaped 
rocks known as hoodoos created by thousands of years of erosion from 
brutal winds, blowing sand, harsh rain, and continuous cycles of freez- 
ing and thawing ice. Geologists estimate that approximately 15,000 to 
20,000 years ago the receding and melting glaciers of the last Ice Age sent 
great quantities of water through this area, helping to shape the valley’s 
unique formations. In promotional literature, the government of Alberta 
has declared that these processes “created fantastic shapes and a magical 
landscape.” 

On the cliffs that form the backdrop of this park are the petroglyphs 
that tell stories of early peoples in the area, what they hunted, the conflicts 
that they had with other groups, and the arrival and use of horses (by 
the eighteenth century), and include depictions of relations with Euro- 
pean newcomers as time moved into the nineteenth century. There are an 
incredible 50,000-odd drawings, extending from the prehistoric period to 
the 1920s.” This is the historical region of the Southern Piegan (part of 
the Blackfoot Nation, or in the United States, the Blackfeet), whose ancient 
descendants may have been the artists of the petroglyphs and who today 
maintain a very real presence and management role for Writing-on-Stone 
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Provincial Park. The Cree Nation also considers this a sacred place from 
its past. 

According to Blackfoot beliefs, it was Old Man, or Napi the super- 
natural trickster, who created the world, and formed the badlands from 
his travels in the region. He taught the people how to survive in this 
country, and the land remains today much as he created it then. The cliff 
walls provided shelter from the Chinook winds (warming winds from the 
Pacific Ocean that cross the Rockies and descend into interior regions, 
causing higher temperatures and snow to melt) that characterize south- 
ern Alberta—shelter that attracted the Blackfoot and Cree to hunt, gather 
firewood and food, and make encampments there as early as 3,000 years 
ago. While the Blackfoot are the First Nation most affliated with the park, 
other Native peoples like the Gros Ventre, Blood or Piegan, Assiniboine, 
Crow, Kootenay, and Shoshone frequented the area and likely contributed 
to the petroglyphs. Some groups occasionally wintered here, again mak- 
ing use of the natural shelters and abundant wood and game. The dry 
valleys made for useful travel routes and places where hunting and war 
parties could conceal themselves from bison and other game and from 
enemy peoples. Due to the hoodoos and ancient drawings, the area be- 
came a sacred space for Aboriginals, a place to revere and fear the spirit 
world, to seek spiritual guidance by practising rituals and vision quests. 
To them the hoodoos were actually giant men turned to stone by the Great 
Spirit as punishment for evil deeds. The area also became an important 
burial ground for deceased elders of the Blackfoot and other peoples who 
placed the corpses in crevices and caves abundant in the sandstone for- 
mations, allowing “the spirits of the dead easy access to the afterworld.””! 

The petroglyphs represent a wide variety of cultural recording. Native 
artists used charcoal and red ochre to paint the figures, and much of the 
artwork was biographical, commemorating events like battles and hunts. 
We learn that the people here hunted bison, deer, bear, elk, and bighorn 
sheep, and in battles they used bows, shields, spears, hatchets, and, much 
later, guns. We see evidence of tipis and travois, and the dogs that helped 
move them. There are also likely depictions of dreams, visions, and spirit- 
ual rituals.” 

That the government of Alberta established Writing-on-Stone Prov- 
incial Park in 1957 helped in a major way to preserve the First Nations’ 
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cultural resources and to end the looting, vandalism, and graffiti that 
threatened to destroy the artwork in the nineteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies.” It also signalled how the park could serve as a place for cultural and 
environmental education and as a boon to the local economy as it draws 
tourists visiting Dinosaur Provincial Park just north of Writing-on-Stone 
and the Canadian Rockies to the west.” Access to the petroglyphs is lim- 
ited at Writing-on-Stone; tour guides, usually Native, must lead visitors 
on guided hikes that require advance ticketing as a way to protect against 
vandalism and to ensure that visitors get Native perspectives. That the 
Blackfoot are so integral to the park, serve as its trail guides, and continue 
to use the area for sacred ceremonies, as do other First Nations, speaks 
well for Writing-on-Stone being a prime example of Indigenous park con- 
servation and the protection of cultural resources. In many ways all of this 
represents a decolonizing process, in that the Blackfoot are maintaining 
their own power to control the narrative of their past, whereas Indigenous 
voices or presence are virtually absent in many North American nation- 
al parks. Both the Blackfoot and the Alberta government worked with 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) to declare the park a world heritage site. 

Writing-on-Stone is the northernmost site of these ancient Indigen- 
ous petroglyphs. It is among many such sites that include similarly pre- 
served Native artwork, including Columbia Hills and Pictograph Cave 
state parks in Montana; Medicine Lodge State Archaeological Site, Castle 
Gardens, Legend Rock, and White Mountain Petroglyphs in Wyoming; 
Nine Mile Canyon (supposedly the “world’s longest art gallery”) and Dry 
Fork Petroglyphs in Utah; Tumamoc Hill and Deer Valley Petroglyph Pre- 
serve in Arizona; Inscription Rock at El Morro and Petroglyph national 
monuments in New Mexico; and Serrania de Chiribiquete National Nat- 
ural Park in Colombia.” One of the southernmost sites is Sete Cidades 
National Park in Brazil. 


Northern Brazil: Sete Cidades National Park 


The state of Piaui in northern Brazil is home to some of the world’s most 
numerous prehistoric Indigenous petroglyphs and pictographs, and ac- 
cording to some archaeologists, the very earliest ones in the Americas. 
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They are divided between Serra da Capivara National Park in southeast- 
ern Piaui (the park that is home to what are considered the oldest petro- 
glyphs in the Western Hemisphere) and Sete Cidades National Park in the 
northern part of the state. 

Brazil’s second national park, proclaimed by President Janio Quad- 
ros in 1961, Sete Cidades protects one of the country’s (and perhaps all of 
South America’s) most extensive array of prehistoric Indigenous petro- 
glyphs and pictographs. Meaning the “seven cities” in Portuguese, Sete 
Cidades is home to seven different groupings of rock outcrops and for- 
mations, all resembling little “cities” that are characterized by Indigenous 
artwork recording many facets of prehistoric lifeways and spirituality, and 
which provide clues regarding the wildlife of the region in past times. The 
national park consists of 6,304 hectares and is located within the Brazil- 
ian Northeast’s cerrado ecosystem, a bioregion comprised of a xeric and 
thorny scrubforest. The cerrado here abuts the caatinga—another eco- 
system unique to the Brazilian Northeast that is characterized by dry, 
deciduous forest and desert-like savanna. The two overlapping ecosystems 
create a high level of biodiversity and endemism that the park helps to 
protect. Most of the park, in fact, is kept provisionally closed to visitors as 
a means to protect the fragile environment. As at Writing-on-Stone, the 
dry climate of the cerrado has helped preserve the artwork at Sete Cidades 
over time. Remarkably, the petroglyphs at Sete Cidades resemble very 
closely those in the North American West. 

The biggest difference with Sete Cidades, however, is that there are 
very few Indigenous peoples in Piaui or the surrounding area who de- 
scend from the prehistoric peoples who created this artwork. The region 
at one time was inhabited or visited by the now extinct Poti and Quirri- 
di peoples, and possibly by ancestors of the Tabajara tribe. Radio-carbon 
testing has estimated that many of the petroglyphs were created as long as 
10,000 years ago, although some could be as recent as from the nineteenth 
century.” After centuries of being enslaved and slaughtered by colonists in 
northeast Brazil and dying from European diseases, only a few communi- 
ties of Tabajara remain in remote parts of southern Ceara (bordering Pi- 
aui to the east). But the national park protects this site that was frequented 
by ancient peoples. As a sign at the park entrance states (translated from 
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Portuguese), “The mark of prehistoric man should make us remember the 
constant respect for our ancestors, our heritage, and above all else, nature.” 

Likewise, the national park protects an amazing array of badlands 
formations that date back to their possible creation 190 million years ago. 
The sandstone outcroppings and formations are from the Devonian strata 
of the Parnaiba sedimentary basin that formed during the Palaeozoic era. 
As at Writing-on-Stone, it was wind and pluvial water that created the 
formations on which the petroglyphs were drawn.” In the seven different 
“cities” are drawings of deer, hunting rituals, spiritual deities (especially 
the sun god), and many examples of human hands (one with six fingers). 
Some scholars believe the hands could be from the Tabajara people from 
6,000 years ago.” 

Thus, like its North American counterparts, Sete Cidades combines 
conservation of cultural and natural resources. It preserves prehistoric 
images while protecting the flora and fauna of the fragile and threatened 
cerrado ecosystem. There is little to no interpretative literature available 
at the park, and there are no Tabajara who work there. Likewise there 
are very few publications about the park, especially books (and none in 
English). Thus, the opportunity is ripe for more research, especially that 
of comparative analysis with similar areas across the Americas. Such an- 
alysis would have to include discussion on how and why a Native voice 
is more absent in these parks, and how the state, while indeed working 
to conserve Indigenous cultural resources against vandalism or excessive 
commercialism, has manipulated such archaeological treasures to its ad- 
vantage (for tourism, economic development, etc.). In such areas with few 
extant Indigenous communities, it seems easy to relegate Native history to 
prehistoric times, when a robust opportunity also presents itself at such 
parks to have more interpretation and presentation on the results of a lar- 
ger colonization project and Indigenous demographic decline, as well as 
on the rights of remaining Native peoples. 
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III: Indigenous—National Park Relations 


Western South Dakota: Badlands National Park 


As mentioned above, the Southern Unit of Badlands National Park is set 
to become the first Native national park in the United States. The land 
in question was originally part of the Pine Ridge Reservation, including 
Sheep Mountain Table, which the Oglala consider sacred, but which the 
US government excised from the reservation during the Second World 
War to be used as the Pine Ridge Aerial Gunnery Range. In 1968, as the 
gunnery range ceased to be in operation, the government transferred the 
land to Badlands National Park, which it abuts, but without seeking input 
from the tribe. Hence, the Oglala (a band of the Lakota Sioux) logically 
wanted it back. In 1976, the NPS entered into a joint management agree- 
ment with the Oglala for the South Unit, with most of the employees being 
Native who are responsible for the day-to-day operations of the unit. The 
plan to form a new park expands on that initiative, could employ up to 200 
Oglala park managers and workers, and is being viewed by most Oglala 
as a way to regain their rights. The tribal park will also include a Lakota 
Heritage and Education Center and an archaeological research centre that 
would be set aside to catalogue artifacts from the area. According to an 
NPS document, the heritage centre would be the “primary visitor contact 
area for the park.” Part of the restructuring includes a name change for 
the South Unit, tentatively to be called Crazy Horse Tribal National Park 
(after the famed Oglala leader whom a force of US Cavalry murdered in 
1877 in western Nebraska).”° 

According to the NPS, the new park will work to restore “the health 
and vibrancy of the prairie,” will expand the bison herd, and will allow 
visitors “to experience the natural grandeur of the South Unit and the 
heritage of the Oglala Sioux people.” The Lakota term for “bad lands” (or 
more literally, “no good soil”) is mako sika, and inside the visitors’ cen- 
tre at this park is a banner explaining, “For the Lakota, the White River 
Badlands is a part of home. Its harsh splendor reflects the people’s journey 
through time, as nomads, as residents, as citizens of two nations.” The 
Oglala have already started running an 800-head herd of bison on the 
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national park land, with hopes of increasing it to 1200.*° This is in addi- 
tion to previous grazing rights that the US government restored to them 
earlier, as Badlands is one of the only national parks to allow livestock 
grazing and haying operations within park boundaries, although some 
tribal members wonder if these rights will be taken away with the newer 
park designation. Likewise, the NPS had already established that certain 
parts of the unit were off limits to non-Native tourists to respect Oglala 
ceremonial sites." 

Thus has begun the historic transfer within Badlands National Park. 
It is new ground for the NPS, admitted park superintendent Eric Brunne- 
mann: “We don’t know what a Tribal National Park is.” Officials from 
both sides have been working to define it since 2013, but there are various 
layers of approval, especially that of Congress, which are needed before 
it can officially be created (as of October 2015 there had not been much 
administrative change).** The NPS will work with the Oglala to increase 
citizen involvement for park management and law enforcement. While the 
park will be tribal, federal funding will still be assured while the Oglala 
implement their own entrance fees to be used for park operations. Like- 
wise, for the duration of the transition, current NPS employees will assist 
in the on-the-job training for managing the park, with Oglala members 
filling administrative and other posts and assuming all park responsibil- 
ities when ready. Finally, policy changes will allow tribal members to hunt 
in the national park, part of the plan “to preserve cultural and historic 


resources and values.”* 


Southeastern California: Death Valley National Park 


The name itself conjures up images of barrenness and evil like other bad- 
lands areas of the North American West (think Hell’s Half Acre, Wyo- 
ming; Valley of Fire, Nevada; Devil’s Kitchen and Goblin Valley, Utah; 
El Malpais [Spanish for “the bad country”], New Mexico; Craters of the 
Moon, Idaho; and the list goes on). Death Valley, mainly in southeastern 
California but with a triangular corner crossing into Nevada, is centred 
squarely in the Mojave Desert, where summers are brutally hot (with 
temperatures regularly in the 40s Centigrade), and where one can visit 
the lowest point in North America (63 metres below sea level). But it is 
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uniquely beautiful, with rock formations and sweeping desert valleys, and 
it has been home for generations to the Western Shoshone Indians, who 
have more recently named themselves the Timbisha Shoshone Band. 

The Timbisha’s relationship with Death Valley can be traced to long 
before Euro-Americans invaded the region and is imbued with a sacred 
connectedness to place. Their creation story recalls how the people began 
at Ubehebe Crater, where Coyote carried them in. Later they crawled out 
of his basket and dispersed to live around Death Valley, and have now 
been there “since time immemorial.” Anthropologists relate how the 
Timbisha descended from prehistoric peoples who spent summers in the 
park’s Panamint Mountains and wintered on Death Valley’s floor. Such an 
arrangement led to survival in the harsh terrain, as the different ecological 
zones produced different types of plants and animals on which the Sho- 
shone depended. Especially important was their harvesting piñon nuts 
and mesquite pods, and hunting deer, desert bighorn sheep, and rabbits.” 
In the modern era, the relationship they have had with the NPS has (to put 
it mildly) not been good since the park came into existence, first as Death 
Valley National Monument in 1933.*° When its status changed to Death 
Valley National Park in 1994, relations between the NPS and the Timbisha 
began to improve, but only after decades of fighting by the Timbisha for 
their land. 

The Shoshones’ story is quite different from that of the Oglala in South 
Dakota. The Indigenous population of Death Valley is small and there has 
been no move for co-management or to create a separate park. Instead, 
the Shoshones have fought and won to have their own reservation within 
the park—the only US national park to have that distinction. The road to 
1994, when that finally became a reality, however, was pockmarked with 
racist policy, resentment of local mining companies and ranchers in the 
region toward Native Americans, and a lack of understanding of Amer- 
ican Indian rights. 

That scenario started like so many other national park cases of Na- 
tive dispossession around the United States, with the NPS creating parks 
devoid of people. It is also a typical story of interagency squabbling and 
different interpretations of policy, as both the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) and NPS had roles in governing the Western Shoshone. Native land 
claims, the Dawes Act allotment, policy changes during the 1930s when 
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BIA director John Collier brought more enlightened values to the agency, 
the termination era (the Western Shoshone did not have official govern- 
ment recognition until 1983), and many policies since affected the Timbi- 
sha. Other Native groups living near national parks around the United 
States were affected by NPS policies, but the difference here is that the 
Shoshone lived within the park and refused to leave, even when bauxite 
mining operators put pressure on the government to have them ousted 
in the 1930s. But after going around and around on the issue for seven 
decades, Congress finally passed the California Desert Protection Act of 
1994. Among other things, the Act changed Death Valley from a national 
monument to a national park, and in a roundabout way led to the Timbisha 
Homeland Act, which President Bill Clinton signed into law in 2000. The 
Timbisha Shoshone finally got their reservation, smaller than originally 
hoped for at 3,030 hectares, but they viewed the act as a triumph. Apart 
from this landmark success, as one study reported, it also represented how 
the NPS “attained a new sensitivity to Native concerns.”*” 


Southern Costa Rica: Indigenous Reserves 


The final case study here is that of the Costa Rican experience. Overall, it is 
quite different from Native conservation initiatives in other countries, but 
because it is less known, and because it involves national policies instead 
of park-by-park ones, it can serve as a fitting comparative to this study on 
hemispheric Native conservation. Costa Rica is a small nation in Central 
America (51,100 square kilometres, just smaller than West Virginia) and 
has a percentage of Native peoples much smaller than countries such as 
Guatemala or Honduras. This is primarily due to the fact that there was 
only a small Indigenous population in the region at the time of the Euro- 
pean invasion, as Costa Rica was never part of a large Native empire like 
that of the Maya further to the north or the Inca in the Andes. But like 
Indigenous peoples everywhere, pre-Columbian Natives here adapted cul- 
turally to local tropical environments and thrived, although not in densely 
populated urban areas.” Likewise, after their invasion Spaniards quickly 
took over the areas that were most conducive to European-style agricul- 
ture and ranching, such as the Central Valley, which could sustain grain 
production and grazing, and Guanacaste in the Northwest, which, unlike 
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the tropical rainforest that covers much of Costa Rica, is characterized by 
dry deciduous forest that was also excellent for grains, cotton, and cattle. 
Alfred Crosby has referred to such areas as “neo-Europes” in a process 
for Costa Rica that Carolyn Hall has called “ecological colonialism.”® But 
Native peoples did not disappear, and have sustained their cultures and 
communities over time. At a population of around 36,500, they primarily 
live in twenty-two Indigenous reserves (representing twenty-two distinct 
tribes), the vast majority of which are located in the southern end of the 
country and adjacent to national parks.*° 

This proximity gives the Indigenous communities a special relation- 
ship to the protected areas, and in some ways their reserves are protected 
like the parks themselves. For example, Costa Rica’s Ley Indigena (Indig- 
enous Law) of 1977 established important legal parameters, including the 
stipulation that no non-Indians could own land on the reserves. The law 
is enforced by the National Commission on Indigenous Affairs (CONAI), 
an autonomous agency that is the government’s link to Costa Rican In- 
digenous people. CONAI has worked with various tribes to consolidate 
their lands, and with various Indigenous cooperatives that have formed 
to protect lifeways, sustainable agriculture, and the local environment on 
reserves that surround national parks. Some groups have affiliated with 
international movements for financial support for cultural and environ- 
mental conservation.*! 

The environmental problems that the Costa Rican Indigenous groups 
face are grave. The Térraba people have been especially concerned with 
illegal logging that occurs in and around their reserve. Other groups have 
struggled economically and are now raising local products organically for 
international markets. The Bribri grow organic cacao on their reserve for 
a US market and are diversifying into organic nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon, 
and bananas for European consumers. They and other groups are getting 
broad international support for the initiatives, which are being tied to en- 
vironmental protection of the region that includes linking the Indigenous 
reserves with national parks. Since the mid-1990s, the private organiza- 
tion The Nature Conservancy has worked with a local Indigenous associ- 
ation in southern Costa Rica on its Parks in Peril project, which seeks to 
connect La Amistad National Park and its surroundings (including Native 
reserves) into a biological corridor stretching to the Caribbean. As one 
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CONAI official put it, “many of the national parks were created near in- 
digenous communities in the South because of their [the Indians’] good 
maintenance of the environment. .. . The Indians kept the land well.” 

Finally, on the southern Caribbean coast is Cahuita National Park—a 
paradise-like setting with pristine beaches, tropical forest, abundant wild- 
life, and an endangered reef. When the government established the park 
in the 1970s, it was based on wise environmental foresight to protect a 
beautiful, fragile area threatened by commercial development.’ But there 
was no local input, and residents resented the plan. As one study related, at 
the time there was “little direct experience in responding to the large ma- 
jority of rural peasant cultures living in and around Costa Rican national 
parks.” The government confiscated land via eminent domain and relocat- 
ed people out of the parks—actions that have been costly and disruptive 
even though the larger results were for national conservation objectives.“ 

But the end of the story is better than the beginning. Management 
objectives began to change in the 1980s to include residential use of park 
resources. Consideration of local lifestyle would have “important impli- 
cations” for how park managers could achieve “conservation objectives 
for the park in its sociocultural context.” This was tricky, as for gener- 
ations many local residents lived off hunting and marketing sea turtles 
that lay their eggs on Cahuita’s beaches. But as sea turtles were severely 
endangered, park officials needed to work with local residents, instituting 
environmental education measures and allowing other areas for resource 
uses, and opening more tourist-based employment opportunities for local 
residents. In the end, the plan was to work with residents (in this region, 
a blended mix of Indigenous and non-Indigenous peoples) and cooperate 
with surrounding landowners, so that park managers could slow down 
or prevent clearcutting of the forests in and around Cahuita and promote 
ecological restoration on affected lands.* 


Conclusion: Reasons For Hope 


The case studies presented here provide good reason to believe that re- 
lations between Native peoples and state-enacted protected areas are in- 
deed improving across the Western Hemisphere. As the editors for this 
volume proclaimed at the end of their Introduction, an important goal 
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of the workshop that we contributors attended, and for the book, was to 
illustrate how hope and optimism are “a more accurate reflection of the 
recent history of small-scale, local, and Indigenous environmental activ- 
ism than a book that measured their failures.” For the United States, in 
addition to the studies offered here from South Dakota and California, 
there now is a history of improved relations between Native groups and 
American parks. Starting in 1931 the Navajo Tribal Council and the NPS 
formed an agreement to manage Canyon de Chelly National Monument 
(which protects Anasazi cliff dwellings) in northeastern Arizona as a joint 
venture, since the park is entirely on Navajo Reservation lands.** Since 
1975, the Havasupai people of Arizona and the NPS reached a landmark 
decision that created the Havasupai Use Lands within Grand Canyon 
National Park, an arrangement that provided legal rights to the Indians 
to carry out traditional land uses, including livestock grazing, within the 
park—the first such Indigenous land use agreement in any US national 
park. The Ute Nation established its own Ute Mountain Tribal Park in 
southwestern Colorado that is run entirely on their terms and with rigidly 
enforced visitation policies. The Navajo created and manage Monument 
Valley Tribal Park in northeastern Arizona and southeastern Utah, taking 
advantage of an important US highway that runs through the region with 
millions of tourists a year eager to see the unforgettable buttes and rock 
formations and to frequent the Native gift shops. They also run the park 
and tourist centre at the Four Corners monument. The Gwich’in people 
of Alaska have attained recognition of their lands within the Alaska Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, and have gained stricter protection of the calving 
grounds for the Porcupine caribou herd. And in all Alaskan national parks 
Native peoples are now permitted to hunt, fish, and trap.” This is especial- 
ly important for the Tlingit, who regularly collect seabird eggs as part of 
their cultural lifeway and food production in Glacier Bay National Park. 
These improved relations are reflected in the Sitka language at the Histor- 
ical Park and Indigenous Culture Center.“ All of these practices of Native 
hunting and fishing provoke questions about what happens when there are 
endangered and threatened species at stake, and at times this has caused 
significant issues between Indigenous groups and environmental organiz- 
ations. Yet Native peoples should have the right to hunt and fish according 
to their traditions, and often they do ensure conservation measures.” 
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Other success stories abound from around the United States, espe- 
cially after the NPS released a document entitled “Native American Re- 
lationship Management Policy” in 1987. The policy spelled out the NPS’s 
responsibility for confronting issues between American Indians and the 
national parks and, for the first time, provided park personnel with a di- 
rective to recognize and consult Native Americans with connections to 
national park lands. The document also called for recognizing the right of 
Indigenous peoples to use national park lands for harvesting of plants and 
animals for traditional, subsistence, and religious activities.” Examples 
of improved relations since that policy was enacted include Hopi Indians 
being allowed into Mesa Verde National Park in southwestern Colorado 
to perform traditional ceremonies to honour their ancestors, the Ana- 
sazi, whose cliff dwellings are preserved there. In northern Montana, the 
Blackfeet Indians no longer have to pay entrance fees at Glacier Nation- 
al Park, have access to places there that they consider sacred, and have 
the right to gather wild plants by permit.” In northern California, the 
Yurok Indians and the NPS have come to agreements on various levels of 
co-management of some sectors of Redwoods National Park. In Montana, 
the Kootenay-Salish have worked with the US National Forest Service and 
the Department of Highways to ensure that elk and wolves have conduits 
for their annual transmigrations and roaming.” As John Welch (this vol- 
ume) has shown, Native conservation and resource management need not 
be centred solely within national, state, or provincial parks, but indeed, as 
the case of the White Mountain Apache Tribe in Arizona attests, there can 
be “sovereignty-driven” heritage conservation. 

Likewise, there are examples of the concept of Native conservation 
being applied in venues outside of national park settings via environment- 
al organizations. The National Wildlife Federation has entered into “con- 
servation partnerships” with a variety of tribes across the country to learn 
from and work with them on wildlife protection programs. Those include 
the Cocopah Nation of Arizona and a project to conserve the lower Colo- 
rado River ecosystem as an important migratory point for neotropical and 
other wetlands birds while at the same time working to restore and protect 
the river for the Tribe’s own economic and cultural resources; a partner- 
ship with the Intertribal Bison Cooperative on the Northern Plains to pro- 
tect Yellowstone bison and develop buffalo herds for return to tribal lands; 
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an initiative to work with the Natives of the Campo Kumeyaay Reserva- 
tion in southern California who are establishing a wind turbine farm on 
their lands to generate cleaner electricity for the reservation and to sell to 
local power companies; a program to work with the Red Lake Chippewa 
of Minnesota to restore and protect lakes and wetlands on their lands that 
generates an increase in the walleye fishery so vital to the Chippewa’s cul- 
ture and economy; and a program with the Northern Cheyenne of Mon- 
tana and a “coalition of uncommon allies” made up of hunters, anglers, 
ranchers, environmentalists, and Indians “to protect the environmental 
and cultural landscape” of the Powder River Basin.” 

Canada has made significant steps in recognizing Indigenous rights 
within national parks, only after first following a US colonialist conserv- 
ation model by excluding Native peoples from some of the first national 
parks.** Beginning in the 1970s, Minister of Indian Affairs Jean Chrétien 
vowed that newly created Kluane, Auyuittug, and Nahanni national parks 
in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories would not interfere with the 
traditional lifeways and wildlife resources of Canada’s northern Native 
peoples. Parks Canada officially endorsed the policy in 1979 for parks in 
the territories, and later in 1994 for elsewhere in the country. The federal 
agency also provided language about involvement of Aboriginal peoples 
and integrated co-management into the structure of park operations. 
With these policies in mind, as Brad Martin relates in A Century of Parks 
Canada, the Inuvialuit peoples took a very active role in the creation of 
Ivvavik National Park in Yukon Territory.*And as we see here in this vol- 
ume (Willow), Native rights for resource management in western Ontario 
are not only strategies for survival but also serve as a case study of First 
Nations environmentalism. 

This record, however, as historian John Sandlos has described it, is not 
without problems, especially ones related to co-management objectives, 
“bureaucratic approaches” rather than Indigenous understandings of con- 
servation, and ones that arise when First Nations people serve only “of an 
advisory nature.” Such a colonial mentality allows the federal government 
of Canada to “claim that it has adopted a participatory approach without 
requiring the surrender of its political authority in the region,” whereas a 
more appropriate approach would be “to include restoring Native manage- 
ment regimes that existed prior to the advent of state management.” 
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There has been more success in combatting such colonialism in British 
Columbia, perhaps, with the development of Indigenous tribal parks. As 
Emery Hartley has shown, 2014 marked the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Meares Island Tribal Park Declaration (renewed in ceremony in 2014) of 
the Tla-o-qui-aht First Nation and with the support of the NGO Friends 
of Clayoquot Sound. The declaration originated to oppose industrial log- 
ging operations on the island that would have destroyed a Tla-o-qui-aht 
sacred space and significantly altered the island’s old-growth temperate 
rainforest environment. It was in 1984 that Chief Moses Martin initiated a 
blockade against corporate giant MacMillan Bloedel, leading the standoff 
with the now famous words, “You are welcome to visit our garden, but leave 
your chainsaws in the boat”—words that inspired what Hartley describes 
as a significant “paradigm shift” not only for BC but for “other nations, 
building global networks for the conservation of place and culture.”*” 

In Latin America there have been similar success stories but with taints 
of colonialism still apparent. Brazil was the first country to recognize In- 
digenous lifeways back in 1961 when the government established Xingu 
National Park in the Amazon. A principal goal of the park was to ensure 
that resident Xingu Indians had a place to maintain their way of life and 
culture without fear of encroachment by non-Indigenous peoples or indus- 
tries vying to extract minerals. Peru’s Huascaran National Park, created in 
1975 to protect the nation’s highest peak, provides for Indigenous grazing 
rights in the lower elevations of the park. Panama’s Darién National Park 
(another UNESCO biosphere reserve and World Heritage Site), established 
in 1980, includes and protects inhabited Indigenous lands. So do Peru’s 
Manu National Park and Biosphere Reserve (home to several Amazonian 
Indigenous peoples), Ecuador’s Yasuni National Park and Biosphere Re- 
serve, Venezuelas Canaima National Park (home to the Pemon Indians), 
and Colombia’s Cahuinari National Park and Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta 
National Park and Biosphere Reserve, which were established in the late 
1970s and 1980s. At Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, 70 percent of the park 
is an Indigenous reserve for the Kogi Indians, with exclusive subsistence 
rights. Such efforts got a significant boost when the International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature instituted new guidelines in 1984 on how 
national parks and nature preserves must be more sensitive to Indigenous 
peoples and their rights and uses to lands within parks.” 
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But similar to Canada, in Latin America conservation initiatives are 
often coupled with colonial mentality and state control. In Guatemala, 
for example, the Los Altos de San Miguel Regional Municipal Park en- 
compasses Mayan communities and protects communal grazing, forestry, 
and water management. The park is helping to shed concepts of “fortress 
conservation,” but challenges yet exist in ensuring that the initiatives re- 
inforce local management goals and that livelihood from forest resources 
continues for the regional Native population. Pressures exist on the system 
from outside land-grabbing ventures, exploration for biofuels, and inter- 
national organizations wanting to create ecological preserves—initiatives 
that often have official state support for national economic development.” 
In Peru’s Ashaninka Communal Reserve of the Peruvian Amazon, as 
Emily Caruso has shown, the “comanagement of communal resources” 
has been more a “state tool for discipline of a marginal space” and for 
“bringing Indigenous peoples into the bureaucratic fold.” While Native 
peoples hold the view that they are in control of their land enclosed within 
Ashaninka Reserve, the state actually maintains a large presence; the re- 
serve is “imagined, narrated, and produced as a material place requiring 
state intervention.” 

All the examples here, including the more specific case studies from 
Alberta, South Dakota, California, Costa Rica, and Brazil, discuss differ- 
ent levels of Native-park relations, and admittedly there is nothing typical 
about their comparative experiences.’ Case studies and models do not 
have to be equal in scope to point out valuable lessons. But each speaks 
to different qualitative ways to measure success. Each suggests that while 
significant problems remain, Native-park relations are improving across 
the Americas, providing hope that conservation can continue to play a 
vital role in the process of improving relations between state powers and 
Indigenous peoples. After all, a common theme expressed in all but the 
Sete Cidades experiences here is the Native quest for control of their own 
lands. Changes and advances in the structure of conservation in national, 
provincial, state, and tribal parks, and on other public lands to include 
Native understandings, voices, ceremonial practices, and management, 
are welcome as appropriate first steps in that direction. Legal changes, 
like those in Death Valley National Park for the Timbisha Shoshone, of 
Crazy Horse National Tribal Park for the Oglala Lakota, and in Costa Rica 
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for a variety of different Indigenous groups, will hopefully follow around 
the hemisphere. Finally, lessons learned from across the Americas, from 
southern Alberta to northern Brazil, should be compared and evaluated 
as the hemisphere and the world continue to shrink in size in terms of 
communication and transnational connections but not in the growing 
recognition of Native survival that is so dependent on land and on natural 
and cultural resources. 
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Parks For and By the People: 

Acknowledging Ordinary People 
in the Formation, Protection, and 
Use of State and Provincial Parks 


Jessica M. DeWitt 


Provincial and state park history is still underdeveloped in the larger field 
of environmental history. National parks garner the most celebratory and 
analytical attention within scholarship and from society at large. The prov- 
incial and state park histories that go beyond surface-level treatment lean 
toward political and institutional histories or “great men” narratives, both 
of which focus on those in elite positions in society. The voices and unique 
experiences of the citizens for whom the parks were supposedly created 
are often pushed to the background, glossed over, or ignored completely. 
A refocus on more ordinary people—whether tourists, business owners, 
volunteers, or others—in park historiography enables historians to exam- 
ine the ways in which economic and cultural practices interact with and 
change the environment at ground level by taking park landscapes, their 
people, and their flora and fauna out of the abstract and placing them at 
the forefront of park histories. This in turn requires that studies of small- 
scale conservation or environmental organizations expand to include 
individuals and groups that do not readily fall into conventional percep- 
tions of environmental activism, but whose actions, be they recreational 
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or work-based, have tangible effects on the creation and management of 
state and provincial parks. 

The neglect of non-elite narratives reflects the difficulties in writing a 
park history that focuses on the viewpoints and experiences of ordinary 
people. The sources, if they exist at all, are challenging to find. In contrast, 
official park service documents and the personal papers of conservation- 
ists and politicians abound. Another reason for this neglect is the general 
disconnect between environmental and social history, as described by 
Stephen Mosley in “Common Ground: Integrating Social and Environ- 
mental History.”! The very nature of the field of social history rests on its 
focus on “ordinary people, rather than the elite.”? Further, it claims that 
these ordinary people have complex pasts that shaped greater historical 
processes and deserve the same kind of serious analytical attention given 
to political and intellectual figures.’ The absence of social history’s capac- 
ity for illuminating the common person’s experience is one of environ- 
mental history’s failings, despite the fact that both fields “seek the struc- 
tures lurking behind the more conspicuous but short-term events” and 
are typically grounded in “present-mindedness.™ In his article “Modes of 
Prophecy and Production: Placing Nature in History,” William Cronon 
argues that the greatest weakness of environmental history is its failure to 
look at individual stories and “[tease] apart the diverse material roles and 
perceptual experiences of different people in the holistic “system.” Mos- 
ley explicates on this issue further, stating that in environmental history 
“ordinary people, with their different interests, desires, and experiences, 
can disappear from view.” 

Park historiography is a microcosm of this larger divide between so- 
cial and environmental history. One reason is that environmental history 
that does succeed in a “from-below” approach tends to have what Karl 
Jacoby calls a “lopsided understanding of the past” that focuses primarily 
on the urban working and middle class and ignores rural residents and 
working- and /middle-class experiences gained outside the urban land- 
scape. Another reason is park history’s obsession with origin stories. Park 
histories that focus on the battle to preserve a piece of land under park 
legislation usually end at park conception, leading to stories that are heavy 
on policy and political manoeuvring but do little to illuminate the way in 
which park creation affects those on the ground before, during, and after 
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the park is created. To gloss over or ignore the experiences and opinions of 
those individuals for whom the parks were meant is a common oversight 
of park historians. Individuals within the general populace tend to be 
lumped into vague groups—“the public supporters,” “the people,” “park 
users,” “environmentalists,” “conservationists’—enabling their inclusion 
in the narrative without a clear understanding of who they are and what 
motives may be driving them.*® 

The role of ordinary people in provincial and state park history 
is arguably just as vital, if not more so, than their role in national park 
history.” Although they are often treated as a less important after-effect 
of national park creation, it is important to acknowledge that provincial 
and state parks have their own unique history that deserves individual 
investigation. Inclusion of ordinary people is important to both national 
and urban park history as well, but this chapter will focus on provincial 
and state parks. Provincial and state parks were created as part of wider 
attempts to democratize recreation in Canada and the United States. Yet 
they typically have not been as prominent in the tug-of-war between 
recreation and preservation as have national parks. Accessible recreation 
and its resulting revenues have almost always been the main objective of 
provincial and state parks.” As Ney C. Landrum points out, “state [and 
provincial] parks occupy a central position in the overall gamut of public 
outdoor recreation, bridging the critical gap . . . between the largely play- 
ground types of recreation provided by America’s cities and towns and 
the contrasting backcountry recreational experiences available in the vast 
national parks.”" The rallying cry of the original National Conference 
on [State] Parks (1921), “a state park every hundred miles,” highlights the 
importance of public accessibility as a goal in the creation of state and 
provincial parks." 

Recent developments in state and provincial park historiography have 
begun to include more ordinary voices and experiences. In their intro- 
duction to a special issue of Environment and History, Keith Thor Carlson 
and Jonathan Clapperton point out the general neglect of non-national 
parks in historical literature despite their debatably greater impact on the 
lives of the general populace. National parks have received more atten- 
tion by historians, they argue, largely because the homogeneity of the na- 
tional parks’ “central structure . . . makes it easier to create interpretive 
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metanarratives.” Carlson and Clapperton highlight the opportunity for 
non-national park histories to illuminate the role that parks play in local 
processes of community-building ideology, along with the prospect of un- 
earthing and focusing upon subaltern perspectives. One of these under- 
developed perspectives in provincial and state park history, to which Carl- 
son and Clapperton pay especial attention, is that of Indigenous peoples. 
They argue that too often Indigenous voices are lost in the sea of vagueness 
that characterizes historical treatments of adjacent park citizenry, failing 
to acknowledge the unique set of experiences and concerns that separate 
Indigenous groups from the dominant society.'* Evans’ chapter (this vol- 
ume) offers some insights in this regard as he compares a provincial park 
and Indigenous reserves with national parks across the Americas.” 

To create a more complete history of provincial and state parks, his- 
torians must also turn their attentions to the peripheries of the parks, for 
the effects of park formation and management are more far reaching than 
park boundaries suggest. In order for this to happen, historians need to 
broaden their scope when looking at park histories. Mosley offers three 
main frameworks under which environmental and social history can begin 
to grow together: environments and identities, environmental justice, and 
environment and consumption." These frameworks are helpful for think- 
ing about how park historians can better acknowledge the experiences of 
a broader spectrum of people, and also make connections between local 
histories from across Canada and the United States. In park history, stories 
of identity and stories of consumption and the environment tend to blur 
together. For example, the consumption of the environment at children’s 
summer camps in and around Algonquin Provincial Park, as shown in 
Sharon Wall’s The Nurture of Nature, facilitated the development of a 
modern Ontarian identity anchored in performative anti-modernism.” 
Additionally, research that addresses the development of tourism in state 
and provincial parks, as discussed later in this chapter, demonstrates the 
way in which the selling and purchasing of outdoor experiences contrib- 
ute to the identity-formation of both business owners and tourists. Issues 
of environmental justice stand to enrich park historiography significantly. 
Recent efforts to integrate such issues have been made most notably in 
William E. O’Brien’s Landscapes of Exclusion. O’Brien traces the way in 
which Jim Crow laws affected the development of the American South’s 
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state park systems and African American access to outdoor recreation." 
Inspired by the work of the above scholars, this chapter explores the meth- 
ods, approaches, and opportunities that will enable historians to better 
understand the role of ordinary people in provincial and state park history. 
I have chosen to focus on Ontario and Pennsylvania because their park 
systems represent two of my dissertation case studies and they effectively 
illuminate cross-border similarities in park creation and management. 
Specifically, I examine several thematic approaches that offer important 
insights, including broadening our understanding of the character of 
environmentalism; looking beyond park boundaries to explore connec- 
tions between tourism and park history in particular; and examining the 
important place of work and voluntarism in shaping state and provincial 
parks. The chapter closes with a consideration of some important source 
materials for studying this kind of small green environmentalism. 


Expedient Environmentalism 


In an interview about Black Faces, White Spaces, Carolyn Finney states, 
“We don’t hear about them [African Americans] because nobody calls 
[their actions] ‘conservation. They don’t fit into the way we talk about 
environmentalism in the mainstream.” This assertion can also be ap- 
plied generally to non-elite voices in provincial and state park history. The 
word “environmentalism” typically fosters images of impassioned protest. 
Furthermore, it often assumes a level of education and understanding of 
ecological processes on the part of the environmental activist that auto- 
matically eliminates a large proportion of the population from inclusion in 
the term “environmentalist.” One cause of non-elite neglect in provincial 
and state park historiography is that these parks tend not to lend them- 
selves to titillating stories of flashy environmental protest. Although these 
kinds of stories do exist, more often than not provincial and state parks’ 
histories are shaped by more subtle societal movements and individual 
actions. To better flesh out these subtleties, it is helpful to expand one’s 
definition of environmentalism to consider instances of both uninten- 
tional and expedient environmentalism. Unintentional (or accidental) 
environmentalism refers to the actions of an individual or group that are 
undertaken for non-environmental reasons but that have an unintended 
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positive effect on the environment. Expedient environmentalism is char- 
acterized by environmentally positive actions that are undertaken for a 
desired outcome other than environmentalism, such as economic gain or 
positive publicity.” Chad Montrie introduces this concept in his article 
on Appalachian coal mining and the United Mine Workers of America 
(UMW). He demonstrates that with regard to surface mining, the UMW 
believed that “promotion of limited regulation seemed likely to stave off 
stricter regulation or abolition that would cut into strip mine employ- 
ment.”*! The UMW supported mining regulation not because of environ- 
mental concerns but rather because it represented the most likely avenue 
by which to ensure the continued, long-term employment of its members. 
The concept of “unintentional environmentalism” is linked to the idea of 
“environmentalism of the poor,” which is more commonly used in stud- 
ies outside North America and Europe, although Leeming (this volume), 
among others, has connected it to the Canadian context.” 

Cook Forest State Park in Cooksburg, Pennsylvania, offers an effective 
case study for examining the way in which broadening one’s definition of 
environmentalism can augment the stories of ordinary people in park his- 
tory. Cook Forest is on land originally owned by the Cook lumber dynasty. 
It is ecologically significant because the park contains the largest stand of 
old-growth forest in the United States east of the Mississippi River. De- 
spite this significant fact, this parcel of old-growth timber was not easy to 
save. It took eighteen years, numerous personal and political battles, and 
a national campaign to get the Pennsylvanian government to purchase 
the land for the purpose of a state park; in the end the state only pledged 
$450,000 of the $650,000 needed to buy the tract of land, while the other 
$200,000 had to be raised by public donations. 

The eighteen-year campaign to preserve the forest as a park can be 
divided into two distinct phases.” The first phase, from 1910 to 1923, was 
defined by its leader, M. I. McCreight—a banker, philanthropist, and good 
friend of the Cook family patriarch, A. W. Cook—who attempted to unite 
his elite friends and the Pennsylvanian government around the Cook 
Forest State Park idea under a rallying call for “practical” conservation. 
McCreight’s efforts largely fell on deaf ears because what he advocated for, 
namely preservation for preservation’s sake, was not, at that time, viewed 
by either the public or the government as a viable reason for saving a piece 
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of land.” The second phase of the Cook Forest campaign began in 1924 
when Pittsburgh industrialist and conservationist Thomas Liggett took 
over the cause and founded the Cook Forest Association, the membership 
of which was made up of local industrialists and politicians. Liggett suc- 
cessfully ended the campaign with a victory in 1928 by cleverly inviting 
non-elites into the cause and adopting utilitarian-based, recreation-based, 
and economically based rhetoric. Although it can be argued that without 
the participation of non-elites in the last stages of the campaign the state 
would not have created Cook Forest State Park, the story of the park’s cre- 
ation, as told by historians to date, remains focused on McCreight, Liggett, 
Cook, and other elite players in the campaign, including national conserv- 
ation figures Gifford Pinchot and J. Horace McFarland. 

One way to more effectively extrapolate the role of ordinary citizens 
in the Cook Forest campaign saga is to further investigate the demograph- 
ics, identities, and motivations of the local residents who contributed 
money to the campaign. The Cook Forest Association assigned specific 
donation goals to the surrounding counties and towns. Venango Coun- 
ty, for instance, was expected to raise $125,000 toward the purchase of 
the old-growth tract and surrounding land.” To assist in this endeavour, 
Cook Forest Association hosted “County Days” to both reward and enlist 
donors.” The association emphasized that no donation was too small and 
publicized every donation of $1 or more; the average donation by local 
residents was $75.7 A list of all donors once existed at the park but has 
since been lost. 

Surviving historical sources indicate that much of the local populace 
supported the Cook Forest State Park campaign for reasons other than 
preservation. For instance, residents of Pleasantville, located thirty miles 
northwest of Cook Forest, supported the Cook Forest campaign because it 
was an opportunity to push their regional agenda and to attract attention 
and state money to their often-neglected, rural portion of the state. “Pleas- 
antville residents see the forest,” an article in the Titusville Herald read, 
“not only as an opportunity to preserve the last available tract of virgin 
timber but an incentive to auto traffic that will help in the local appeal for 
more paved highways in the district.”** Cook Forest was also supported by 
local residents because of the opportunity to benefit from tourism revenue 
in an otherwise financially challenged region. Nearby towns competed for 
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the title “Gateway to Cook Forest.” Liggett and other Cook Forest Asso- 
ciation members promised local residents that their towns would see up- 
ward of $500,000 in revenue each year from park tourism. One local news- 
paper article read that Cook Forest “is a proposition which every man and 
woman in this section should get behind and boost, if not for sentimental 
reasons, from a purely business standpoint.””? Cook Forest and its stand 
of virgin timber was saved not because of its ecological value but rather 
because of its potential direct and indirect use and existence values. Glenn 
C. Blomquist and John C. Whitehead define existence value, also known 
as off-site value or passive use value, as “the maximum willingness to pay 
for preserving the natural resource even though the individual does not 
visit the site.”™ It was more advantageous for local residents and the Penn- 
sylvanian government to help save the timber than it was to let it fall to the 
axe. Examples of this kind of expedient environmentalism are numerous 
in state and provincial park history. 


Beyond Park Borders 


Further progress can be made to unearth the voices of common people in 
Cook Forest’s past by expanding the park’s history beyond park borders— 
to see the park as a regional instrument of environmental restoration and 
economic activity, not just as an island of preservation. When one looks 
beyond the artificial boundaries of the park, one finds that it is part of 
a much larger, complex, and neglected story. Cook Forest’s relationship 
to the Clarion River, which runs through the park, is an example of why 
park history needs to expand its reach. The Clarion River runs from John- 
sonburg, Pennsylvania, to just south of Emlenton, Pennsylvania, where it 
meets the Allegheny River. Throughout the nineteenth and into the early 
twentieth century, the Clarion served as a corridor of timber, tanning, 
paper, and wood chemical industries. Millions of gallons of waste and 
chemicals were dumped into the river daily.*' Declared ecologically dead 
in 1909 and described as “unfit for life” and “black like ink,” the Clarion 
River has since come back. A portion of it is now labelled a National and 
Wild Scenic River, and it serves as a recreational focal point for visitors to 
western Pennsylvania.” 
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The accounts of how this ecological revivification occurred follow a 
typical trajectory. Deforestation caused the timber industry to decline, 
subsequently leading to the decline of the tanning and wood chemical 
plants along the river, with the last plants closing in 1963 and 1948 re- 
spectively.** The major paper mill in Johnsonburg slowly cleaned up its act 
by modernizing its facility. The Clarion was initially identified as a study 
river by the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act, but it was considered too polluted 
for inclusion in the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System until 1996, 
when 17.1 miles of the river were declared “scenic” and 34.6 miles of the 
river were labelled “recreational.”** This restoration was credited largely to 
the decline of the area’s industry and to state and federal legislation, and 
was also vaguely attributed to increased public interest in the river. The 
“Clarion River and Mill Creek Wild and Scenic Eligibility River Report,” 
for instance, states that “these changed conditions were brought about, in 
part, by renewed public interest for long-term protection of this river and 
improved industrial conditions affecting the river.”*° 

The problem with this explanation of the Clarion Rivers rebound is 
threefold. Firstly, it does not consider the role of reforestation. Secondly, 
it does not delve deeply into why there was renewed public interest in the 
health of the river beginning in the 1960s. Thirdly, it does not take into 
account the creation of the Allegheny National Forest (1923), Clear Creek 
State Park (1922), or Cook Forest State Park (1928) along its banks. The 
oversight that draws these three issues together is the omission of any con- 
sideration of the parallel development of the area’s tourism industry and 
the restoration of the river. Vacation cabin rental businesses popped up on 
the outskirts of Cook Forest in the late 1920s. After the park’s creation, the 
area became one of the chief vacation destinations for middle- and work- 
ing-class families from nearby cities, namely Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 
By 1956, the Cook Forest Vacation Bureau’s brochure listed over twenty 
places to stay in the area immediately surrounding the park.” The preva- 
lence of privately owned accommodations and recreational attractions, 
like horseback riding and canoeing, increased exponentially through the 
early 1990s. In this time, as described by several current and former busi- 
ness owners, park usage patterns changed.** When the park was initially 
created, visitors flocked to the Forest Cathedral—the stand of the tallest 
old-growth pine in the park. However, as the years passed the recreational 
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focus of the park gradually moved to the river. Today, during the summer, 
the river is lined with cars, and hundreds of individuals swim, canoe, and 
float down the river each day. The rise in the popularity of canoeing also 
denotes a move from state-sponsored recreation within the park to recrea- 
tion provided by private businesses. 

There is no record—at least that has been found to date—of any or- 
ganized protest or support for the cleanup of the river on the part of the 
business owners. Instead, the parallel stories are connected by a quiet and 
utilitarian approach to environmentalism on the part of these individuals. 
They supported the restoration of the river and reforestation because these 
measures were good for business, and this business, in turn, helped lead to 
the restoration of the river. As Scott Moranda argues, when tourism enters 
a post-extraction landscape, like that of western Pennsylvania, the “tour- 
ism industry transform[s] the built and natural environments to better 
serve consumers. Tourists and locals... develop . . . expectations (some- 
times conflicting) for the appearance of that landscape based on their lo- 
cal needs, leisure preferences, or larger national traditions.”* Expedient 
environmentalism connects what goes on inside parks with what goes on 
outside. When it is overlooked, as in the basic narrative of the Clarion’s 
restoration, the role of locals is overshadowed by governmental actors and 
policies, and larger environmental groups. 

The Clarion River/Cook Forest link serves as an example of the im- 
portant connections between private tourism and provincial and state 
parks, which warrant greater attention in environmental historiography. 
As Moranda observes in a historiographical essay, “in many ways, histor- 
ians of tourism have always written about the environment,”™ but it is not 
until relatively recently that historians have purposely and successfully 
meshed the fields together. Aaron Shapiro’s The Lure of the North Woods: 
Cultivating Tourism in the Upper Midwest draws from the “Minnesota Re- 
sort Industry Oral History Project” and other collections to create a more 
complex understanding of the interconnection between the environment, 
tourism, and personal experience.“ Shapiro demonstrates that “like earli- 
er lumbermen, [tourist business owners] also saw profit in nature . . . they 
relied on the regenerative forces to provide a new cash crop, a forested and 
lake-dotted countryside offering outdoor recreation for the masses.” In 
the case of Cook Forest, the area surrounding the park developed into a 
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working and middle-class vacationland operated by small business owners 
who were a mix of locals looking for economic opportunity and outsiders 
looking for more serene, rural settings in which to make a living. The 
presence of these businesses and their owners affected the way in which 
the park and its surrounding area developed during the twentieth cen- 
tury. Shapiro’s study is only partly about state parks; most of his analysis 
is directed toward the larger region in which the parks were situated. The 
role of privately owned tourism operations outside and inside provincial 
and state parks accentuates the importance of looking at developments 
both inside the parks and along the park peripheries. 


Work, Voluntarism, And Parks 


In her article “Laboring the Earth: Transnational Reflections on the En- 
vironmental History of Work,” Stefania Barca argues that the intersection 
of work and nature is underrepresented in environmental history liter- 
ature. She suggests “three arenas where the connections between work 
and environment can be investigated. The first presents the landscape as 
reflective of past human labor. The second examines the workplace and its 
relationship with the local community. The third focuses on working-class 
and labor environmental activism.” The place of labour within parks is 
part of the larger integration of work and environmental history and acts 
as another avenue by which ordinary people can be repositioned inside 
parks history. 

From Ontario, in Algonquin: The Park and Its People, Liz Lundell and 
photographer Donald Standfield focus, by way of interviews and photo- 
graphs, on the stories of individuals who have made their living in a park 
setting.“ By studying parks and their peripheries as a kind of workplace, 
historians can better understand the role of labour in shaping the process 
of “emparkment.” When it comes to voluntarism, the opportunities for 
historical research are readily apparent. In both Canada and the United 
States, many national, provincial, and state parks enjoy an allied connec- 
tion to “Friends of...” and other similar cooperating, philanthropic asso- 
ciations. Most “friends” groups rely on a mixture of private and corporate 
donations, special event proceeds, and grants.*° Such organizations exem- 
plify one form of small-scale environmentalism directly tied to the history 
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of parks. Historically, although the size and success of these groups varied, 
most friends groups associated with provincial and state parks were man- 
aged by local citizens and were relatively small. A handful, like Ontario's 
The Friends of Algonquin Park (FOAP), were large enough to support paid 
staff. The FOAP originated in 1983 when the Ontario Ministry of Natu- 
ral Resources approached private citizens about their willingness to work 
with a cooperating association if one were to be founded. The FOAP was 
the first provincial park cooperating association in Ontario. These original 
citizens, according to the FOAP, were motivated by a mutual passion for 
the park.“ Under the original agreement between the Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources and the FOAP, the FOAP took over the financing of 
park publications, using the profits for mutually agreed-upon educational 
and interpretive programs within the park.** Before the creation of the 
FOAP, the Ontario government had handled the publication of all Ontario 
parks material. This revenue was shared between all parks, and that led to 
a shortage of printed material at more popular parks like Algonquin. With 
its creation, the FOAP took over “responsibility for selling and reprinting 
official [Algonquin] Park publications using the revenue generated from 
their sale. This sales revenue would no longer return to the Ontario Gov- 
ernment, but rather stay in the [p]ark to enhance educational publication 
offerings and more.” Between 1983 and 1988, the gross revenue of the 
FOAP increased from $34,869 to $316,277.°° By 2007, the organization had 
3,069 members.*! Today Algonquin Provincial Park and the FOAP are en- 
tirely interdependent. The FOAP runs the gift shops, organizes workshops 
and activities, pays many of the employees associated with the park, sup- 
ports research of park history and a park archive, publishes the park pub- 
lications, and even raised millions to build the park’s visitor centre and 
logging museum.” Without the presence of this charitable organization, 
Algonquin Provincial Park would only be a shadow of what it is today. 
Pinery Provincial Park, also in Ontario, has its own group, founded in 
1989. The Friends of Pinery Park (FPP), although smaller than the FOAP, 
began under similar circumstances—a desire by concerned local residents 
to educate park visitors and the general public about the park’s environ- 
ment. The FPP describes itself as “a charitable organization dedicated to 
the education, promotion, preservation and support of Pinery Provincial 
Park.” Like the FOAP, the FPP, since its inception, has relied on the sale 
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of park-related publications, products, and memberships to fund their 
park programs. FPP park programs such as poster contests and Father's 
Day canoe hikes are all aimed at fostering a balance between increased 
park visitation and public knowledge of the park’s delicate environment. 

Charitable organizations like the FPP and the FOAP ride the line be- 
tween non-elite and elite status. Some, like the FOAP, raise enough money 
to carry serious clout in the conservation realm, but they do not have any 
legislative powers. They are also often run by private citizens with high 
levels of education and relative influence in their communities. However, 
they are fundamentally organizations run by the “people,” funded by small 
donations that typically amount to less than $100 and fuelled by volunteer 
participation. These “friends” groups deserve closer scrutiny in the histor- 
ies of provincial and state parks because their rise in the 1970s, 1980s, and 
1990s coincided with cuts in funding to provincial and state park systems. 
The upsurge in these organizations represents a takeover of basic park 
functions by volunteers. Who were (and are) these people? The records 
of the FOAP show that board members have included teachers, insurance 
agents, filmmakers, and attorneys.” What motivated them? What chan- 
ges occurred in the park systems to necessitate the development of these 
cooperative organizations? What effect did the presence of these organiz- 
ations have on recreational and preservationist aspects of provincial and 
state parks? What would provincial and state parks look like today if these 
volunteer organizations had not stepped in to help? These are questions 
that deserve fuller attention in provincial and state park historiography, 
and they are questions that will lead to a more complete understanding of 
the role of non-elites in the management of parks. 


New Sources, New Stories 


To find non-elites in state and provincial park histories, historians must 
both expand and fine-tune their research to include lesser-known and 
non-manuscript items. Source materials to watch for, which can some- 
times be found within the governing files of individual provincial parks, 
are public surveys and petitions. Jenny Clayton demonstrated how to use 
such sources in her article “Human Beings Need Places Unchanged by 
Themselves: Defining and Debating Wilderness in the West Kootenays, 
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1969-74,” in which she opens with several quotes from letters and peti- 
tions written by local Kootenay residents.*° The use of public surveys in 
park planning and management by provincial and state governments 
grew exponentially during the 1970s. In Canada, this growth coincided 
with the near-urban park movement; originating in Ontario and spread- 
ing across the country to other provincial park systems, this movement 
aimed to increase accessibility to outdoor recreation.” This spirit of public 
inclusion in the 1970s also infiltrated the park-planning processes of new 
and established rural parks, an example of which is Rondeau Provincial 
Park. 

Created in 1894, Rondeau is Ontario’s second oldest provincial park 
and one of the few parks in the system that still supports the leasing of 
park land to cottage owners. Today, the cottages in Rondeau are protected 
as a heritage conservation district.” However, the cottage community is 
not uncontroversial, as many individuals still believe that cottage com- 
munities have no place in provincial parks and threaten the ecological in- 
tegrity of the parks.” This conflict has deep-seated roots dating as far back 
as the 1920s.°° The James Gordon Nelson fonds at the Laurier Archives at 
Wilfrid Laurier University contain a wealth of documents relating to the 
1970s manifestation of the cottager-versus-preservation battle. 

Hidden within the collection are two folders that contain hundreds 
of letters and completed surveys written by local residents of Ontario’s 
Rondeau Provincial Park in response to proposed changes to the parks 
management plan in the 1970s.°' In May 1974, the Rondeau Provincial 
Park Advisory Committee was created to gather expert opinions on the 
future of the park as well as to solicit “the views of the public . . . in the 
form of letters or briefs from individuals and groups with an interest in 
the planning of the park.” Local residents were sent a “comment sheet” 
that provided “topics for consideration” such as “What are your views 
about the character and image of the park? Why?” and “Which activities 
and/or facilities should be included and encouraged in the park?”® The 
response rate was high. Residents were particularly vocal in the files about 
proposed removal of the private cottages in the park and the authoriza- 
tion/prohibition of hunting in the park. From these letters and surveys 
there are several discernible themes. 
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First, residents viewed the removal of the cottages to be an unneces- 
sary action that trampled on their rights, illustrating a conflict between 
public and private land uses. One concerned citizen wrote, “If the min- 
istry wishes to buy my cottage now, at full value, not 10% per year de- 
crease, then rent it back to me for a reasonable amount. ... I am prepared 
to consider this step . . . in the democratic process, people do have certain 
rights. One of these is to be treated in a fair and equal matter—especially 
by government.” Second, the letters demonstrate that the public’s ex- 
pectations for the park often clashed with Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources strategies and environmental programs. Many residents saw no 
conflict between increased development in the park and the park’s ecol- 
ogy. One individual suggests that the park would benefit from the addi- 
tion of a zoo, a “beautiful restaurant,” and a boardwalk along the beach 
of at least six feet in width.® Third, the letters illustrate a belief that local 
knowledge of the park trumped that of so-called experts. One long-time 
cottage goer commenting on individuals who grew up summering at the 
park stated, “These same young people have walked the several miles of 
Beach, searched the woods for wild flowers and wild life and probably 
understood the Balance of Nature better in that Park than some of our 
experts who have not been brought up near Rondeau Park.”® The rec- 
ords show that the advisory committee found it difficult to tabulate and 
summarize the variety of responses given, not to mention using them to 
implement changes.* 

Additionally, the letters illuminate class tensions between different 
types of park users—tensions that do not come to light when park users 
are lumped together as one homogenous group. Some of the letters state 
that campers, day-users, and cottage owners have coexisted harmonious- 
ly. However, other letters suggest that the white, Christian, middle-class 
cottage owners were the “right” kind of park user; that they, unlike the 
tent camper and day-use visitor, were invested in the long-term health of 
the park and were essentially on-site caretakers. One letter writer speaks 
to racial tensions in the park, stating that removal of “white cottagers” 
might lead park use to become “oriented to the Shrewsbury and North 
End black communities.”® Examination of these kinds of sources often 
demonstrate the disconnect between policies that supported the democ- 
ratization of outdoor recreation and how these policies played out on the 
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ground, nuances that are often not brought to the forefront in policy-driv- 
en park histories. 

These letters bring to light a set of voices all too often ignored or 
brushed over in provincial and state park historiography and reveal the 
thoughts, opinions, and emotions of ordinary people toward these parks. 
Aside from these kinds of manuscript sources, provincial and state parks 
can benefit from the fact that much of their history has occurred in the 
relatively recent past, opening the way for the utilization of non-manu- 
script sources, such as oral history and photographs. Ben Bradley has ex- 
plored the use of photography that juxtaposed high and low elevations by 
the British Columbia Parks Division.” There exists enormous potential 
for comparable photographic essays of family photos from provincial and 
state parks to be conducted, for it was with photography that many in- 
dividuals captured what was most important to them. Uncovering these 
photos and other sources that better illuminate the role of common people 
in provincial and state park history will require closer relationships be- 
tween historians and the public. 

Oral history is an invaluable resource for enriching documentary re- 
sources, like photographs, and for unearthing the stories of underrepre- 
sented individuals who have not left or are unlikely to leave a documentary 
trail behind. It also has the potential to broaden park historiography by 
exposing activities like vacationing and working inside parks that rarely 
leave a paper trail and highlighting the significance of individual experi- 
ences that may otherwise be deemed unimportant.” As Barbara Allen Bo- 
gart states, “the very act of asking people about their experiences can give 
... Narrators a new awareness of the significance of those experiences.””” 
The history of Indigenous peoples and the effect of park making on their 
communities stands to gain the most from more targeted, oral history- 
driven, provincial and state park historical investigations. Speaking in 
relation to the history of work in Northern Californian Native American 
communities, William Bauer comments that oral history “helps us avoid 
the frustration stemming from the pithy and often biased documents his- 
torians find in archives. With assiduous use, oral histories help provide an 
Indigenous-centred history and reveal the manner in which Indigenous 
peoples of North America remember and interpret historical changes in 
their lives.”” 
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Lastly, one promising new means of uncovering the stories of park 
visitors and other non-elites associated with state and provincial parks 
lies in social media and crowdsourcing initiatives.” One example of this 
kind of initiative is run by the Yosemite Conservancy, which on its “Your 
Yosemite, Your Story” page asks, “What does Yosemite mean to you?” 
“We are all part of the Yosemite family,” the web page states, “we’ve hiked 
and biked and camped. We’ve shared a picnic lunch in a shady grove or 
on a vista gazing into the Valley.”” The conservancy then invites people 
to share their story. Another example can be found in New York on the 
Letchworth State Park Facebook page. In preparation for the opening of 
the park’s new Nature Center, the park invites people to “be part of the 
story” by submitting their own Letchworth memories. The stories vary in 
length and subject matter, but they all contain a charming personal touch. 
One example connects the state park to the exuberance of young love: 


It was a few years after graduation when I came back to visit 
my baby. Our eyes met at the Kenwood and it was go time 
all over again. We stayed up all night parking in our favorite 
spot in the rock quarry. We made plans to go for a bike ride 
the next day in my favorite place Letchworth State Park. My 
heart was racing as he hauled ass there. But once we passed 
the front gate, he slowed down and covered every inch of 
that park. Stopping on the side of the road to make out and 
tease each other. He brought a blanket for us to lounge on 
in the bright autumn sun. We walked the tracks overhead to 
get the best view possible of the gorgeous gourge [sic] below. 
He held my hand the whole time being so protective over 
me. Once again promised things that you could not deliver. 
But I liked listening to your dreaming stories of how our life 
would pan out. I will love you forever is no joke.” 


These are the kind of stories that are missing from the vast majority of 
park histories. The stories that reflect the essence of humanity interwoven 
into each park’s history, the personal connections that make the parks 
relevant in the day-to-day life of the average person. Historians need to 
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use the full range of resources available to better represent these stories in 
academic scholarship. 

Finding viable sources is the greatest challenge facing the movement 
of park historians toward the acknowledgement of ordinary people in the 
formation, protection, and use of state and provincial parks. However, in 
order to find these sources, historians must also step away from narratives 
that focus on park legislation defined by elite actions and government lead- 
ers and accounts that are limited by park boundaries. Historians need to 
look to the peripheries of parks, to the communities of individuals pushed 
out of the parkland by park legislation or drawn to the parks by promises 
of opportunity. Historians should aim to broaden their definition of en- 
vironmentalism to include actions not conventionally categorized under 
the term. Lastly, park and environmental historians need to continue to 
make further linkages to research conducted in social history and tourism 
history. The long-term desire of Canadian and American citizens for plac- 
es of outdoor recreation and tourism revenue has had lasting effects on 
the North American environment and society that go far beyond drawing 
park boundaries on a map. 


Notes 
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Alternatives: Environmental and 
Indigenous Activism in the 1970s 


Liza Piper 


Alternatives (also known as Alternatives Journal or A/J) was founded in 
1971 as a “journal/magazine hybrid that would transform scholarly re- 
search into tangible ideas for community activism.” Initially based at 
Trent University in Peterborough, Ontario, Alternatives grew out of the 
Peterborough affiliate of the Toronto-based activist organization Pollution 
Probe.” Notwithstanding its scholarly apparatus (in the early 1980s, Alter- 
natives would move to the University of Waterloo and adopt peer review, 
and in 1995 it became the official journal of the Environmental Studies 
Association of Canada), the quarterly periodical has always served to 
bridge academic and activist communities and offers an important win- 
dow into Canada’s environmental movement as it has evolved from the 
1970s to the present. 

Alternatives aimed to connect intellectuals, activists, and consultants 
to private enterprise and government, politicians, and others from across 
the broad spectrum of research areas that were relevant to the burgeon- 
ing environmental movement of the day. Alternatives was by no means 
the only environmentalist publication in Canada launched in this period: 
Energy Probe, another offshoot of Pollution Probe founded in 1969, pub- 
lished The Probe Post from 1978 until 1991, as a means to keep members 
and the wider community informed; the Science Council of Canada, in its 
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aim to promote the transition from Canada as a consumer to a conserver 
society, published the Conserver Society Notes beginning in October 1975.° 
As a stand-alone publication the Notes were short-lived, lasting only until 
June 1977. They were then picked up and incorporated into Alternatives 
beginning in the summer of 1979. For several issues, the Notes were print- 
ed on different paper and set apart in appearance and form from the main 
publication. Beginning in the Fall 1984 issue, the Notes were incorporated 
physically into the rest of the journal but still distinguished by a separate 
heading. The Notes endured thus until appearing for the last time in vol- 
ume 15, issue 1, published in January 1988.* 

To fully assess Alternatives’ role in and relationship with small green 
activism in Canada would require a closer consideration of its audience, 
reach, subscription base, and evolution over time. Such an analysis would 
offer important insights but is beyond the scope of this present short chap- 
ter. Rather, what is presented here draws on 231 contributor biographies 
printed in Alternatives in its first decade of publication (from the summer 
issue in 1971 through the spring/summer issue in 1981) in combination 
with consideration of the kinds of topics they covered in 253 separate 
articles for the journal, to better understand the relationships between 
environmental and Indigenous activism in Canada in the 1970s. Beyond 
an analysis of who participated in the discussions and on what topics, as 
published in Alternatives in its first decade in print, this piece aims to con- 
textualize the reprinted article that follows (Chapter 7), which was auth- 
ored by Tobasonakwut Peter Kinew and appeared in Alternatives in 1978. 
Kinew’s article stands in its own right as an important expression of In- 
digenous politics in this period; he elucidates the connection between the 
Treaty 3 chiefs’ struggle against a new coal-fired generating station and 
the larger context of Indigenous activism against resource development in 
northern Ontario, and demonstrates the often complicated relationships 
between Indigenous and environmental activists—a theme developed 
elsewhere in this collection by Willow, Grossman, and Clapperton in 
particular. The question I wish to address is: Where does Kinew’s piece 
stand in relationship to other articles published in Alternatives in this first 
decade and what can Kinew’s contribution to Alternatives tell us about In- 
digenous-environmentalist activist relationships in Ontario and Canada 
in the 1970s? 
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Alternatives in this period reflected the wide umbrella that 1970s en- 
vironmentalism extended over many other affiliated areas of activism, 
with articles and special issues on topics including population growth, 
pollution, nuclear power, the limits to growth, soft energy paths, artistic 
and literary responses to environmental crisis, militarism, solar power, 
and the Conserver Society. Each issue typically included several feature 
articles of varying length (as short as one page but rarely as long as ten 
pages) as well as book reviews of both scholarly and popular works. In 
the earliest issues, there were “eco-tactics” that appeared throughout and 
spoke to readers about everything from airtight shelters in Inverhuron 
Provincial Park to be used in case of hydrogen sulphide releases (#24), 
to calling for greater controls on snowmobiles (#18).° Occasional bibliog- 
raphies surveyed topics that included Canadian Conservation History, 
Transportation and Ecology, Fossil & Nuclear Fuels, Water Diversions, 
Environment and Design, and Food Production from Farm to Table. Al- 
ternatives also advertised how to purchase reprints of popular articles and 
copies of their full selection of bibliographies.° Alternatives was not exclu- 
sively a venue for small green activist writing but included contributions 
that ranged from the highly local (for example, a series of articles about 
the construction of Inco’s high stack in Sudbury in 1973, or a photographic 
essay of rocks on Manitoulin’s south shore), to national (for example, call- 
ing for a national energy policy), to much broader in scope (for example, 
articles about public health and the environment, or on the “Relevance of 
Classical Political Theory for Economy, Technology, and Ecology”).’ 

Where Alternatives was at its most local and small scale it served 
as a forum for environmentalists and allies in central Ontario. Indeed, 
Trent University professors and students frequently supplied content to 
the journal in its first decade and were among the most common repeat 
authors.* This local connection was further evidenced in the way the jour- 
nal was used to advertise Camp Wanapitei, an “ecology wilderness camp 
in Northern Ontario.” Bruce Hodgins, a repeat Alternatives contributor, 
helped to direct the camp; Wanapitei was also used as a base for an “ex- 
periential wilderness conference on labour and the environment” held in 
1974, organized by the journal and which brought union members togeth- 
er with environmentalists from government, universities, and volunteer 
groups.” This conference in itself spoke to the breadth of Alternatives’ 
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mandate and its strong connections to labour and working-class issues 
in central Ontario. From the very first issue, published in the summer 
of 1971, Alternatives also featured international contributions. In its first 
decade, 41 of the 231 unique contributors (17.7 percent) gave their affili- 
ation as outside of Canada. The vast majority of these (33 contributors, 
or 14.3 percent) were from the United States, and included such notable 
figures of the environmental movement as Barry Commoner. After the 
United States, a handful of contributions came from authors based in the 
United Kingdom, Scandinavia, Japan, and Germany. 

When it came to who these contributors were, whether based in the 
US or Canada, the majority were academics. Almost all the contributors 
supplied a short biography to the journal, and from these it was possible 
to distinguish four categories: academic, environmentalist, politician 
(including civil servants), and professionals (including, for instance, con- 
sultants, journalists, lawyers). Some of these categories overlapped: Robin 
Harger, for instance, who co-authored an article in the autumn 1971 issue, 
was both an assistant professor of Zoology at the University of British Col- 
umbia and a former president of the Society for Pollution and Environ- 
mental Control (SPEC) (it is in this latter capacity that Harger appears 
in Chapter 10, this volume). Harger was therefore categorized as both an 
“academic” and an “environmentalist,” as I did not attempt to fix each con- 
tributor into only one category.'' Those with an academic affiliation were 
most numerous: 64.2 percent, or 129 of 201 unique contributors (30 con- 
tributors either did not given an affiliation or were categorized as “other”), 
although 33 of these 129 also identified another affiliation as well.” There 
were 53 environmentalists (26.4 percent), 39 professionals (19.4 percent), 
and 28 politicians (13.9 percent). Among the politicians and civil servants 
from Canada, most either worked for Environment Canada or the Science 
Council of Canada, or were involved in the nuclear power industry. 

Unsurprisingly, given the number of academics writing for the jour- 
nal, many of the articles featured in the first decade were conference pa- 
pers, versions of lectures, or drawn from other published works. Com- 
moner’s contribution, for instance, was a revised version of an address he 
gave in Ottawa in 1978 to the Conference on Jobs and Environment, an 
event sponsored by the Canadian Labour Congress. Work by professionals 
likewise often drew on work they had produced in reports for government 
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or public distribution. Representation of different perspectives was un- 
evenly distributed across each issue of Alternatives. Special issues, in par- 
ticular, might draw on only one particular type of expertise. Two striking 
instances of this were the autumn 1973 issue on “Decentralization, En- 
vironment, and Community,” which was put together by the Ottawa and 
Toronto-based Institute for the Study of Cultural Evolution (ISCE)—a 
group that aimed to build an “intentional community” that would func- 
tion with “a minimum interference with nature’s renewing cycles and with 
a minimum use of non-renewable resources.” The small green activists 
behind this initiative used the issue to detail the project and its many tech- 
nical aspects. By contrast, in the spring 1979 issue on “Behaviour in the 
‘Crunch,” every article but one was authored by an academic, most of 
whom were psychologists or sociologists (the so-called “crunch” was an 
anticipated rapid shift across many different aspects of society and econ- 
omy in response to intensifying environmental and economic pressures, 
foregrounded by the energy crises of the 1970s). 

Indigenous issues, if less so voices, had an important place in Alter- 
natives pages from early on. There were 253 articles published in Alter- 
natives in its first decade. The difference between the number of articles 
(253) and the number of unique contributors (231) signals the frequency 
with which some authors published multiple times in the journal. The 
category of “articles” was determined by those pieces that were identified 
with unique titles in the table of contents for each issue. This category does 
not normally include the “eco-tactics,” reviews, editorials, letters to the 
editor, or bibliographies, which also appeared in Alternatives with varying 
frequency and regularity in the period studied. In identifying Indigenous 
content, the count tallied all references to Indigenous peoples in Canada 
or elsewhere in the pages of Alternatives where they were variously re- 
ferred to as specific nations (for example, “Mohawks”) or using broader 
categories (for example, “Native people” or “Indians”). Those articles with 
Indigenous content ranged significantly from detailed discussion or whole 
articles examining Indigenous activism, issues, or communities, for in- 
stance, to more general references to Indigenous peoples, representations, 
or lifeways. The former (detailed discussion of Indigenous issues, cultures, 
or activism) amounted to thirty-one articles, or 12.3 percent of the arti- 
cles in this period that had significant Indigenous content. This can be 
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compared to fifty-five articles that addressed energy (21.7 percent), nine- 
teen focused on pollution (7.5 percent), and twelve focused on population 
control (4.7 percent), and keeping in mind that some of these categories 
overlapped. An additional eleven articles, or 4.3 percent, mentioned In- 
digenous people or issues in passing. Among the pieces that made passing 
reference to Indigenous issues or peoples were those that addressed eco- 
logical issues in the context of the longer scale of human history, includ- 
ing pre-industrial relations with the environment; others that made use of 
“Ecological Indian” stereotypes—such as the ISCE special issue that noted 
they had named their intentional community Bakavi, the Hopi word for 
reeds, as the Hopi “have for thousands of years lived in harmony with 
their surroundings.” As well, toward the end of the decade, and in the 
wake of the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry, articles that addressed the 
impacts of resource development often acknowledged potential impacts 
on northern Indigenous peoples and livelihoods but did not necessarily 
engage with them in detail." 

Development, resources, energy, and the North were the topics where 
Indigenous peoples and issues figured most prominently." There is no bet- 
ter example of this than the first article in Alternatives that gave signifi- 
cant attention to Indigenous peoples, a “Position Paper on the James Bay 
Project” that appeared in the summer 1972 issue. This article detailed the 
project at that moment in time, its anticipated consequences, and specific- 
ally the impacts on the Indigenous inhabitants of James Bay and the ways 
in which they had been excluded from decision making to that point. The 
article was authored by the James Bay Committee, which included two 
Indigenous groups (the Indians of Quebec Association and the Quebec 
Metis and non-Status Indians Association), as well as several small green 
organizations (including the Société pour Vaincre la Pollution, the Voice 
of Women, and the Montreal Field Naturalist Club). 

Energy projects and their impacts on Indigenous livelihoods came 
up repeatedly in the pages of Alternatives, whether in reference to James 
Bay, the Alberta oil sands, or the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline (or Berger) 
Inquiry. Articles that dealt with Canadian resource development (for- 
estry and mining, as well as oil and gas projects), more often than not 
gave significant attention to Indigenous communities.” There was signifi- 
cant overlap in Alternatives’ meaningful coverage of the North (whether 
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Ontario’s provincial north or Canada’s territorial north) and its attention 
to Indigenous people. Indeed, Kinew’s article, reprinted here as Chapter 7, 
was part of a special issue on the North, published in 1978.'* That said, not 
all northern coverage included Indigenous people. Two articles on “The 
Arctic in Perspective” that appeared in 1973 and 1974 gave virtually no 
attention to Arctic inhabitants, except for a dismissive note that “a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Canadian Far North is that a majority of the tiny 
population is native.”™ Likewise, articles addressing resource-related pol- 
lution did not necessarily consider impacts on Indigenous people, or any 
people at all, for that matter; some of these pieces exclusively focused on 
environmental impacts.” However, some of the key moments of environ- 
mental injustice with disproportionate impacts on Indigenous people 
from this period—mercury poisoning at Grassy Narrows, tailings from 
uranium mining in the Serpent River, arsenic exposure in Yellowknife, 
and contamination from the Saint Lawrence Seaway project—all featured 
in articles in Alternatives in the decade under review.”! 

What is missing topically from Alternatives coverage of environment- 
al issues and activism in the 1970s is any significant consideration of the 
ways that Aboriginal rights, as they would come to be defined by the courts 
and through the process of constitutional renewal that was underway in 
this period, would reshape the possibilities for environmental activism in 
the ways that we see at work in the twenty-first century (Grossman and 
Willow, this volume).”” Several articles in this period addressed how the 
law could be used to engage with environmental issues, in both Canada 
and the United States, and lawyers contributed regularly to the journal.” 
One article, for example, by Geoff Mains, published in the spring 1980 
issue, looked specifically at “Some Environmental Aspects of a Canadian 
Constitution.” In Kinew’s article we see Treaty 3 chiefs putting great 
emphasis on legal tools, from the newly passed Ontario Environmental 
Assessment Act to the possibility of a reference to the International Joint 
Commission (IJC), to ensure the protection of lands and people. However, 
none of the articles reviewed from this period made reference to possi- 
bilities for using treaty, or what would be termed Aboriginal rights in the 
context of constitutional debates in the 1980s, as pathways to achieve en- 
vironmentalist goals. This serves as an indispensable reminder that while 
many of the key decisions that enabled Indigenous-environmentalist 
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coalitions in the 1990s and beyond came about in the 1970s or shortly 
thereafter—including the Calder case (1973), the James Bay and North- 
ern Quebec Agreement (1975), the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry 
(1974-77), and the inclusion of Aboriginal rights in the new Constitution 
Act (1982)—it took time for the opportunities created by these decisions 
to be realized. While there were long-standing philosophical connec- 
tions between environmental and Indigenous activists, and concern for 
resource development in Canada especially brought Indigenous issues to 
the forefront of the environmentalist agenda (even if, as Kinew’s article 
reminds us, this did not always result in effective collaboration), practical 
possibilities for strategic alliances rooted in Aboriginal rights were con- 
tingent on the shifting political discourses of the 1980s and 1990s. This 
history, which Clapperton addresses in his chapter on Clayoquot Sound, 
is a subject that warrants closer attention, as it is informed not only by 
the example of “the War in the Woods” but also the earlier mobilization 
of southerners around northern energy projects, and later episodes such 
as the Piikani Nation’s Lone Fighters’ opposition to the Oldman Dam in 
southern Alberta in the late 1980s and early 1990s.” 

Almost all of those who wrote on Indigenous issues and peoples for Al- 
ternatives did not identify themselves in their biographies as Indigenous. 
Of the thirty-one articles with significant Indigenous content only three 
had Indigenous authors, and only one of these, the article by Tobasonak- 
wut Peter Kinew, originally published under the name Peter Kelley, had 
unambiguous and solo Indigenous authorship.” The other two included 
the article authored by the James Bay Committee mentioned above; this 
committee included two Indigenous organizations, although it appears 
that Dorothy Rosenberg, a southern activist, was the one responsible 
for much of the group’s writing.” Lastly, in the winter 1978 issue, Lloyd 
Tataryn authored “Notes from the Territories: Arsenic Poisoning,” which 
detailed and contextualized the concerns that had arisen in Yellowknife 
around arsenic contamination from the Giant Mine. With the author’s 
biography was a note that the article was “based on a presentation deliv- 
ered by Noel Starblanket, President of the National Indian Brotherhood, 
to the Canadian Public Health Association Task Force on Arsenic, March 
1977.” This was not necessarily an instance of wholesale appropriation, 
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however, as Tataryn himself was identified as “a journalist and consultant 
on environmental issues to the National Indian Brotherhood.” 

Tataryn’s role here speaks to the other distinguishing feature of some 
of the work published in Alternatives by non-Indigenous authors on In- 
digenous topics in this period: among these authors were people who 
worked as staff or consultants for Indigenous communities and organiz- 
ations. This includes not just Tataryn but also Peter Usher (“a geographer 
and Consultant to the Inuit Tapirisat of Canada”), Melville Watkins (“a 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Toronto and Econom- 
ic Consultant to the Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Territories”), 
Henry Lickers (“Acting Director of the St. Regis Akwesasne Environment- 
al Division”), and Ted Jackson (“a researcher for the Canadian Association 
in Support of Native People [CASNP], in Ottawa, Ontario”). These authors 
certainly foregrounded these affiliations in order to lend credibility to their 
ability to speak to Indigenous issues, and they remained, nevertheless, a 
minority of those writing on Indigenous topics in Alternatives. However, 
their contributions help to explain why the substance of the pieces pub- 
lished in Alternatives, while rarely espousing an Indigenous perspective, 
were at times more grounded in Indigenous realities than preoccupied 
with constructions of the Indigenous “other,” as was often the case in en- 
vironmentalist writings from this era. 


“Marmion Lake Generating Station,” 1978 


What follows as Chapter 7 was the article published in Alternatives and 
written by chief of the Sabaskong or Onigaming First Nation, Tobason- 
akwut Peter Kinew, describing Anishinaabe opposition to a planned coal- 
fired generating station to be built on Treaty 3 lands, west of Thunder Bay 
on Highway 11, and close to the First Nations communities of Asubpee- 
schoseewagong (Grassy Narrows) and Wabaseemoong (Whitedog). In 
the fall of 1977, Ontario Hydro announced that construction of a coal- 
fired generating station outside Atikokan, a settler community based on 
mining, logging, and transportation, was to begin within three months. 
The project was exempted from Ontario’s Environmental Assessment Act 
(1975) on the grounds that planning for the generating station was well 
advanced when the Act was proclaimed.” 
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Kinew details the character of Anishinaabe opposition to the pro- 
ject, framed in three ways. First, he maintained that Ontario Hydro had 
failed to properly consult with people living in the area whose liveli- 
hoods stood to be affected by the proposed development. Anishinaabeg 
from Seine River and Lac La Croix wanted to know how “trapping, hunt- 
ing, fishing, logging, wild rice picking, and the tourist camps” would 
be affected.*! Second, their concerns about the effects on the land and 
wildlife were not in a vacuum but shaped by their experiences with the 
impacts of mining, pulp and paper, and logging operations in the area, 
specifically the devastating health and ecological impacts of mercury 
contamination at Grassy Narrows.” The former concern meant that First 
Nations had lived experience with the extinction of sturgeon as a result 
of pollution and the effects of raised water levels on fishing and trapping. 
The Treaty 3 Chiefs Council also drew on the expertise of a McMaster 
University biologist, J. R. Kramer, who was concerned with the buffering 
capacity of local waters. Kramer asserted that “emissions from the pro- 
posed development must be considered as adding to the background 
which is at present marginal for most susceptible lakes.”*? Combined, 
these concerns demonstrate critical awareness of what would only later 
come to be recognized as cumulative effects: that the ecological impacts 
of resource and energy projects needed to be considered not only in iso- 
lation but in historical and regional context.** Third, and lastly, the ef- 
fects of pollution at Grassy Narrows not only led to heightened concern 
about mercury contamination from resource projects like the proposed 
Atikokan generating station but also ensured that the concerns of the 
Treaty 3 Chiefs Council as representing local Anishinaabe views were 
heard nationally and internationally. The Globe and Mail, Toronto Star, 
and Ottawa Citizen carried articles and opinion pieces about the pro- 
posed Marmion Lake development and local opposition. 

The Treaty 3 Chiefs Council brought their concerns to the hearings 
of the Ontario Royal Commission on the Northern Environment (Hartt 
Commission), as it gathered testimony in Dryden, Ontario. The commis- 
sion was prompted by public concerns over proposed new pulp and paper 
developments in northern Ontario and the growing awareness of the 
devastating impacts at Grassy Narrows.” Kinew, the main public spokes- 
person in media reports at the time, emphasized that the commission’s 
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response to Treaty 3 concerns about the development at Marmion Lake 
was a measure of its willingness to act on the issues surrounding resource 
exploitation and First Nations in northern Ontario.’ While commissioner 
Hartt convened a meeting between representatives of Treaty 3 and Ontario 
Hydro in early 1978, the conversation between the different parties had no 
consequential impact on the outcome of the project, and thereafter Hartt 
refused to focus on Marmion Lake and the Atikokan generating station. 
The Treaty 3 chiefs had more success when it came to international 
pressure. Kinew notes in his piece in Alternatives that the proposed gen- 
erating station would fall within Canada’s and Ontario’s SO, guidelines 
(sulphur emissions were directly linked to acid rain, a major environment- 
al issue of the day) but not within the stricter emissions standards south 
of the border.” Kinew and the Treaty 3 Chiefs Council specifically called 
for scrubbers to be installed to mitigate sulphur dioxide emissions. These 
were what Ontario Hydro deemed too expensive in their 1978 meeting. 
However, as boundary waters in a protected wilderness area were among 
those that stood to be affected by the proposed generating station, not 
only was Kinew able to ensure media attention in the United States but 
US representatives formally requested that the Atikokan power project 
be referred to the IJC for review, a request that Canada denied.** That 
Ontario, with the federal government’s support, was so invested in the 
Atikokan project and unmoved by First Nations’ concerns about its en- 
vironmental impacts reflected not only the unyielding power inequities 
of the late twentieth-century colonial state but also, as part of this, the 
desire to ensure ongoing “development” in northern Ontario. Advocates 
for the Atikokan generating station emphasized the potential for new jobs, 
particularly in light of the anticipated closure of the local iron mine.” As 
well, in the mid-1970s, Ontario Hydro greatly overestimated the future 
electricity needs of the province.“ Anticipated growth in demand led On- 
tario Hydro to commit to several new power plants, including the one at 
Marmion Lake. It was not until later in the decade and into the 1980s that 
the plans for new power developments would be scaled back. 
Notwithstanding the environmental concerns highlighted by Kinew, 
the project received the green light. But construction of the Atikokan gen- 
eration station was first delayed in 1979 and then only partially realized, 
as only one of the two planned 200-megawatt (MW) generating units 
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was built. The generating station opened in December 1984 and operated 
into the twenty-first century, when greater public awareness of the role of 
coal-fired power plants in greenhouse gas emissions led Ontario to close 
or repurpose its thermal generating stations.“ And so, between 2012 and 
2014, Atikokan generating station became the site of the Atikokan bio- 
mass conversion project, using wood pellets sourced from Ontario forests 
to continue to produce 200 MW at full capacity. The Pembina Institute, 
an NGO focused on clean energy issues, produced a report on behalf of 
Ontario Power Generation (a successor to Ontario Hydro) on the sus- 
tainability of such biomass projects in April 2011 that included among its 
socio-economic criteria that “Aboriginal peoples should have the authority 
to control biomass operations on their lands” and that full and meaning- 
ful consultation with Indigenous residents was key.“ Nevertheless, local 
First Nations, including Treaty 3 residents and a former chief of the Seine 
River First Nation, “were the least supportive” of the Atikokan biomass 
project, highlighting a range of ecological and economic concerns, as well 
as their enduring opposition to the limited control that Treaty 3 First Na- 
tions could exert over this and other resource projects in the area.** 

In closing his 1978 article in Alternatives, Kinew raised four essential 
questions about the proposed generating station at Marmion Lake: Was 
this power source necessary? How could damaging ecological effects be 
prevented or mitigated? How can Indigenous people be “truly involved” 
in public consultations? And lastly, “Where were the environmental in- 
terest groups when we needed them?” Each of these questions resonates 
through the small green struggles examined throughout this volume, in 
particular, the critical intersection between Indigenous sovereignty and 
environmental activism explored by Welch, Grossman, and Evans. How- 
ever, it is the last question that is perhaps most revealing about the charac- 
ter of 1970s environmental activism as represented in Alternatives. Kinew 
calls out environmentalists for their failure to effectively join forces with 
Indigenous opponents to the proposed power project. In the next issue of 
Alternatives, Jan Marmorek with Energy Probe replied to these concerns, 
claiming that Kinew had misunderstood Energy Probe’s role.*° But it was 
Marmorek who missed the forest for the trees. Kinew’s closing comments 
emphasized the need for ongoing, close, cross-cultural communication 
between Indigenous peoples and environmental groups in order to build a 
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“strong alliance.” Kinew was calling for relationships to be built, predicat- 
ed on shared concerns. Marmorek suggested that better communication 
could be achieved through Energy Probe’s new publication, The Probe 
Post. But if this analysis of Alternatives is any indication, small green ac- 
tivist publications were not a meaningful forum where Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous voices alike could hold equal sway. So Kinew asked, 
“Were environmental groups founded only to work with the white middle 
class?” Here Kinew takes Richard White’s well-known provocation, “Are 
you an environmentalist or do you work for a living?” and resituates it 
in a colonial context.” Who did 1970s environmentalists work for? The 
white middle class? Or for the land and the people, fundamentally inter- 
connected in Kinew’s perspective? That his remained the only prominent 
Indigenous voice published in Alternatives in its first decade was ultimate- 
ly the most powerful evidence of the limits to engagement between small 
green and Indigenous activists in this early history of Canada’s modern 
environmentalist movement. 
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Marmion Lake Generating Station: 
Another Northern Scandal? 


Tobasonakwut Peter Kinew’ 


Twenty miles west of Atikokan, in northwestern Ontario, lies the Ojib- 
way reserve of Seine River, a community of about 500 people who have 
traditionally made their livelihood hunting, trapping and fishing. More 
recently, logging and tourist guiding have been introduced. Although they 
live within commuting distance of the iron ore mines of Atikokan, Seine 
River people have not benefited from this development. 

About 80 air miles southwest of Seine River is another Ojibway village 
of about 150 people. Lac La Croix is situated on the northwest edge of the 
wilderness of Quetico Provincial Park, and is accessible only by air and 
water. There, the people continue to live the traditional way, supplementing 
their income only by seasonal construction work and some guiding. 

Last fall, both these communities became aware of the coal-fired gen- 
erating station Ontario Hydro proposes to build at Marmion Lake, seven 
miles outside the town of Atikokan. The first phase of the 800-megawatt 
plant is scheduled to begin operation in September, 1983 and the plant 
should be fully operational in fall, 1984. 

Ontario Hydro asserts that the corporation undertook a public par- 
ticipation program to involve fully the people of the area. No one in Seine 
River or Lac La Croix heard of the project until the fall of 1977—three 
months before construction was to begin, three months after the Ontario 
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government had given the project final approval and one year after the 
government had exempted the project from any review under the 1975 
Ontario Environmental Assessment Act. 

The Grand Council Treaty No. 3, an organization of Chiefs of the 25 
reserves in the Treaty No. 3 part of northwestern Ontario, met with the 
two communities to discuss the project and the effects of the plant’s ef- 
fluent on the land and on wildlife. How would trapping, hunting, fishing, 
logging, wild rice picking, and the tourist camps be affected? Through the 
years the people had witnessed the effects of other developments. Stur- 
geon had become extinct because of the wood fibre pollution from log 
drives along the river. Other fishing and trapping had been spoiled by 
raised water levels from dams erected to assist iron ore mining. And the 
people had shared the suffering of neighbouring communities affected by 
development, notably Grassy Narrows, Whitedog and Lac Seul. 

As a starting point from which to address the Ontario government, 
Treaty No. 3 Chiefs Council chose to bring the issue to the Ontario Royal 
Commission on the Northern Environment (the Hartt Commission) at its 
hearings in northern Ontario. On the third day of the hearings in Dryden, 
Ontario, Treaty No. 3 presented its argument: 


While the proposed power plant will meet the sulphur di- 
oxide standards of Canada and Ontario, the project will vi- 
olate the U.S. and Minnesota standards. .. . If the Ontario 
government has its way, there will be no careful examina- 
tion of the serious potential environmental consequences 
of their power plant. ... The sulphur dioxide emissions will 
snuff out the life of many of our lakes... . 

Your duty is to make the government of Ontario abide 
by its own law—namely the Environmental Assessment 
Act. Your credibility will be greatly enhanced if you can 
convince the government that it is eminently reasonable .. . 
to have the International Joint Commission hear evidence 
on Ontario Hydro’s Atikokan project.” 


Prof. J. R. Kramer, a biologist at McMaster University and consultant to 
the International Joint Commission, appeared before the Hartt inquiry to 
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state his concern about the buffering capacity of the lakes in northwestern 
Ontario. Pollutant levels, said Kramer, “will probably double by the year 
2000 without any SO, emission scrubbing and will probably stay the same 
with the state of the art of technological abatement. . . . Emissions from 
proposed development must be considered as adding to the background 
which is at present marginal for most susceptible lakes. Therefore, any 
additions to this background must be carefully considered.” 

Justice Hartt requested that Ontario Hydro respond to Treaty No. 3 at 
a later hearing. Three weeks later, in Nakina, Ontario, Hydro related that 
the projected was conceived after the government decided in 1973 that 
further generation facilities were needed in Ontario Hydro West System. 
Atikokan was the chosen site and, following some environmental studies 
undertaken by Hydro, Acres Consulting, and Proctor-Redfern, the site 
was acquired and Cabinet exempted Ontario Hydro from the provisions 
of the Environmental Assessment Act because of its “advanced stage of 
planning prior to the proclamations of the Act.” Hydro did not respond 
directly to the concerns of Treaty No. 3, and the Native group again called 
on Hartt to intervene by calling a direct meeting between Hydro and rep- 
resentatives of Treaty No. 3. 

On December 8, 1977, Justice Hartt convened a meeting between 
three representatives of Treaty No. 3 and three representatives of Hydro, 
including the corporation’s chairman, Robert Taylor. Hydro reiterated its 
stand that all laws had been complied with, all environmental standards 
would be met, and that the cost of installing scrubbers (capital costs $60 
million; annual operating cost, $8-10 million) would be unjustified and 
financially irresponsible. Treaty No. 3 would have to address itself directly 
to Cabinet, said Hydro. 

At this point, Treaty No. 3 went to the press. Both the Toronto Star 
and the Ottawa Citizen ran stories about the concern over acid rain fallout 
as a result of SO, emissions, and about the possibility of mercury releases 
into lakes in the affected area. An NBC-TV news program followed up by 
coming to the Treaty No. 3 area, filming the people of Lac La Croix at work 
on the land, and talking with them about the possible effects of the plant. 
The story was broadcast in the United States on March 4, 1978, but by then 
other developments were in the offing. 
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The United States have been making representations to both the On- 
tario and federal governments since 1976 about the possibility that SO, 
emissions would exceed state and federal pollution levels for the wilder- 
ness area on the border south of Quetico Park, the Boundary Waters Ca- 
noe Area, classified as Class I, or “pristine.” American officials were press- 
ing Ontario Hydro to include scrubbers (flue gas desulphurization equip- 
ment) in the design of the plant. Hydro had consistently refused, arguing 
that its own precautions were enough—incorporation of a 650-foot stack, 
precipitators claimed to be 99.5% efficient, and the use of low-sulphur coal 
from Alberta. 

These very same precautions were used by the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation in the design of its Poplar Hill Plant. The International Joint 
Commission has judged them not adequate to protect the environment. 

On January 17, 1978, Treaty No. 3 again appeared before Justice Hartt, 
asking him to restore some sanity to the deliberations and to recommend 
a public inquiry with strong Native input into the planning of the gener- 
ating station at Marmion Lake. Further evidence of the need for scrubbers 
was presented. 


Let us now consider the arguments put forward by Ontario 
Hydro. Ontario Hydro has stated that it will cost too much 
to install the scrubbers at Marmion Lake, but now we have 
a formula available to assess how much it will cost not to 
install scrubbers. A federal government study was recently 
released of the costs the public must bear for the decision to 
allow the Sudbury Nickel operations to dump 4% thousand 
tons of sulphur dioxide a day into the Sudbury air. The cost 
to the public in terms of health and environmental damage, 
was almost four hundred and fifty million dollars a year. 
Let us now apply the same formula to the Marmion 
Lake project. The sulphur content of western sub-bitumi- 
nous coal is 0.53%. The potential sulphur dioxide emissions 
from this coal would be about 1%, by weight, of the coal 
burnt. At Marmion Lake, Hydro expects to burn an average 
of 2.5 million tons of coal a year, or about 68,500 tons of 
coal a day. This means that Ontario Hydro will be pump- 
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ing about 685 tons of SO, into the Northwestern Ontario 
and Minnesota environment each and every day. If we now 
apply the formula used in the assessment of SO, damages in 
the Sudbury area to Marmion Lake, we find that the cost to 
the public will be over 60 million dollars per year. Consider 
the fact that it will cost Ontario Hydro 70 million dollars to 
install the special equipment needed to scrub their fumes 
clean. I would suggest that Ontario Hydro would have the 
cost of their scrubbers paid off in less than two years if they 
are only willing to take into account the social, environ- 
mental and health costs the people of Northwestern Ontar- 
io will be forced to pay. 

One other point, in Scandinavia, fish biologists were 
puzzled by the unexpectedly high mercury levels in fish in a 
lake where no mercury had been dumped. The natural mer- 
cury in the environment was no greater in this lake than in 
the lakes of Scandinavia without a mercury problem. The 
Scandinavian scientist concluded that acid rain had fall- 
en on the high mercury lake. The acid rain had caused an 
unusual amount of mercury to escape into the atmosphere 
and be absorbed by the fish. As you know, we have far too 
much mercury in our river systems already. We do not need 
any more.° 


Atikokan residents appeared before a subcommittee of the International 
Joint Commission—the Upper Great Lakes Reference Group—at a De- 
cember meeting in Thunder Bay to express their concern regarding the 
pollution from the plant. Meanwhile, Hydro hit the Thunder Bay papers 
with threats of power outages in northwestern Ontario until Marmion 
Lake generating station, and an extension of a Thunder Bay station, were 
completed. Support for the Treaty No. 3 position, and for that of northern 
environmentalists, came at that time from the President of the Kenora 
District Camp-owners Association. He expressed fears that the pro- 
nouncements of Hydro and the Ontario Government “smelled like an- 
other mercury decision. . . . if there is no problem as we are led to believe, 
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we must ask why the Vice-President of the United States is going to Ot- 
tawa to discuss this issue with the Prime Minister.”° 

In January, the United States, Minnesota, Canada and Ontario held 
their second meeting as planned in August 1977 to discuss the studies 
they had made on the Marmion Lake plant with the information they had 
shared. The US continued to press for the installation of scrubbers, a pro- 
posal which Hydro rejected. Both sides discussed plans for monitoring of 
the plant for both air and water pollution, and the fact that Hydro would 
be willing to take corrective action if needed—and would be obliged to 
do so under the Ontario Environmental Protection Act of 1971. Although 
a joint statement was issued indicating some agreement, the US asked 
Canada to consider referring the project to the IJC for study. The import- 
ance of this request—and the immense amount of political pressure being 
drummed up in the US for this review—was emphasized by the fact that 
Vice-President Mondale had discussed this issue with Prime Minister 
Trudeau during an Ottawa visit the week before. 

Ontario Hydro came out publicly against any further delay, and con- 
struction began on schedule in January 1978. The Ontario Ministry of 
Energy withdrew provincial support for any further talks with the Amer- 
icans. The Toronto Star reported that “the ministry’s tough stance may 
influence a series of other trans-boundary pollution disputes from coast 
to coast.” And an IJC recommendation on the Poplar River generating 
station in Saskatchewan prompted speculation that “the IJC appeal to halt 
construction on the Saskatchewan project may only harden Ontario’s re- 
solve to shun the acknowledged avenues of cross-border difficulties.”* Al- 
though Saskatchewan still held out hope for an agreement on the western 
project, the outlook for Ontario was not good: “In future, similar projects 
may have to wait for a complete environmental study before construction 
can begin.” 

Near the end of March, the federal government announced that it was 
rejecting the notion of an IJC review of the Marmion Lake project. At the 
beginning of April the Hartt Commission tabled its interim report to the 
Ontario Legislature. The report did not recommend an environmental as- 
sessment of the project—only that “the government of Ontario should im- 
mediately provide comprehensive information on the planned Atikokan 
Generating Station, and in consultation with local affected people and 
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communities, ensure public discussion of this information to promote 
understanding of the project and its possible environmental effects.””° 

The people of Seine River and Lac La Croix appeared to be losing the 
battle. 

On April 6 it was learned—again through the press—that “Canadian 
officials were astonished to learn that the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency is doing a study on the possible environmental effects of Atikokan 
(GS [generating station]) without Canada having been informed.” It 
seemed Minnesota congressmen had convinced Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance that the study had to be done as a basis for a firmer negotiating pos- 
ition with Canada. Treaty No. 3 felt it ironic that its interests were being 
protected by a foreign government better than by Canada’s. 

Some very basic questions about Atikokan remain unanswered. 


I. Is this power source necessary? 


Ontario Hydro claims that the station is required to meet the needs of 
the 1980’s. Yet existing possibilities and trends in the area of alternative 
sources of energy in the north have been ignored. More and more pulp 
and paper operations—by far the largest consumers of power in north- 
western Ontario—are turning to wood wastes as fuel. Conservation is be- 
coming part of our national consciousness. Many northerners are trying 
wood fuel, solar energy and wind power. And two energy-eaters—the iron 
ore mines at Atikokan—are scheduled to close down three years before 
the Marmion Lake station opens. And a new Manitoba government may 
be more willing to consider continuation of Ontario’s present power pur- 
chase agreements with that province. 


2. How can the effects of sulphur dioxide on vegetation and 
people be offset? How can the process of mercury releases 
from rocks due to sulphur dioxide emissions be stopped? 


The only answer seems to be scrubbers. They would effectively remove 
almost all sulphur dioxide from the plant’s emissions. Indian people 
have seen the devastation that mercury has wrought in the communities 
of Whitedog and Grassy Narrows. In the words of a Whitedog leader, 
Tony Henry, “[Indian people] wish to ensure that any future industrial 
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development must only be considered once all voices have been heard and 
evaluated. .. . Anything destructive or potentially life-endangering must 
not be carried out.” 


3. How can Native people be truly involved in a public 
participation program? 


Ontario Hydro’s public participation process is a sham. The first step in 
the Marmion Lake case was to have a committee of “representative” people 
from the Thunder Bay area review six sites for a coal generating station. As 
Thunder Bay residents wanted no part of the attendant pollution, all six 
were rejected. Under political pressure to save Atikokan from economic 
extinction when the iron mines close (in 1979 or 1980), the Marmion Lake 
site was chosen. It was not on Hydro’s list of six sites. 

The only meetings held in the town took place after the project site 
had been purchased and the project exempted from the Environmental 
Assessment Act. No attempt was ever made to contact nearby Indian re- 
serves. The environmental impact statements prepared by consulting firms 
considered only the town of Atikokan, not any of the effects on health and 
livelihood of nearby communities, either white or Indian. 


4. Where were the environmental interest groups when we 
needed them? 


When the native communities found out about the Marmion Lake gen- 
erating station, it was almost too late to act. It was an uphill battle with 
government and Hydro, and even interesting the media in the issue at 
such a late stage was difficult. 

Yet it was later learned that representatives of the Environment North 
group in Thunder Bay were on the original review committee which de- 
cided against the six sites and allowed the Marmion Lake site to be chosen. 
Representatives of Energy Probe in Toronto attended at least one public 
participation meeting of Hydro’s in Atikokan about five months before 
Cabinet gave final approval to the project. Yet no one from these groups 
contacted the nearby reserves or the Treaty No. 3 organization. 

There was, and is, a potential for a strong alliance between en- 
vironmental and native groups—but only if information is shared and 
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continuous contact established. It may take more effort and time to work 
with people from another culture. But were environmental groups found- 
ed only to work with the white, middle class? Or is the real object to pro- 
tect the land and the people—all the people? 


Notes 
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Environmental Activism as Anti- 
Conquest: The Nuu-chah-nulth and 
Environmentalists in the Contact 
Zone of Clayoquot Sound 


Jonathan Clapperton 


Clayoquot Sound, on the western edge of Vancouver Island, British Colum- 
bia, is a renowned ecotourist paradise replete with temperate rainforests, 
sandy beaches, and, increasingly, luxury resorts. Additionally, for environ- 
mentalists, Clayoquot Sound stands out as one of the legendary sites of the 
Canadian environmental movement’s coming-of-age victories. Beginning 
in the summer of 1993, thousands of environmental activists, representing 
myriad local/small-scale and major international organizations, from the 
Friends of Clayoquot Sound to Greenpeace respectively, journeyed to a 
hastily constructed “Peace Camp” in opposition to the provincial govern- 
ment’s decision to permit the powerful forestry corporation MacMillan 
Bloedel (in which the province owned a majority of shares) to conduct 
extensive clearcut logging throughout the area. Environmentalists would 
eventually claim at least partial victory after the government and indus- 
try bowed to public pressure to change forest-management standards and 
limit clearcuts. While environmentalists fought for an end to this logging 
practice, much of their campaign hinged on recognition of the local Nuu- 
chah-nulth First Nations’ Aboriginal rights to their traditional territories. 
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Throughout the campaign and afterward, the former patted themselves 
on the back for what they considered staunch advocacy on behalf of the 
area’s Indigenous peoples. It is the nature of Aboriginal-environmentalist 
relationships in Clayoquot Sound that I explore here. 

Environmentalists from all organizations involved in Clayoquot 
Sound throughout the 1980s and 1990s depicted their relationships with 
the Nuu-chah-nulth as two marginalized groups uniting for a common 
cause—the liberation of both Aboriginal peoples and environmentalist 
ideology.’ But, as geographer Bruce Braun observes, “That few Natives 
[actually] joined the protestors on the blockades is a topic that has still 
not received the attention it deserves.” Case in point: Margaret Horsfield 
and Ian Kennedy’s recent, voluminous Tofino and Clayoquot Sound: A 
History largely writes First Nations out of the narrative when discussing 
the 1993-94 protests, smooths out the differences between the two groups 
and instead highlights only the joint First Nations-environmentalist ef- 
forts to protect Meares Island in the mid-1980s.* Braun goes on to say that 
environmentalist support for First Nations was actually ambivalent and 
sought to erase Indigenous peoples’ presence from the land because of the 
former’s focus on virgin, untouched spaces; environmentalism depends 
upon colonialism because its ultimate goal is to remove permanent settle- 
ment from “wild” spaces.* Niamh Moore contends that Braun pays too 
little attention to environmentalists’ strategies and the role of the media in 
framing events.° The chapter presented here overcomes these shortcom- 
ings. It focuses specifically on environmentalist, as well as Indigenous, 
strategies and tactics, and relies heavily as well on discourse analysis of 
environmentalist-authored publications, over which they would have had 
full control, in order to provide balance to what may have been biased and/ 
or sensationalist media coverage. 

Other scholars, whether focusing on Clayoquot Sound specifically or 
similar cases elsewhere, have echoed Braun’s position. Drawing attention 
to what is sometimes referred to as “green” or “eco-” imperialism, they 
have largely appraised environmentalist-Aboriginal relationships in the 
same light: environmentalists are prone to authoritarian thought; their 
focus on their own culturally specific conception of environmentalism 
above everyone else’s often erases Indigenous peoples (among others) 
from supposedly “natural” spaces; and even though environmentalists 
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have criticized colonialism, they still question the ability of Indigenous 
peoples to manage natural resources and reserve the right to criticize them 
when they act in ways contrary to environmentalist ideology.° Indeed, 
Greenpeace’s Tzeporah Berman, one of the key environmentalist organ- 
izers during the 1993-94 protests, recognized in her recent autobiography 
that environmentalists made many missteps in their relationship with the 
Nuu-chah-nulth, but she still contends that environmentalists have a mor- 
al authority to criticize the practices of First Nations writ large.’ 

While both images of environmentalists as benevolent heroes or as 
neo-colonialists have some basis, the former problematically represents 
Aboriginal peoples as little more than environmentalist sidekicks, while 
the latter portrays them as victims overwhelmed by the structurally en- 
trenched forces of colonial elites. In either situation, environmentalists 
remain at the centre of history and Aboriginal peoples are denied any 
significant measure of agency. Using Indigenous and environmentalist 
activism at Clayoquot Sound from the early 1980s through the 1990s as 
a case study demonstrates that post-colonial critiques of environmental- 
ists’ strategies are justified. But it also reveals that the Nuu-chah-nulth 
capitalized on both the presence of environmentalist organizations and 
the protest events to create new political, economic, and discursive spaces 
for themselves within numerous colonial structures. They then employed 
these spaces to assert control over their traditional territories and the 
natural resources therein. In other words, the Nuu-chah-nulth, far from 
being caught between and injured by the competition for dominance be- 
tween various colonial forces, managed to use these competitions to their 
advantage and sometimes even orchestrated them. 

The Nuu-chah-nulth (formerly referred to as Nootka) consist of four- 
teen First Nations, divided into three regions. Those who would be most 
involved in the Clayoquot Sound protests were from the Central Region, 
which includes the Ahousaht, Hesquiaht, Tla-o-qui-aht, Toquaht, and 
Ucluelet. The Nuu-chah-nulth—as with all Indigenous peoples—far from 
living in a “pristine wilderness,” have inhabited, inherited, managed, and 
enhanced an environment ample in marine and forest resources since 
time immemorial. They were highly proficient whalers, and relied, and 
continue to depend on, both marine and terrestrial resources such as sal- 
mon, shellfish, forest animals, and plants. Equally as important for the 
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Nuu-chah-nulth, “the forests and waters of Clayoquot Sound were and 
still are the source of food, medicine, and history; they provide susten- 
ance, education and a connection to the spiritual world.” The same giant 
cedar and Sitka spruce forests that environmentalists sought to protect, 
and many came to worship with religious fervour, were central to the 
Nuu-chah-nulth world.’ 

While non-Aboriginal newcomers and the Nuu-chah-nulth have long 
encountered one another—the Nuu-chah-nulth were, after all, some of the 
earliest Indigenous peoples in the Pacific Northwest to interact with Euro- 
peans, beginning in the 1770s—their exchange with environmentalists 
since the 1980s would mark episodic revivals of what Mary Louise Pratt 
terms the contact zone: the space of colonial encounters where peoples 
once separated establish ongoing relations, “usually involving conditions 
of coercion, racial inequality, and intractable conflict.” A wide range of 
scholars have utilized the “contact zone” to frame analyses of places where 
white Westerners, as agents of colonialism—whether conscious of their 
position or not—occupied the space of colonial encounter between Ab- 
original peoples and newcomers, although I am unaware of any that apply 
the concept to environmentalists or spaces of environmentalist activism. 

The “contact zone” was established between some of the Nuu-chah- 
nulth First Nations and local environmental activists in the early 1980s 
in response to logging interests. In 1980, MacMillan Bloedel announced 
it would log much of Meares Island (Wah nah jus/Hilth hoo is)—on which 
Opitsaht, the main community of the Tla-o-qui-aht, sits—after obtaining 
a timber licence to a portion of it. As with the majority of land in British 
Columbia, neither the provincial nor federal governments had negotiated 
a treaty with the local Indigenous population to acquire it; Meares Island 
was unceded Indigenous territory. Unsurprisingly, the Nuu-chah-nulth 
immediately opposed the plan. The same year, the Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal 
Council presented a land claim to their traditional territory, including 
Meares Island, to Canada’s federal government. Non-Aboriginal residents 
in Tofino, which has a view of Meares Island, were also concerned, given 
that logging the island posed a threat to Tofino’s only source of domestic 
water, as well as the area’s lucrative tourism, fish, and mariculture (the 
cultivation of marine organisms for food and other products) industries. 
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Three years later, the federal government accepted the Nuu-chah- 
nulth’s claim for negotiation and the provincial government approved 
MacMillan Bloedel’s logging application, though it stipulated that the 
part of the island visible from the resort town of Tofino was off limits for 
twenty years." In response, both the Tla-o-qui-aht and Ahousaht nations 
then asserted their jurisdiction over the whole of the island. Utilizing the 
settler-colonial rhetoric of conservation and park creation as a benevo- 
lent means of laying claim to territory, the Tla’o’qui’aht Band Council and 
hereditary chiefs drew on the discourse of environmental conservation 
and declared Meares Island a tribal park on 21 April 1984. Such action 
was especially poignant given that Canada’s Pacific Rim National Park, 
established in 1971, was located within unceded Nuu-chah-nulth territory 
and went around reserve lands, thus denying those First Nations access to 
resources therein. The Tla’o’qui’aht distinguished a tribal park from other 
such settler-colonial spaces, however, in that the Nuu-chah-nulth could 
continue to use and manage the environment as they saw fit. It also pro- 
vided the opportunity for joint use with non-Aboriginal people, though 
noting in no uncertain terms that the Nuu-chah-nulth controlled Meares 
Island. As the proclamation stated, “native people are prepared to share 
Meares Island with non-natives” dependent on a number of conditions, 
including adhering to “the laws of our forefathers,” as well as outsider rec- 
ognition of Nuu-chah-nulth land claims.” 

Both the Friends of Clayoquot Sound (FOCS) and the Western Can- 
adian Wilderness Committee (WCWC) threw their full support behind 
the designation. The FOCS was formed in Tofino in 1979, largely in re- 
sponse to the threat of logging Meares Island, while the WCWC was 
founded in Victoria in 1980—after getting assistance from Greenpeace at 
its headquarters in Vancouver—with a broader mandate to protect and 
preserve wilderness.’ When loggers employed by MacMillan Bloedel 
headed toward the island in 1984 to begin cutting, they were preceded by 
a number of Tla’o-qui’aht and non-Aboriginal environmentalists, mostly 
those from Tofino belonging to the FOCS, who prevented the crews from 
landing by occupying strategic areas of the island. The Tla’o-qui’aht in- 
vited the MacMillan employees to visit the island provided they left their 
chainsaws behind. Thereafter, the FOCS helped to maintain a “forest 
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protectors’ camp,” established by the Tla-o-qui-aht at Heelboom (C’is- 
aquis) Bay (the proposed logging site).’° 

A local, non-Aboriginal, environmental activist campaign, again 
led in large part by the FOCS—then around sixty members'*’—and the 
WCWC intensified, with environmentalists sometimes working on their 
own, and at other times with the Nuu-chah-nulth. Among other activities, 
environmentalists handed out protest leaflets,” produced and distributed 
newsletters regarding the area’s importance for those living in and beyond 
Tofino, and published their unequivocal support for the Nuu-chah-nulth."* 
Tofino resident William Tielemen—a MacMillan Bloedel shareholder— 
even presented a motion at the company’s annual meeting to request that 
logging on Meares Island not proceed.”” Local activists convinced the 
Tofino Village Council to formally oppose the logging decision.” Some 
activists spiked trees.” The Tla’o-qui-aht and FOCS constructed a trail 
on Meares Island so visitors—notably journalists—could access some of 
the oldest and largest trees.” Perhaps the most visible example of joint 
Nuu-chah-nulth and non-Aboriginal activism was the protest held on 20 
October 1984, outside the provincial legislature in Victoria, British Col- 
umbia’s capital, where the 23-foot-high welcome figure Haa-hoo-ilth-quin 
(“Cedar Man”) carving (the image on the cover of this volume), by Nuu- 
chah-nulth artist Joe David, was on display.” 

The issue ultimately went to the courts, beginning in 1984, for a 
lengthy, expensive legal battle, which successfully quieted the chainsaws 
in a quagmire of litigation that dragged on for years. As legal scholar 
Douglas Harris explains, “the case came before the courts in the form of 
requests for injunctions, one from MacMillan Bloedel to stop the protest- 
ors from blocking its access to the island, another from the Clayoquot and 
Ahousaht . . . to stop the company from logging pending the resolution of 
the claim to Aboriginal title.”** Even though the activists at Meares Island 
amounted to a relatively small number of people, estimated around fifty 
or sixty for both Nuu-chah-nulth and non-Aboriginal,® the resistance, 
along with its eventual movement of the “contact zone” to also encom- 
pass the courts, was nonetheless profound. It allowed the Nuu-chah-nulth 
a highly visible public forum—both in the courts and in the media the 
cases generated—to express their claim to their traditional territory and 
its multi-faceted importance to them. In short, the range of the contact 
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zone expanded to both encompass the physical space of the courts and 
extend into peoples’ homes via the news media. 

Defeat in the courts for the First Nations seemed likely at first. The 
chambers judge held that “the claim of the Clayoquot and Ahousaht to 
Aboriginal title had no prospect of success at trial. . . . [It] had been too 
long in coming” and that the injunction against logging would, if granted, 
have “‘potentially disastrous consequences’ for the provincial economy 
given the extent of unresolved claims to Aboriginal title and the possi- 
bility that the grant of an injunction in this case would set a precedent 
that would spread across the province.”** However, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeals disagreed.” Recognizing the island’s importance from 
a Nuu-chah-nulth point of view, Justice Seaton, in justifying the Court of 
Appeal’s order for MacMillan Bloedel to stop logging pending the out- 
come of the Nuu-chah-nulth’s claim to Aboriginal title, wrote, “It appears 
that the area to be logged will be wholly logged. The forest that the Indians 
know and use will be permanently destroyed. The tree from which the 
bark was partially stripped in 1642 may be cut down, middens may be de- 
stroyed, fish traps damaged and canoe runs despoiled. Finally, the island’s 
symbolic value will be gone.””* 

Some accounts have criticized environmentalists for essentially aban- 
doning the Nuu-chah-nulth after the injunction and turning their atten- 
tion to battles elsewhere; such a generalization is not entirely accurate and 
requires a more nuanced explanation.” Local environmental organizations 
continued to work to prevent the island’s logging and coordinated with 
the Nuu-chah-nulth. For instance, the WCWC built a network of trails on 
Meares Island in order “to attract hikers and others to the area and gain 
public support for its campaign to halt logging.”*° Such trails were, accord- 
ing to former Tla-o-qui-aht band chief Moses Martin, fully supported by 
the Nuu-chah-nulth. The WCWC also undertook a seven-month project 
with the Ahousaht to train twenty First Nations and non-Aboriginal 
youth in ecotourism.” Local environmental activists who supported the 
Tla-o-qui-aht and Ahousaht legal action also established the Meares Is- 
land Legal Fund to help offset expensive litigation costs; nonetheless, the 
brunt of these were born by the First Nations themselves. At times the 
Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council even came close to withdrawing from 
their legal battle due to lack of funds.” Claim costs for the Tla-o-qui-aht 
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and Ahousaht bands, as of 1991 when the case returned to the courtroom 
in the hopes of making the injunction permanent, were reportedly $1.5 
million, and they were preparing to spend another $1 million.” More- 
over, once the injunction successfully halted logging and Meares Island 
was considered safe for Tofino residents, it appears that many in the com- 
munity discarded their impromptu alliance. For instance, Tofino’s Village 
Council opposed a 1988 Nuu-chah-nulth proposal to redesignate former 
residential school land on a small beach near Tofino as an Indian Reserve 
because non-Aboriginal residents felt a reserve near the town would scare 
tourists away. The Nuu-chah-nulth, in turn, organized a boycott of Tofino 
businesses.** Many in the Nuu-chah-nulth community, feeling betrayed, 
were thus wary of local non-Aboriginal interests and well aware of the 
possible limits of their support, and of environmentalist organizations’ 
limitations, well in advance of the major protest events of 1993-1994. 

As British Columbia’s “war in the woods” became more caustic 
through the rest of the 1980s, then Premier William Vander Zalm, ex- 
pressing shock at clearcut scars, set up a task force with representatives 
from industry, environmentalist organizations, government agencies, 
First Nations, and unions in 1989 to come to some sort of compromise. 
The task force proved ineffective, meeting for the last time in 1990 when it 
failed to come to an agreement, and fell apart in 1992. In April 1993, with 
newly elected Premier Mike Harcourt in power, the provincial govern- 
ment released its now infamous “Land Use Decision,” without consulting 
First Nations, which put forward a plan to allow substantial clearcut log- 
ging in Clayoquot Sound. Thereafter, Clayoquot Sound would once again 
become a space of colonial encounters where thousands of environmental 
activists, representing myriad environmental organizations, converged 
to (re)establish relations with the local Indigenous population. Environ- 
mentalists knew that they needed to develop a plan that would legitim- 
ize their cause and to separate themselves from other colonial, non-local 
entities seeking to exploit this hinterland for their own purposes, as well 
as—for at least those familiar with the regional context—to escape years 
of animosity generated between the local settler-colonial population and 
the Nuu-chah-nulth. While environmentalist organizations are, of course, 
varied, in 1993 the organizations present at the protest ended up, to bor- 
row from Pratt again, practising a form of “anti-conquest” whereby they 
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represented themselves as innocent witnesses of human and environ- 
mental injustices at the same time as they asserted their hegemonic view 
of how people should, and, equally importantly, should not, interact with 
the environment. 

Part of this feigned innocence included environmental groups claim- 
ing to act on behalf of, and thus speak for, many others. Among these 
others were Aboriginal peoples writ large who were denied title to their 
traditional territories and politically and economically marginalized by 
industry and the state. Simultaneously, as during the 1980s, the WCWC 
and the FOCS, as well as other environmentalist organizations such as 
Greenpeace, strategically sought to link the resolution of their goals with 
those of First Nations; if their goals were the same, then environmental- 
ists could speak and act on their behalf. Both these aspects are evident in 
a book of essays titled Clayoquot & Dissent. In its introduction, Berman, 
then an organizer for Greenpeace, wrote, “The first protests were the 
beginning of a growing relationship between First Nations and the en- 
vironmental community. ... We are at a point of consensus between the 
environmental and native communities—that clearcutting irreparably 
damages our ecological, social and cultural landscapes.” In another 
essay provocatively titled, “Clayoquot: Recovering from Cultural Rape,” 
Loys Maignon argued that “environmentalists comprise a distinct group 
with cultural similarities to First Nations,” and, after pointing to some 
similarities in ideology and history which “ha[ve] led to common pos- 
itions regarding environmental issues,” asserted, “These similarities also 
leave environmentalists open to the same system of societal abuses.” 
Elsewhere, Robert Kennedy Jr., of the American-run Natural Resour- 
ces Defence Council, proclaimed, “In Clayoquot Sound the fight to save 
1000 year old cedars and hemlocks intertwined with the Aboriginal 
peoples’ struggle to control traditional lands and their economic des- 
tiny.” The Clayoquot protestors’ greatest inspiration, he continued, “was 
the dissolution of ancient boundaries as the First Nations of Clayoquot 
Sound made partnerships with local and international environmental- 
ists to defend age-old forests. . .. The power of their partnerships will 
not subside until the clear-cutting stops and the Native land rights are 
permanently ensured.”*” 
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In order to further establish themselves as allies fighting for a com- 
mon cause, environmentalists regularly emphasized Nuu-chah-nulth title 
over the Clayoquot area even as they also claimed possession of Clayoquot 
Sound for non-Aboriginal peoples. Environmentalist organizations, from 
the small-scale, including the FOCS and WCWC, to the larger, inter- 
national ones, such as Greenpeace and the Sierra Club, proclaimed Clay- 
oquot Sound as a national—not just a local—treasure that all Canadians 
needed to protect and control. The Sierra Club and Greenpeace went even 
further, arguing that Clayoquot Sound, due to its ecological importance 
and aesthetic beauty, actually belonged to the world. Vicky Husband, 
representing the Sierra Club of Western Canada, stated that “Clayoquot 
Sound does not just belong to the Alberni and Clayoquot district any- 
more. It belongs to the world.” As such, non-locals had a stake in what 
happened to their land and were thus entitled to determine how the land 
was used; environmentalists, conveniently, proclaimed themselves as the 
representatives of this national and international voice. Instead of being 
logged, they argued, Clayoquot Sound should become a protected area that 
relied on ecotourism for its economy. This would be best, they believed, for 
everybody involved, including the First Nations. Husband paternalistic- 
ally remarked that only “limited logging by native bands” in the area was 
acceptable.” Along similar lines, Gordon Brent Ingram acknowledged 
that while environmentalists needed to provide “unconditional support” 
to the Nuu-chah-nulth, he wrote in the context of doing so to “counter the 
pressures and enticements of the logging companies” and to support the 
Nuu-chah-nulth’s environmental conservation activities.” 

Many of the assumptions of environmentalists regarding Nuu-chah- 
nulth political and cultural desires came from the former’s often uncritic- 
al belief in, and reproduction of, the stereotype of the “Ecological Indian.” 
Environmentalist-authored literature, produced throughout the 1980s 
and into the 1990s, equated Natives with nature, referring to both as “pre- 
historic” or “ancient” and in need of saving from extinction. An excellent 
example of such rhetoric is a WCWC publication titled Clayoquot on the 
Wild Side, written by Cameron Young, a journalist and environmental 
activist, and full of lavish, full-colour photographs taken by Adrian Dorst, 
a resident of Tofino. When venturing on the ocean, one section of the book 
romantically explains, one is “never alone. Paddling like the wind beside 
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[you] are the spirits of the Nuu-chah-nulth whalers, slim and sinewy men 
fired by a long-lost passion, powering their way through the unforgiving 
waters in exquisite canoes crafted from the trunks of centuries-old western 
red cedars.”"' The book reproduces colonial stereotypes of the “vanishing 
Indian” through its depiction of traditional—pristine, even—Aboriginal 
culture as being in its twilight, if not faded completely. When exploring an 
abandoned village, Young writes tragically, 


The light is fading on this long summer day, and during 
that slow ebb into darkness, Adrian can faintly imagine the 
sounds of cedar canoes being hauled up on the beach, the 
chatter of fishermen unloading their halibut, and the strong 
smell of smoking salmon in the air. For a brief moment 
Adrian is able to conjure up these ghostly images, and the 
beach seems to come alive. But out at Pachena Point, eve- 
ning sports fishermen have tired of riding the ocean swells 
and are racing back to Bamfield. The roar of their outboards 
drives the ghosts back into hiding.” 


For Young, the Nuu-chah-nulth ghosts are literally fleeing modernity, flee- 
ing contact, and, in essence, erased from the present. Out of sight, how- 
ever, is the fact that such events as described above still occurred among 
the Nuu-chah-nulth, or that, until the collapse of the west coast fishery in 
the 1980s, Aboriginal peoples including the Nuu-chah-nulth were heavily 
engaged in the industry and often owned their own commercial fishing 
fleets. In a twisted, though certainly not intentional bit of irony, the only 
good Indigenous person, in this section of the book where the author 
seeks to resurrect pre-contact life, is a dead one. Not only did such rhetoric 
reproduce colonial categories of Indigeneity, but it also effectively created 
a terra nullius in Clayoquot Sound where environmentalists could stake 
their claims.” 

In arguing these positions, environmentalists alerted the Nuu-chah- 
nulth to their intentions, and the latter perceived the limits of their sup- 
posedly solid support for First Nations land rights, sovereignty, and decol- 
onization. Indeed, even Premier Mike Harcourt’s April 1993 Land Use De- 
cision—the very decision that sparked the wide-scale protests—included 
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many concessions for environmentalists, such as protected areas, but few 
for First Nations. Chief Richard Lucas of Hesquiaht First Nation respond- 
ed to the Land Use Decision by saying that environmentalists and loggers, 
though both unhappy with it, at least received some concessions, but for 
the Nuu-chah-nulth, “after parks, wilderness and logging areas had been 
designated, there was little of our traditional homeland [remaining]. 
Two years later, George Watts continued his opposition to such park cre- 
ation, arguing it was merely another land grab by the provincial govern- 
ment to keep such spaces off the table for treaty negotiations. Meanwhile, 
environmentalists were upset only with the small amount and poor quali- 
ty of land to be preserved.** Additionally, the WCWC was simultaneously 
pressing the provincial government to preserve 30 to 40 percent of the 
land in British Columbia, including areas in Clayoquot Sound, in the form 
of parks and wilderness spaces at the same time that Nuu-chah-nulth 
council members were condemning state park creation as neocolonial- 
ism.” An environmentalist group called the UVic Temperate Rainforest 
Action Group criticized (in vain) Greenpeace, the FOCS, the WCWC, and 
the Sierra Club for ignoring the mistreatment of Aboriginal peoples when 
calling for the establishment of a park in Clayoquot Sound that would be 
run largely by, and for, non-Aboriginals.** Though one cannot forget that 
environmentalists established many long-term friendships and partner- 
ships with the Nuu-chah-nulth, and that the environmental movement 
did not express a unified voice, all sides were working to meet their own 
agendas.” 

The Nuu-chah-nulth, in turn, had plans of their own. While environ- 
mentalists argued that they supported Aboriginal rights without ques- 
tion but in reality sought an end to clearcut logging by any means, the 
Nuu-chah-nulth made it abundantly clear that they wanted control over 
their traditional territories and that part of this control included plans 
for industrial-scale logging. The Nuu-chah-nulth did not, however, reject 
environmentalist support out of hand. Aware of their allies’ economic and 
popular influence, the Nuu-chah-nulth were able to capitalize on environ- 
mentalist protests and presence to access, change, and even take control of 
some existing colonial structures, including those of the government, the 
logging industry, and environmentalist organizations. 
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Throughout the protests in 1993, Harcourt’s New Democratic Party 
(NDP) government was reeling in response to the sustained and complete- 
ly unexpected size and strength of the environmentalist campaign. While 
within British Columbia communities and individuals were divided over 
the issue, across Canada and abroad popular opinion tended to side with 
the environmentalists. Furthermore, the international community in- 
creasingly criticized British Columbia for its colonialist policies, and a 
number of European importers cancelled millions of dollars’ worth of 
contracts for Clayoquot Sound wood products. The NDP leadership knew 
they had to act fast in order to quell the protests and, more importantly, 
halt the economic damage being done. Outright force using police to break 
up the protest—its first tactic—had failed despite the arrest of more than 
800 activists, and protests were ongoing.* The government then turned to 
negotiation, and the Nuu-chah-nulth saw their opening. While they cer- 
tainly appreciated environmentalist declarations of support for Aboriginal 
title and had worked with environmentalists on a number of projects such 
as trail building and ecotourism, the Nuu-chah-nulth also recognized the 
key position they held in sitting between warring parties. They were will- 
ing to negotiate with the government toward a middle ground, whereas 
environmentalists were far more uncompromising in their demands. 

In October 1993, with environmentalist blockades still in place, the 
government's first concession came when it established the Scientific Panel 
for Sustainable Forest Practices in Clayoquot Sound. The panel, which ex- 
cluded government, industry, and environmentalist members, was man- 
dated to combine First Nations’ traditional knowledge with Western sci- 
entific practices in establishing “world class logging standards.”*' So while 
the Nuu-chah-nulth had benefited from their own and environmentalist 
pressure for the government to include Indigenous people in the ecological 
management of their traditional territories, it was the environmentalists 
who were subsequently excluded from the Nuu-chah-nulth’s gain. While 
the Nuu-chah-nulth perceived this gain as a fracture in colonial control, 
environmentalists dismissed the panel’s creation as a stalling tactic de- 
signed to “divide and conquer” supposedly staunch allies. 

In some ways, environmentalists had a valid point. Logging in Clay- 
oquot Sound was ongoing at this time, and the Scientific Panel had only 
an advisory capacity. However, the Nuu-chah-nulth did not trust the 
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government either and had over a century of experience dealing with a 
provincial government that continually broke its promises to First Na- 
tions, so they continued to maintain their strong links to the environ- 
mentalist movement. They also threatened to launch a court injunction 
that would halt logging in the region entirely if the government did not 
agree to more substantive measures. The NDP thus had little choice but to 
sign an Interim Measures Agreement (IMA) in December 1993, after more 
than a month of negotiations with the Nuu-chah-nulth, that secured the 
Nuu-chah-nulth a greater grip on both government and logging activity in 
the area until the Scientific Panel could complete its work. Among other 
measures, the IMA recognized Nuu-chah-nulth traditional governance 
structures and a government-to-government relationship between the 
Nuu-chah-nulth and the province. Most significantly, the agreement pro- 
vided the Nuu-chah-nulth with, according to Tla-o-qui-aht Chief Fran- 
cis Frank, a veto on logging operations, and logging was to continue at 
a reduced capacity and according to Nuu-chah-nulth standards.°* When 
Premier Harcourt was quoted saying that the IMA merely provided the 
Nuu-chah-nulth with an advisory role, Frank threatened to call in his en- 
vironmental allies, in particular Robert Kennedy Jr., for support.” 
Threatened with significant opposition and more blockades, Harcourt 
was forced to bend. He agreed to support a Nuu-chah-nulth logging veto 
and then provided them with additional funding for both tourism and 
logging development. Prominent Nuu-chah-nulth council member Clif- 
ford Atleo hailed the agreement as “the beginning of change in terms of 
the management of resources in that it’s going to provide an opportunity 
for First Nations to have a say—something that we've aspired to for over 
125 years.”** Based on extensive fieldwork in 1997 conducting interviews 
with Nuu-chah-nulth co-managers, leaders and community members, 
Tara C. Goetze found that the IMA was well received among the commun- 
ity, and she argued that the IMA gave the Nuu-chah-nulth “determinative 
authority to make decisions about resource use in Clayoquot Sound.” 
Nonetheless, most environmentalists were less than enthusiastic about the 
agreement and recognized that they were being pushed aside. The IMA 
provided for no input from any environmentalist organizations, though 
the Nuu-chah-nulth offered them a token advisory role on the manage- 
ment board, with no decision-making power.*° Environmentalists had, as 
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one reporter wrote on the Agreement, “throughout the entire Clayoquot 
controversy . . . claimed to have the Natives on their side. [Natives] mean- 
while, maintained they were on nobody’s side but their own.”*” Some en- 
vironmentalists decried the IMA as merely a stalling tactic while logging 
continued, and Ingram referred to it as a “pact of semi-colonization.”** All 
these criticisms effectively implied the Nuu-chah-nulth were merely being 
beguiled by a more politically savvy opponent and delegitimized the Nuu- 
chah-nulth’s decision to act on their own. Yet, the IMA symbolized much 
more than that; it was one of many steps the Nuu-chah-nulth would take 
to further entrench their authority within the province’s bureaucratic and 
legal structure. Additionally, it was more proof that the Nuu-chah-nulth 
would not be controlled by anyone else’s agenda or romantic stereotypes 
regarding how they should act. 

Nowhere was this independence more apparent than when former 
Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council chairperson George Watts travelled to 
Europe with Premier Harcourt on a promotional tour for British Col- 
umbia’s logging industry and the Nuu-chah-nulth’s economic ties to it.” 
Though met by Greenpeace opponents at every stopping place on the ten- 
day tour, Watts, it was reported, 


moved an audience of environmentalists and academics 
with an emotional speech, saying a boycott would cripple 
the already anaemic economies in Native communities. 
[Watts] told a packed university in Hamburg: “Most of our 
people get up in the morning and think about how they are 
going to be fed and clothed. They don’t have the luxury of 
sitting in some bloody office dreaming about what the envi- 
ronment should look like.”® 


Watt’s defence of the government, the reporter continued, “appeared to 
sideswipe the environmentalists, who have traditionally viewed aborig- 
inals as allies in their fight.”® Indeed, while apparently most of the Nuu- 
chah-nulth never opposed logging outright, only their exclusion from it 
along with the practice of clearcutting, and Nuu-chah-nulth activists had 
avoided using uncomplicated assertions of being “Ecological Indians” 
throughout the campaign, environmentalists continued to be surprised 
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by this stance. At a Clayoquot benefit hosted by the Sierra Club at the 
University of Victoria, some Aboriginal leaders reportedly stunned many 
of the 800 people in attendance. Clifford Atleo, spokesman for Ahousaht, 
told the crowd, “We are not opposed to logging and we are not opposed 
to jobs.” He continued that “Natives become annoyed when non-native 
environmental leaders make public statements such as ‘not another tree 
will fall’ in Clayoquot Sound.” 

It does need to be recognized that the Nuu-chah-nulth, as with the 
environmentalist community, was not wholly united, and non-Aboriginal 
environmentalists no doubt appraised Nuu-chah-nulth culture and poli- 
tics in the context of many Nuu-chah-nulth who simultaneously identified 
as environmentalists and campaigned alongside non-Aboriginal environ- 
mentalist organizations. Joe Martin (Tla-o-qui-aht) undertook a six-week 
tour of Europe with environmentalists to call for a boycott of logging 
products from Clayoquot Sound.® Annie George, a Kwagiulth artist who 
married into an Ahousaht chiefly family, had to defend her active sup- 
port of the environmentalists against other Nuu-chah-nulth who wanted 
group cohesion. Willie Sport, a seventy-year-old Ohiat Band member 
and activist, was recorded telling environmentalists, “I am proud of you, 
proud of what you are doing. I look at what you are doing compared to 
members of my tribe and other tribes who are so afraid to speak out be- 
cause they fear it will affect their native land claims. . . . The protest move- 
ment has had an effect... . The land claims are keeping many of my people 
from speaking out about forest practices. It’s sad, but true.”® While Sport’s 
observation may have been correct and many Nuu-chah-nulth were cog- 
nizant of ongoing litigation and land claim negotiations, the Nuu-chah- 
nulth’s strategic positioning did lead to political gain. 

In addition to moving into government circles, the Nuu-chah-nulth 
also entered into other structures from which they had been largely ex- 
cluded. For example, the BC Federation of Labour, largely composed of 
loggers and positioned against both First Nations and environmentalists, 
saw the opening for a working relationship with the Nuu-chah-nulth and 
for economic stability in the region. They pledged support for the Clay- 
oquot First Nations’ treaty process and promised to integrate them into 
the logging economy.® Soon thereafter, various bands within the Nuu- 
chah-nulth Tribal Council began negotiating with logging companies 
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themselves. The Ahousaht, for example, created a joint-venture company 
with MacMillan Bloedel called Isaak Forest Resources Ltd. on terms 
that the Ahousaht felt were favourable to them: they owned 51 percent 
of the company and received a timber sale licence as well as infrastruct- 
ural and institutional assistance for entering into the logging business.” 
Environmentalists, mostly unaware of these negotiations until they were 
released to the press, were angered that their “allies” were working with 
the “enemy,” but they really could not do anything to prevent these kinds 
of negotiations taking place.‘ While most environmental organizations 
endorsed the deal, the FOCS refused to endorse anything that allowed for 
old-growth forests to be logged.” 

Nonetheless, First Nations of the Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council real- 
ized that they could, even acting independently of environmentalists and 
often counter to their goals, still threaten the government with environ- 
mentalist support. Having forged an alliance with the influential Natur- 
al Resources Defence Council and Robert Kennedy Jr., for example, the 
Nuu-chah-nulth continued to use its and his influence. They frequently 
invited Kennedy Jr. to visit Clayoquot Sound—something that he and the 
Nuu-chah-nulth knew kept the pressure on Harcourt because of Ken- 
nedy’s vocal criticism of British Columbia’s logging practices along with 
the legal advice his association provided to the Nuu-chah-nulth in their 
land and treaty claims.” In another instance, Larry Baird of the Ucluelet 
band threatened the government that should anything happen to derail 
the treaty negotiation process, “We will go to the markets of the world 
and tell them what you are doing. We are well connected . . . and we will 
use these relationships to harm this province if you are going to harm us. 
. . . I have some influential friends who would dearly love to tackle you 
head on.””' The Huu-ay-aht First Nation at Bamfield threatened to create 
another “Clayoquot Sound” unless the provincial government and the 
forest industry negotiated terms with them.” This strategy kept both the 
government and environmentalists in check. The Nuu-chah-nulth used 
these groups’ respective structural constraints—for the government, its 
legally binding agreements and its dependence on a stable political situ- 
ation within the forest industry from which it received a significant por- 
tion of its operating budget and, for environmentalists, their position of 
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FIGURE 8.1: Adrian Raeside’s editorial cartoons, here and in Figure 8.2, highlight 
the hypocrisy of environmental activists proclaiming support for First Nations 
while simultaneously attempting to control their actions with respect to resource 
use. Victoria Times Colonist, September 10, 2006. 


anti-conquest via pledges to support Aboriginal rights and land manage- 
ment while decrying colonialism—to their advantage. 

All groups in Clayoquot Sound were involved in competing strategies 
of self-representation for political manoeuvring. For environmentalists, 
this meant that they had to come up with a strategy that would give them 
the authority to stop clearcut logging, but to do so without recoloniz- 
ing the Nuu-chah-nulth’s space. In some ways, they were quite success- 
ful. Environmentalists helped to bring issues of colonial injustice to the 
forefront of the public’s attention in British Columbia, in Canada, and 
internationally; the Nuu-chah-nulth’s plight was suddenly thrust onto the 
world stage and logging operations did decline. The Nuu-chah-nulth, who 
have always proclaimed their hereditary right to manage the resources 
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FIGURE 8.2: Adrian Raeside’s editorial cartoon. Victoria Times Colonist, February 3, 
2010. 


in their traditional territory, seized the opportunity to draw power from 
the environmentalist organizations’ support while distancing themselves 
enough from environmentalists that the provincial government and the 
logging industry considered the Nuu-chah-nulth as the only respite from 
the environmentalists’ pressure. The Nuu-chah-nulth were thus able to 
break, in significant ways, into government and industry structures that 
had for so long kept them out. 

Environmentalists, in turn, received much widespread support, but 
they also severely restricted themselves in the extent to which they could 
interfere with Nuu-chah-nulth decisions without appearing as hypo- 
crites. In fact, the Nuu-chah-nulth even determined the direction of 
environmentalist actions in many ways. For example, the WCWC only 
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conducted activities that were pre-approved by the local Tla-o-qui-aht. 
The Nuu-chah-nulth had also publicly denounced Paul Watson, former 
Greenpeace member and founder of the confrontational conservation 
organization the Sea Shepherd Conservation Society, for advocating a 
tree-spiking strategy.” They banned Greenpeace from their territory 
and shut down a Greenpeace and FOCS blockade that had been erected 
without Nuu-chah-nulth permission.” Overall, Berman would later re- 
count of the protests that environmentalists were continually caught off 
guard by Nuu-chah-nulth actions that defied the former’s expectations of 
the latter.” Consequently, environmentalist groups who attempted any 
actions on their own without consulting with, and getting approval from, 
the Nuu-cha-nulth were quickly forced to withdraw when the Nuu-chah- 
nulth complained or be seen as hypocrites and no different than other 
colonial actors. Indeed, when the FOCS, among other environmentalists, 
opposed Nuu-chah-nulth logging in 1996, 2006, and 2010, they faced just 
such criticism.” (See Figures 8.1 and 8.2.) 

Environmentalists, striving to be the principal authority on hu- 
man-nature interactions and who had largely directed the momentum 
of the protest campaign during the summer of 1993, arguably ended up 
being furthest away from the levers of power. Though they always had 
popular support, they ended up losing control where they wanted it the 
most: official government policy and legal decision-making circles, spaces 
the Nuu-cha-nulth increasingly occupied. Environmentalists could only, 
if they wanted to be effective and considered legitimate, offer support to 
the Nuu-cha-nulth and take what advisory roles the Nuu-chah-nulth of- 
fered them. Ultimately, this case study provides an important instance 
of Indigenous peoples using all the tools at their disposal, including the 
support of small green organizations with whom they are often in regular 
contact, to direct their own history as well as that of settler-colonists. 
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Local Economic Independence 
as Environmentalism: Nova Scotia 
in the 1970s 


Mark Leeming 


Environmentalism in Nova Scotia during the formative years of the 1970s 
and 1980s was very much a concern of the province’s rural population, 
whose environmental activism strongly resembled the ecological distribu- 
tion conflicts characteristic of Juan Martinez-Alier’s “environmentalism 
of the poor.” The centrality of these groups to Nova Scotian activism, to 
its successes and its organizational transformation, suggests that the priv- 
ileged “post-materialist” activist was more the exception than the rule in 
early Canadian environmentalism, and that a clear look at activist cul- 
tures in the industrialized world might reveal much more such diversity 
than is often acknowledged. After a short historiographical examination 
of the meaning of “environmentalism,” the following pages will trace the 
thread of local economic independence as environmentalism through 
several Nova Scotian controversies from the late 1960s to the early 1980s. 
First isolated local harbour-protection activists, then alliances of local an- 
ti-nuclear and anti-uranium activists, will demonstrate the centrality of 
the local level and an implicit understanding of local environment and 
economy as a functioning whole. 


++ 


207 


Historians are indeed known by the causes they select for emphasis, but 
the history of environmentalism and environmental movements has been 
marked since its beginning by a difference of interpretation over both 
causes and the effects they are meant to explain. One set of researchers 
has long favoured an exclusive definition, insisting for more than three 
decades that the “lifestyle” environmentalism of the affluent world in the 
1960s—characterized by the pursuit of clean air, clean water, and outdoor 
recreation—is a qualitatively new development in the social history of 
the Western world, uniquely deserving of the label “environmentalism,” 
a product of demographic and economic changes following the Second 
World War, and a social movement set apart from contemporary and 
antecedent movements. Others favour instead a more inclusive definition, 
ranking such lifestyle environmentalism alongside prior anti-industrial 
movements and contemporary environment-themed activism in the less 
wealthy world, all of them motivated by reactions against modernity, spe- 
cifically against the undesirable effects of industry, capitalism, and the 
dominance of scientific thinking. 

The roots of the former (exclusive) view lie with one of the earliest 
and best-known theories of the origin of 1960s environmentalism, put 
forward by the sociologist Ronald Inglehart in 1977 in a book called 
‘The Silent Revolution. Inglehart insisted on the newness of environmen- 
tal concern above all. According to his theory, unprecedented postwar 
North American affluence freed a generation from exclusive fixation on 
“material well-being and physical security” and allowed it to pursue “be- 
longing, self-expression, and quality of life,” defined as racial, sexual, and 
generational equality, participatory democracy, clean air and water, and 
opportunities for recreation in nature.” These “post-material” values were 
not ideals but “amenities,” objects of consumption distinguished from 
consumer items only by their immaterial nature and their appeal to those 
whose material needs were already satisfied. In other words, “the environ- 
ment” was a luxury commodity invented in the wealthy West. The theory 
of post-materialism offered an easily understood explanation for the social 
movements of the 1960s, and it has proven enormously popular among 
sociologists and historians of environmentalism, who since the 1970s 
have often preferred to focus their energies on quantifying or recording 
the conditions under which new movements emerge and flourish rather 
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than complicating the explanation of why they emerge. Using measures 
of resource mobilization, social network integration, and political oppor- 
tunity, they have pursued the how of environmentalism, frequently to the 
exclusion of the why.’ 

The historian best known for leaning on the post-materialist thesis is 
Samuel Hays. Already well known for his 1959 history of American con- 
servation politics, in later works he insisted that conservation “gave way 
to environment after World War II amid a rising interest in the quality 
of life beyond efficiency in production,” and that the two distinct move- 
ments “often came into conflict as resources long thought of as important 
for their material commodities came to be prized for their aesthetic and 
amenity uses.” His Beauty, Health, and Permanence is an excellent history 
of environmental politics in the United States, but the only variation it 
acknowledged in the nature of the popular movement was limited to the 
pace of change in one region or another and the different nature of the 
issues encountered by, say, rural and urban environmentalists.° Hays did 
not dwell on the possibility of different reasons for action, because the rea- 
son was provided by the post-materialist definition of environmentalism. 
Recent Canadian research on environmentalist history is more nuanced 
than Hays’, but often carries on the (sometimes unspoken) assumption 
that environmentalism as a phenomenon has largely been the leisure ac- 
tivity of an urban economic and social elite.® 

The common element among Hays and those who share his view is 
the assumption that environmentalism as a social movement is exclusive 
to the affluent global North. That much is to be expected from a group so 
steeped in post-materialist theory. Turning to the more inclusive analyses, 
it is appropriate therefore that the major challengers to the post-mater- 
ialist group come from the fields of global and post-colonial history, and 
doubly so that they are led by the same man who challenged Hays’ careful 
separation of nineteenth-century conservation and the twentieth-century 
environmental movement. Ramachandra Guha’s work with the Spanish 
environmental economist and historian Juan Martinez-Alier has revealed 
a world full of different environmentalisms: reactions to industrialism 
based on the defence of traditional economies, home places, and non-eco- 
nomic values. Martinez-Alier’s best-known book, The Environmentalism 
of the Poor, traced such activist movements in Peru, Ecuador, Indonesia, 
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India, and beyond. At the heart of their analysis is a return to genuinely 
environmental explanations for historical change: diverse environmental 
values are a given, and activism arises when environmental degradation 
results from industrial development and inequality of power. As Guha 
wrote in 2006: 


Wherever there is autocracy there are dissenters asking for 
democratic rights. Where there is capitalism, socialists will 
rise to oppose it. Where there is patriarchy, there will be 
women who resist it. The form, shape, and intensity of these 
protests varies; the oppositional impulse remains constant. 
So, one might say, wherever there is industrialization, there 
is environmentalism.’ 


This alternative approach owes a great deal to European social movement 
theorists, especially Jiirgen Habermas, who focused on the role of new 
social movements as a step beyond the Marxist fixation on distribution 
struggle as the central conflict of society, and into a more complex set 
of values and grievances triggered by the rise of modernity. Accordingly, 
the varieties of environmentalism studied by Guha and Martinez-Alier 
find their origins in the nature of the relevant power relationships. In the 
United States, for example, it may take the form of a race-based environ- 
mental justice movement, fighting the disproportionate exposure of poor 
Black and Native communities to environmental hazards, while in India 
it manifests as agrarian villagers bodily intervening between their village 
forests and loggers sent by the Indian Forest Department. Nor is there any 
restriction in this analysis to the post-1945 era; Indian resistance to the 
Forest Department, for example, was just as fierce when the department’s 
name was prefaced by the word “British.” In response to the post-mater- 
ialists, Martinez-Alier has pointed out that while “the hierarchy of needs 
among poor people is such that livelihood is given priority over marketed 
goods... livelihood depends on clean air, available soil, clean water.” Mov- 
ing on to his analysis of noneconomic values, he argued that many third- 
world environmental conflicts are “ecological distribution conflicts” pro- 
voked by the imposition of an unfavourable monetary “discount rate” on 
the sacred sites, home places, and other economically incommensurable 
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values held by poorer people.* Unfortunately, much of the international 
history remains trapped in the post-colonialists’ jaundiced view of the 
global North: with the exception of the environmental struggles of a racial 
underclass, post-materialist notions of privileged “amenity” or “full-stom- 
ach” environmentalism dominate the view of activists in Europe and 
North America. Research into environmental justice movements in the 
industrialized world often focuses on racially framed conflicts rather than 
on ecological distribution conflicts generally.’ 

As the remainder of this chapter will argue, via the story of one Ca- 
nadian province, ecological distribution conflicts are a part of the story 
of environmentalism in much more than only the poorer countries of the 
world, and post-materialism is a poor explanatory framework upon which 
to model a complex social movement. Environmental activism on the 
ground is difficult or impossible to understand without acknowledgement 
of the multiple ecological distribution conflicts at play in environmentalist 
alliances, as ably demonstrated by Zoltan Grossman’s analysis of North- 
west North American anti-fossil energy activism in this volume. Scholar- 
ship on developed-world environmentalism would benefit from a broad 
application of Guha’s and Martinez-Alier’s ideas in the investigation of 
activism among all social and economic classes, including environmen- 
talism from below. 


+ 


Environmentalism in North America is typically characterized as an 
urban phenomenon, but the strength of rural activism in Nova Scotia in 
the 1960s demonstrates the centrality of rural protest groups to the estab- 
lishment of a provincial movement. Building on the tradition of resource 
conservation, and augmented by back-to-the-land immigrants comfort- 
able with social movement politics, activists in Nova Scotia reacted to 
the personal experience of industrial developmentalism by drawing on a 
global rhetoric of environment, social justice, and democracy. The change 
from relatively conservative and elite activism in the 1950s to a scientif- 
ically populist style in the late 1960s, with the promise of sustained future 
opposition to government development plans, alarmed the government 
in Halifax, much as 1960s radicalism alarmed governments everywhere. 
There was tremendous variety within environmental activism in Nova 
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Scotia in the 1960s, and attempts by government to control and channel 
the energy of public opinion with targeted funding produced yet more, 
leading to the creation of less politically contentious groups in the city, 
such as the Ecology Action Centre (EAC). Yet the defence of local and 
traditional economies from the negative effects of state-directed industrial 
modernity remained central to environmentalist argument everywhere in 
the province. 

Most environmental activism in Nova Scotia in the 1960s and 1970s 
was isolated, the work of local groups, typically limited to one town and 
its hinterland (or a group of nearby towns and theirs), with minimal links 
to other local groups. Almost never did these local groups comprise mem- 
bers from more than a single county, and those that did, such as the South 
Shore Environmental Protection Association (SSEPA), based their organi- 
zation on an established economic association within the area (the South 
West Nova Scotia Lobster Fishermen’s Association, for SSEPA). There were 
common elements, however. Threats to bodies of water, for example, sig- 
nalled the beginning of a new age in environmental concern at the end of 
the 1960s. In this, as in so much else, Nova Scotia’s experience reflected 
and amplified the pattern in the rest of North America and the world. The 
provincial government’s quest for economic development during the prior 
decade had literally changed the face of the province, often for the worse, 
and the change was not evenly distributed. New industrial projects tend- 
ed to cluster around harbours for a number of reasons, including ease of 
access, available workers, clean water supplies, and the availability of the 
ocean as a sink for industrial waste. By natural extension, the new activ- 
ism of the era centred on the same locations, the majority of them rural, as 
local residents fearing for their traditional lifestyles and livelihoods under 
new land use and water use regimes found the traditional politics of dissent 
ineffective against polluters working hand-in-hand with government. Fed 
by direct observation of environmental ills and mistrust of government, as 
well as by a rising global environmental consciousness, new ideas and pat- 
terns of activist behaviour spread across the province from their estuarine 
enclaves. Environmentalists made increasing use of scientific research, not 
to convince politicians of their claims as their conservationist forebears 
had done, but to draw ever greater popular support to their campaigns of 
political pressure. And with the new style of environmental politics came 
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a new and lasting pattern of participation, with a much greater presence of 
women, young people, Mi'kmaq, and working-class Nova Scotians. 

An efflorescence of environmental activism at the end of the 1960s 
built, piecemeal, the conditions for a sustained movement, beginning 
mostly around polluted harbours such as Boat Harbour in Pictou County 
and Chedabucto Bay in Guysborough and Richmond counties, and mov- 
ing from there to other areas and issues." The first instance of populist 
and non-modern environmental activism as a defence of local economy 
came at Boat Harbour, where in 1965 the provincial government finally 
enticed the Scott Paper Company to build its newest, state-of-the-art kraft 
pulp mill at Abercrombie Point, with an unusual provision in the agree- 
ment that had the province rather than the pulp company operating the 
mill’s effluent treatment facility. Seizing on the natural lagoon of nearby 
Boat Harbour as a cheaper alternative to a purpose-built treatment plant, 
the Nova Scotia Water Resources Commission put up dams in the lagoon 
to divide settling and aeration ponds, walled it off from the sea, and con- 
structed a pipeline underneath the East River of Pictou to carry 25 million 
gallons each day of effluent water, dissolved and suspended bits of wood 
pulp, and various toxic leftovers from the kraft bleaching process to the 
new facility. Economically, at least, it was a success story; the Scott mill 
prospered. Boat Harbour, on the contrary, died. Once a popular site for 
swimming, boating, and fishing, its waters promptly turned black after 
the mill opened, as the oxygen demands of decomposing wood pulp left 
nothing to support life.” 

Particularly keen to celebrate their sense of belonging to a particular 
place and particularly ill-treated during the creation of the facility, the 
Mi’kmagq of Pictou Landing were among the first to react to the environ- 
mental downside of developmentalism, though even at Pictou Landing 
they were not alone.” From the perspective of the band’s negotiators, the 
destruction of the harbour was not even supposed to have happened. They 
had been dispatched to meet with federal and provincial officials early in 
the province’s talks with Scott, after the band indicated that they would 
not accept the conversion of their reserve’s beautiful natural harbour into 
an industrial facility. In 1966, they were taken to a pulp mill in Saint John, 
New Brunswick, where water issued clear and clean from the outflow pipe, 
and were reassured that the same conditions would prevail in Pictou. 
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With an offer of $60,000 compensation for fishing rights on the table and, 
according to Pictou delegate Louis Francis, a generous supply of alcohol as 
well, the band’s team agreed to the government’s terms.’* When effluent 
began flowing into Boat Harbour, they realized their mistake. The Saint 
John lagoons they had been shown were not even receiving effluent at the 
time of their visit, and $60,000 was a pittance next to the millions it would 
cost to build a truly state-of-the-art facility, for example, $4 million for the 
most modest improvements at Boat Harbour proposed by the optimistic 
and quite conservative Rust report in 1970." 

Members of the Pictou Landing Band had good reason to feel helpless 
in 1970. “I guess we're beaten,” was Chief Raymond Francis’s assessment, 
but they would not give up, and in their fight they had allies as well, will- 
ing as never before to challenge the authority of the state. Though en- 
vironmentalist coalition across the province was not yet common, local 
solidarity was, and non-Native residents of Pictou Landing felt nearly as 
deceived as the band. Since 1965 they too had been demanding answers 
from the Water Resources Commission, and had received similar assur- 
ances that no pollution of water or air would result from the project. As the 
progressive degeneration of the harbour and its surroundings confirmed 
their fears, however, more and more residents turned to a local citizens’ 
committee (eventually named the Northumberland Strait Pollution Con- 
trol Committee—NSPCC) to press for answers. Municipal councillor and 
NSPCC member Henry Ferguson wrote for the people of Pictou Landing 
in 1970: 


With the winds down the harbour we get air pollution from 
Scott Paper, then with the winds east we again get pollution, 
this time from Boat Harbour. The fumes are really terri- 
ble, almost unbearable. Then we get water pollution coming 
down the East River from leaks in the pipe across from the 
Scott Paper Co. to Pictou Landing. Then water pollution 
from Boat Harbour when the tide is coming up and runs 
along Lighthouse Beach and into Pictou Harbour. 


To that, he added swarms of mosquitoes and gnats, expropriation 
through flooding of harbour-side land without notice and with minimal 
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compensation, and threats to the Northumberland Strait lobster fish- 
ery.” The last was particularly worrying in communities along the shore, 
where the Maritime Packers Division of National Sea Products reported 
a 26.7 percent drop in lobster landings in 1968 and a 42.2 percent drop in 
1969." In fact, the threat to the fishery became the major rallying point 
for activists. 

Official response to public outrage at Pictou Landing was muted at 
best. Accustomed to working without heed to local opinion, E.L.L. Rowe, 
the chairman of the Water Resources Commission and a former chemical 
industry employee who had designed the leaking sub-river pipeline and 
had promised minimal disruption to life around Boat Harbour, doubled 
down on his defence of the facility. He insisted that he personally found 
the smell of the rotting lagoon and the “rotten egg” hydrogen sulfide 
fumes from Scott’s stacks inoffensive, and that the province could not 
make funds available for the solution of merely aesthetic problems. He 
also made it clear that mercury contamination of the mill effluent from 
the associated Canso Chemicals plant would have to be tolerated, as the 
development of the plant had “gone too far” and cost too much to be al- 
tered.” Other officials and politicians holding similar views attracted 
attention from time to time, including the agriculture minister, Harvey 
Veniot, who dismissed the affected locals with the oddly poetic epithet 
“calamity howlers,” or the fisheries experts at the Department of Fisheries 
in Ottawa, who would only repeat that Boat Harbour’s effluent had been 
tested and proven non-toxic to lobster larvae.” 

Local activists refused to be put off the issue. Unable to secure a hear- 
ing and unable to sue the province for nuisance without permission from 
the government, they turned fully to public opinion as a source of influ- 
ence. And as a tool for generating public support, they turned to science, 
with a strong focus on the impact of the facility on the lobster fishery. The 
NSPCC commissioned a report from Delaney and Associates that followed 
the brown film of Boat Harbour effluent twenty kilometres down the shore 
and calculated that about 185 tons of organic solids spilled into the sea 
from the harbour each day.” D. C. MacLellan at the Marine Studies Cen- 
tre at McGill University found the effluent resulting in an unusually great 
mortality among the plankton at the base of the Northumberland Strait 
food chain, and Dr. J. G. Ogden at Dalhousie University answered the 
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federal fisheries experts by reminding them that, toxic or not, dark brown 
effluent that blocked sunlight from reaching the sea floor would deprive 
lobster of both food and sheltering seaweeds. “A sheet of opaque glass put 
over the lawn is not toxic,” he said, “but it will kill the grass. The effluent 
from Boat Harbour is as effective as a sheet of black plastic.”” So armed 
with expert authority of their own, the NSPCC members pursued their en- 
vironmental justice arguments in the press on behalf of the Mi'kmaq and 
Northumberland Strait fishermen deceived or ignored by the federal agen- 
cies designated to safeguard their interests. Nor were their aims narrowly 
or selfishly defined; one fisherman-activist told reporter Tom Murphy that 
compensation for losses might not be welcome, if it allowed the condition 
of the strait to continue deteriorating. “We want our environment cleaned 
up, rather than subsidies for a dirty environment,” he said.” 

Boat Harbour represents the most bitterly fought of the late 1960s bat- 
tles, but it was far from the only one. At the same time as Pictou County 
was discovering the need for citizen activism, other groups were forming 
in the province after their own personal experiences with the dark side of 
developmentalism. Some focused on local economies almost exclusively, 
for instance those resident on the shores of Chedabucto Bay in 1970, when 
the Arrow oil spill drove home the threat posed by the Canso Strait indus- 
trial complex to the fisheries. But none became more than a local cause, 
until 1972.” 

The triggering event that brought the province's scattered environ- 
mental activists together in a lasting way was a surprise to almost every- 
one. The first indication to the public that the new Regan provincial gov- 
ernment might be considering a nuclear project came in June 1972 from 
the Halifax Chronicle Herald. Claiming to have information from a source 
inside government, the newspaper reported that the premier had met per- 
sonally and in secret with representatives of a US company, Crossley En- 
terprises Ltd., that wished to build a nuclear plant on tiny Stoddard Island, 
near the southwest tip of the province.’ Details remain scarce, because 
the project never moved past the informal proposal stage; however, the 
plan, as it emerged from further leaks and admissions over the rest of the 
summer and the following winter, was to build ten US-style light water 
reactors (LWRs) on Stoddard Island and transmit the electricity generated 
there directly to New England via undersea cable. Had it been built, the 
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complex would have been the largest generating station in the world, at 
12,000 megawatts, though some immediately doubted that the plan could 
even work.” But the details, or indeed the feasibility of the plan, were not 
at issue in the summer of 1972, for the simple reason that the details were 
not available. Members of the Regan government and the publicly owned 
Nova Scotia Power Corporation (NSPC) initially refused to comment on 
the leak for several days, and when the premier did eventually speak, he 
offered only equivocal denials that any earnest negotiations were afoot, 
which did nothing to quiet speculation.” By then, it was too late. The op- 
position Progressive Conservatives (PCs) had discovered the issue and 
happily forced Premier Gerald Regan into fresh and ever less credible de- 
nials as more information came to light, repeatedly highlighting the gov- 
ernment’s reluctance to volunteer any facts on new developments.” If any 
issue can be said to have initially united those opposed to the Stoddard Is- 
land proposal, it was the secrecy around the project. For every declaration 
of disinterest by the federal energy minister (“unless,” he said, Canadian 
CANDU reactors could be used instead of American LWRs), there was 
a countervailing shock, as when Crossley Enterprises’ Canadian holding 
company was revealed to have purchased Stoddard Island in 1971, or when 
the man who handled the acquisition, Halifax lawyer Ian MacKeigan, 
was appointed Nova Scotia’s new chief justice in 1973.” Through a year 
of uncertainty, suspicion of the government’s intentions was the link that 
bound environmentalists together. 

Unsurprisingly, the earliest reactions from existing ENGOs (environ- 
mental non-governmental organizations) focused on the issues of govern- 
ment secrecy and public participation. But local fishermen were not con- 
tent to let established agencies—governmental or activist—monopolize 
the issue, when one of the key unknowns about the project was the poten- 
tial impact on ocean ecosystems of a large reactor complex in the middle 
of the richest lobster fishing area in the province. Thermal pollution and 
entrainment were well-known concepts among interested fishermen.” 
Organized over the winter of 1973, the new South Shore Environmental 
Protection Association (SSEPA) would go on to hold a central role in the 
province’s environmental movement for a decade. For now, it targeted all 
three levels of government in an attempt to defeat the Stoddard Island 
proposal politically, rather than merely request public participation or 
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work at public education. Following the lead of the Southwestern Nova 
Scotia Lobster Fishermen’s Association (and sharing members with it— 
essentially a joint organization), SSEPA won unequivocal support from 
Barrington and Yarmouth municipal councils, PC offshore resources 
critic and MP for South Shore Lloyd Crouse, and Liberal Social Services 
Minister and Shelburne County MLA Harold Huskilson, by impressing 
upon them that, in the words of fishermen’s association president Glen 
Devine, “this whole area [and its voters] depends entirely on fish.”*' Under 
the leadership of author and activist Hattie Perry, SSEPA found its greatest 
success in October 1973, when Premier Regan attended a public meeting 
in the tiny village of Barrington Passage, about ten kilometres from Stod- 
dard Island, and found waiting for him hundreds of nearby residents who 
wanted only one thing. He gave it to them: a clear promise for public con- 
sultation on any proposed nuclear plant in Shelburne County, and another 
that no project would be approved that might harm the fishery.” 

Political pressure won a victory for SSEPA. The assurances given at 
Barrington Passage, combined with the failure of the proponent to quickly 
address the federal Atomic Energy Control Board’s (AECB) suggestion of 
CANDU reactors, seemed to spell the end of the Stoddard Island proposal 
by 1974. There was, however, no corresponding revival of trust in gov- 
ernment and no dissolution of the groups that led the fight. If anything, 
the continued commitment of the Regan government to two badly func- 
tioning heavy water plants built to supply the Canadian nuclear industry 
in the late 1960s at Glace Bay and Port Hawkesbury suggested a continued 
interest in nuclear technology.” SSEPA continued enthusiastically to lead 
opposition to any and all nuclear development schemes, leaning on other 
groups’ research and adding their own on alternative energy sources 
and the health effects of radiation. This research and activism drew on 
an international discussion of nuclear dangers but always returned to the 
threat posed to the local fishing economy and the lack of appreciable local 
benefit.*4 SSEPA led Nova Scotian opposition to New Brunswick’s Point 
Lepreau reactor project, on account of the shared Bay of Fundy ecosystem. 
SSEPA also showed its continuing concern over the threat of government 
secrecy at an Environmental Control Council public hearing in Yarmouth 
a month after the Barrington Passage meeting, where according to the 
ECC, “the people present cited the example of the apparent lack of an 
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environmental assessment study for the Strait of Canso [refinery and ship- 
ping complex] as evidence that these kinds of projects and developments 
can and will go forward without public approval.”*° 

Environmentalism in Nova Scotia did not remain such a congeries of 
independently operating parts after the Stoddard Island episode. Success 
bred further cooperation, first against New Brunswick’s reactor project, 
then against the Nova Scotia government’s encouragement of chemical 
forestry. Regional cooperation in the mid-1970s also developed very much 
like the budding intra-provincial cooperation in Nova Scotia. Phone trees, 
frequent correspondence, and infrequent meetings linked small groups 
from the Chaleur Environmental Protection Association in northern New 
Brunswick to SSEPA in southwest Nova Scotia, mostly around the issue 
of New Brunswick’s proposed reactor but particularly within the context 
of a proposed single regional electrical utility (the Maritime Energy Cor- 
poration). Political cooperation at the regional level begat activist cooper- 
ation at the same. New Brunswick’s reactor project, however, unlike Nova 
Scotia’s, enjoyed the strong support of both the provincial government in 
Fredericton and the federal atomic energy agency. As a result, Nova Sco- 
tia’s established activist network protested impotently from the sidelines 
of a provincial debate in New Brunswick dominated by pro-nuclear pos- 
itions. In the end, New Brunswick’s anti-nuclear moment did not arrive 
until 1979, in the aftermath of the Three Mile Island disaster in the United 
States, and Nova Scotia activists could achieve no more than the with- 
drawal of their own government (along with Prince Edward Island) from 
the regional utility, incidentally removing the main motivation to pursue 
regional activist cooperation.*° 

The defence of local economies remained a feature of Nova Scotian 
environmental conflicts, large and small, throughout the 1970s and early 
1980s, but no episode so effectively gave a voice to those defenders as the 
battle over uranium mining in 1982 and 1983. The province’s initial ven- 
ture into uranium mining during the 1970s had little to do with energy 
policy and much to do with the continued quest for regional economic 
development. With the encouragement and assistance of the federal gov- 
ernment, provincial governments in Atlantic Canada in the middle years 
of the decade set about attracting capital investment in the form of geo- 
logical exploration and active mining.” Just like oil and gas extraction, 
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also on the province’s development agenda, mining rarely makes for stable 
or lasting economic blessings, but from the perspective of a growth-hun- 
gry polity, potentially mineable deposits of zinc, lead, silver, copper, iron, 
tin, and uranium were too tempting to resist. The first hint that uranium 
might be found in commercially attractive quantities sent geologists rush- 
ing into the sandstone region of the province’s north shore and Fundy 
shore in 1976, and from there into the Cobequid Highlands and the vast 
South Mountain Batholith, stretching from Halifax to Yarmouth.** As 
a favoured development project, uranium mining was promoted by the 
province as an engine of economic growth, but it also threatened the sec- 
urity of existing industries, especially agriculture in the heavily explored 
Annapolis Valley area. 

The first new citizen action against uranium exploration in Nova Sco- 
tia came from an apparently unexpected source: the Women’s Institutes. 
Nova Scotia's Women’s Institutes began existence early in the twentieth 
century as service clubs for rural women, promoting education, civic en- 
gagement, and cultural activities. By the 1970s, however, they were often 
dismissed as conservative assemblies of older women still in the “cit- 
izen-apprentice” mode, and rapidly being left behind by the more progres- 
sive and politically savvy “citizen-activist” organizations like the Voice of 
Women for Peace and its even more recent peer organizations.” Yet the 
institutes were far from moribund or unresponsive to changing times, 
and in fact had much in common with the feminist peace groups that 
joined the earliest anti-nuclear activism in Halifax. The pesticide debates 
of the late 1970s drew a great deal of attention in agricultural communities 
and among institute members who considered the health of farm families 
a traditional women’s issue. Some institutes also enjoyed a reinvigorat- 
ed membership with the arrival of back-to-the-land families including 
women with experience in peace and social justice activism. Early in 1980, 
several Women’s Institutes received information and assistance from the 
Department of Environment toward setting up Environmental Awareness 
Committees, and within months institutes in Hants and Kings counties 
were already at work gathering information on uranium mining.“ By 
November, the Women’s Institutes of Hants County moved from gather- 
ing information into building support for an anti-uranium movement, via 
presentations at the Farm Women’s Conference in Truro and preparations 
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for a very leading questionnaire to be printed in the local paper, suppos- 
edly to determine the extent of popular concern about the health and eco- 
nomic effects of uranium mining.*! 

In early 1981, a rare Maritime-wide anti-nuclear gathering under the 
banner of the fast-fading Maritime Energy Coalition served to unite in- 
terested parties in demanding a moratorium and inquiry into uranium 
mining, but a common set of demands alone made for neither a full-scale 
movement nor a strategy for organizing one. What remained to be found 
was a triggering event, something personal. 

The winter of 1981 provided one, as news spread that one of the com- 
panies with claims in the Vaughan/New Ross area southwest of Windsor 
was no longer looking for uranium so much as looking at a mineable de- 
posit of it. If any single factor turned uranium from the obscure preoccu- 
pation of a relatively small number of peace activists, anti-nuclear groups, 
and Women’s Institute members into a major environmental controversy, 
it was the prospect of an actual uranium mine operating within a few 
years at a known site in close proximity to the most productive agricultur- 
al region in the province. With the encouragement of Women’s Institute 
members who had spent most of the previous year studying the issue, state- 
ments of support for a moratorium on uranium mining and prospecting 
came from the Hants and Digby counties’ Federations of Agriculture, and 
from the provincial NDP leader Alexa McDonough. Most worrying of all 
from the industry’s perspective, the West Hants Municipal Council’s vote 
to request a provincial moratorium was the direct result of the work of the 
Women’s Institutes.“ 

Making the public aware meant appealing to people’s personal iden- 
tification with their home place and their economic interests in the same. 
Publishing a map of the province’s combined uranium claims did that, 
offering visual proof of the extent of uranium prospecting in the water- 
sheds of populous coastal settlements. So too did constant reminders of 
the incompatibility of uranium mining and agriculture, an echo of the 
economic justice arguments made by south shore fishermen during the 
Stoddard Island nuclear debate. In the aftermath of the 1982 provincial 
election, which saw uranium mining become a major campaign issue, 
activists redoubled their efforts to reach the public and persuade Nova 
Scotians of the danger and foolishness of uranium mining. The Annapolis 
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Valley Branch of the Nova Scotia Medical Society resolved in November 
of the same year to join the call for a full moratorium, followed two weeks 
later by the General Council of the provincial Medical Society. Agricul- 
tural groups continued to lend their names to the effort as well: the Cream 
Producers Association, the Kings County Federation of Agriculture, and 
more.* And new local anti-uranium groups sprang up like spring grass. 
Rather than expand geographically, members of the first single-issue an- 
ti-uranium group, Citizen Action to Protect the Environment (CAPE), 
helped local activists start their own groups in Kings County (Kings 
Association to Save the Environment [KASE]), in Vaughan (Residents 
Enlisted to Save Communities from Uranium Exploration [RESCUE]), in 
New Ross (Communities Organized to Protect the Environment [COPE]), 
and in Chester (Citizens Against Uranium Mining [CAUM]). In Cumber- 
land County and in Colchester County, established anti-nuclear activists 
launched into anti-uranium campaigns as well, all of them, like the South 
Mountain groups, arguing that uranium mining held the potential for ruin 
in agricultural communities.“ As ever in Nova Scotia, the diverse econom- 
ic character of local communities, along with the difficulty and expense of 
communication and assembly for working people in scattered towns and 
villages, made local organization natural and much more attractive to ac- 
tivists with no pressing reason to form unitary provincial groups. 

The uranium controversy in Nova Scotia was relatively short-lived, on 
account of the successful transformation of the provincial Royal Com- 
mission on Uranium Mining (declared shortly after the election) from an 
apolitical sideshow to a major source of political embarrassment for Pre- 
mier John Buchanan’s Progressive Conservative government, which had 
come into power in 1978 determined to avoid engaging with the environ- 
mental controversies that had dogged the previous Liberal government 
under Gerald Regan. While it lasted, the inquiry gave advocates of local 
economic autonomy and traditional industries a venue in which to air 
their views, which they did with enthusiasm. From the very first hearing, 
in New Ross, Lunenburg County, where Michael Keddy warned the audi- 
ence that “it is only after exploration has taken place that the Landowner 
sees the folly of putting his trust in someone whose interests lay not in the 
land but in the provincial deficit,” presenters returned again and again 
to a claim of authority based on a close relationship with the land and 
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a warning against economic developmentalism that favoured industries 
profitable to governments and metropolitan populations at the expense 
of locals. The connection with fishing industries was clear, and at least 
one presenter, the celebrated pollution-fighter Robert Whiting, promised 
to pursue court action under the federal Fisheries Act if uranium min- 
ing went ahead.** Agricultural communities provided more numerous 
commentators, however, like Ron Leitold of New Germany, who derided 
transnational mining companies’ inability to make “a personal commit- 
ment—concern, devotion, loyalty, love (call it what you will) for a particu- 
lar area and its way of life,” or Jacqueline Sanford of Avonmouth Farms in 
Summerville, who explicitly warned about the impact of uranium mining 
on farmers, and against trading “three hundred years of land settlement at 
great cost, in patient work . . . for a dozen or so years of doubtful gain and 
two thousand years of filthy radiation.”” 

Though it is sometimes common to attempt a distinction between en- 
vironmental defence of a home place and economic defence of the same, 
it is clear from the testimony of those who made claims of authority based 
on affinity with the land that the idea of pristine nature and the division 
between human and environment held little sway over their minds. The 
most articulate statement of their indivisibility came when Muriel Maybe 
and the Lunenburg County Women’s Group drew upon Aldo Leopold’s 
land ethic to describe how “we are obligated to respect and cooperate with 
the land if we hope to ensure our continued existence . . . we are, in fact, 
members of a community of interdependent parts. We need the soil, the 
water, the plants, the animals.”°° Maybe was by no means alone, however, 
and others, like SSEPA’s Hattie Perry, still speaking in defence of the lo- 
cal fishing economy, made equally explicit reference to the fact that “one 
cannot separate man from the environment, for what affects one affects 
the other.”*! 

The more explicitly political presentations to the inquiry frequently 
included localist themes and environmental justice arguments. In fact, 
the discontents of metropolitanism formed a shared language of environ- 
mental activism across Canada. In British Columbia’s uranium inquiry, 
and especially in Saskatchewan’s, anti-uranium activists had vigorously 
challenged the imposition of environmental risks on western Canadian 
hinterland areas in order to produce benefits that would accrue mainly 
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to urban centres and to the national capital.” It had not escaped notice in 
Nova Scotia that since the withdrawal of the Vaughan/New Ross claim- 
holder from Nova Scotia the project had been pursued by the federal Can- 
ada Development Corporation, with the support and encouragement of 
Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd.” “They are here in Nova Scotia,” argued 
CAUM’s Brian McVeigh, “because this province acts as a hinterland for 
exploiting cheap resources to feed the manufacturing mecca of the cen- 
tral region of Canada, where one in three light bulbs are powered by 
nuclear power.”** Worse yet, for several of the rural presenters, was the 
compounded imperial pressure from the provincial capital; as an angry 
Robert Finck complained to Inquiry Commissioner Robert McCleave in 
Bridgewater, “it’s just another example of second-class citizens getting the 
dirt while the Halifax gentry get the gravy.” 


+ + 


These brief vignettes of Nova Scotian environmentalism serve to illustrate 
the simple proposition that environmental activism in the province was 
not always, or even often, concerned with “the environment” in abstract, 
nor with world-spanning issues of universal impact (though there was 
much connection of local and global issues). Fishermen, farmers, and for- 
esters in Nova Scotia’s 1970s and 1980s were environmentalists involved 
in ecological distribution conflicts, well aware of the interdependence of 
ecological systems and local economies, and keen to defend that unified 
human environment against industrial development that discounted the 
values of people in place. As C. J. Byrne complained at a hearing of the 
Royal Commission on Uranium Mining, governments pursuing econom- 
ic growth in simple numerical terms were too ready to listen to “some 
bloody economist or systems analyst talking about costs as if he or she 
were talking about buying jellybeans down at the corner store or Woolies 
[when] they never talk about the other and more serious cost, the heart- 
ache and sorrow brought about because people have to leave an area they 
have learned to live with and love.” Few of these activists would have 
recognized themselves in Ronald Inglehart’s description of the “post-ma- 
terialist” environmentalist, or in the narrowly racial definition of an en- 
vironmental justice advocate. 
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“Not an Easy Thing to Implement”: 
The Conservation Council of New 
Brunswick and Environmental 
Organization in a Resource- 
Dependent Province, 1969-1983 


Mark J. McLaughlin 


In the 1960s and 1970s, the formative years of modern environmentalism, 
nascent environmental groups had to grapple with decisions about how 
to effect real and lasting change. As the following exchange indicates, this 
was not an easy task, as various social, economic, and political barriers 
stood in the way. 

Brian Harvey, an employee with the Conservation Council of New 
Brunswick (CCNB), wrote to Fredericton’s Daily Gleaner on 23 April 1980 
in response to a letter to the editor by a woman named Marilee Little.’ Lit- 
tle’s “Open Letter to the Doomsday People” had appeared in the previous 
day’s issue of the newspaper, and in it she explained that she had bought 
into the “theory” that the Earth’s resources were limited but could not 
“begin to tell you the anguish all the recycling and reusing has caused 
me!” The list of anguish was long: her compost pile was “stinky,” did not 
biodegrade below temperatures of zero degrees Celsius, and had seeped 
into a neighbour’s yard during a rainstorm; firefighters had had a hard 
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time finding the furnace during a routine check because of all of the re- 
cyclable bottles and containers that had accumulated in her basement; 
and her family complained bitterly about the meals of “bulgur wheat and 
soy grits” as she tried to wean them off meat. Little concluded, “So, my 
doomsday friends, I have tried, I am trying, and I will continue to try. But, 
I wish I was still ignorant. The guilt you have imposed on me is almost 
unbearable. Every time I drive my gas guzzler to a fast-food joint, bite 
into a quarter-pounder and imbibe my milk shake through a plastic straw 
in a plastic container, I think of you and it just doesn’t taste as good as it 
once did.” In his response, Harvey first expressed to Little that she had 
his “admiration and respect for at least attempting to practice some of the 
basic principles of a Conserver Society.” He then proceeded to advise her 
in ways to deal with all the sources of her anguish, including how to com- 
post “properly,” the locations of recycling sites around the city, and how 
to gradually introduce vegetarian meals to “a family that has been raised 
on meat and potatoes.” Harvey also stated that he was not surprised that 
Little had been “skeptical from the start,” because a “Conserver Society is 
not an easy thing to implement in a culture that has evolved to consume 
and waste resources to the extent our society has.” In conclusion, he urged 
her not to give up, provided the CCNB’s telephone number in case she 
had more questions, and closed with a simple sentence: “Welcome to the 
Conserver Society.” 

Faced with such barriers, the Holy Grail for many environmentalists 
in terms of trying to make change happen was effective engagement with 
government officials, but the latter were not always receptive. In much of 
Canada during this period, state-sponsored resource development, often 
in the form of megaprojects, was a key mechanism employed by policy 
makers as part of programs designed to modernize regions that were con- 
sidered economically, and sometimes socially, backward. Consequently, 
government officials were keen to mitigate any forms of resistance, includ- 
ing from environmental groups, that might impede resource development 
and the realization of their political and economic objectives.* Environ- 
mental organizations thus came up with a variety of novel approaches 
and strategies to try to convey their concerns as effectively as possible to 
governments that were very determined to exploit natural resources on a 
grand scale. 
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The formative years of the CCNB, New Brunswick’s first and main 
environmental group, serve as a good case study of what many small 
Canadian groups went through in their search for effective environment- 
al organizing, and offer insight into at least two of the broader themes 
addressed by this edited collection. The first theme is scale. During its 
first several years in existence, the CCNB focused a lot of organizational 
time and energy on a small, decentralized network of regional chapters. 
The chapters were mostly based in the southern half of the province, were 
run by volunteers, and to a great extent dealt with environmental issues 
of local concern. This was followed by a period of lost momentum in 
the mid-1970s, one experienced by numerous Canadian environmental 
groups and characterized by decreases in membership and funding. The 
road to revitalization was paved with the concept Harvey described in 
his response to Little’s letter to the editor, that of the “conserver society.” 
It was devised by the Science Council of Canada in the aftermath of the 
1973-1974 oil crisis as a loosely outlined vision of how the country could 
transition away from the economic model of indiscriminate growth. The 
CCNB was one of the environmental groups that used national interest in 
the conserver society as an opportunity for self-revitalization. In the late 
1970s and early 1980s, under the dynamic leadership of Dana Silk, the 
group moved away from its decentralized, volunteer roots, and developed 
a centralized and professional institutional foundation. Many small Can- 
adian environmental organizations undertook this transition in scale, 
from the more local to the provincial and beyond, and so an examina- 
tion of the CCNB example has the potential to reveal much about modern 
Canadian environmentalism in general. 

Of course, any mention of the term “scale” necessitates a discussion of 
its application. I contend that throughout the period covered by this chap- 
ter, from 1969 to 1983, the CCNB remained a small-scale environmental 
organization. It may have been New Brunswick’s first and main environ- 
mental group, and as a result also the largest, but its membership hovered 
around 200 to 250 for most of the 1970s, and then only reached about 350 
during the institutionalization process in the late 1970s and early 1980s.° 
Combined with the facts that the CCNB never employed more than a few 
modestly paid staff and limited most of its operations to New Brunswick, 
the country’s third smallest province in both population and total land 
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area, at no time did the organization ever come close to the scale of Can- 
ada’s larger environmental groups, such as Pollution Probe or Greenpeace. 

The second theme, deeply intertwined with that of scale, is the no- 
tion of efficacy. The CCNB adopted two different styles of government 
engagement in the 1970s. Earlier in the decade, the decentralized, volun- 
teer organization embraced a collaborative approach based on personal 
relationships and face-to-face lobbying. Some environmental regulatory 
infrastructure and frameworks were established, but largely because 
doing so did not impede or threaten the New Brunswick government's 
economic agenda. It was only after the CCNB’s transition of organiza- 
tional time and energy from the local to the provincial scale that political 
barriers became really impenetrable. As part of the transition within the 
organization, Silk and his contemporaries adopted a confrontational ap- 
proach to government engagement, seemingly becoming even more of a 
threat to the provincial state’s resource development schemes, and thereby 
provoking backlash and even some retrenchment. The limited success of 
the CCNB’s engagement with government officials, despite its adoption of 
two different lobbying styles in the 1970s, raises questions about how we 
have measured the effectiveness of the modern environmental movement 
in Canada. There were distinct reasons why Marilee Little had such a hard 
time changing hers and her family’s wasteful ways, but they had less to 
do with the so-called ineffectiveness of environmental organizations and 
more to do with the obstructionism of the state. 

In New Brunswick, environmental awareness emerged as the prov- 
incial government promoted forestry as being central to the successful 
implementation of social and economic modernization in the 1950s and 
1960s. Forest exploitation had been the most important component of 
the New Brunswick economy since the early nineteenth century, and so 
it is not surprising that the trend toward environmentalism was rooted in 
residents’ concerns about certain forestry practices. The two main issues 
that fuelled public reaction and citizen mobilization were the spruce bud- 
worm spraying program and water pollution from pulp and paper mills, 
which were both associated with large-scale industrial forestry. In each 
case, the New Brunswick government adopted a different regulatory ap- 
proach, neither of which was all that successful by the late 1960s. In the 
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wake of what was generally perceived as government inaction, and by some 
as pandering to the forestry companies, the CCNB was founded in 1969.° 

The CCNB was originally conceived as an educational, advocacy, and 
lobbying organization focused mainly, but not exclusively, on scientifically 
informed conservation and “wise use” of natural resources. In April 1969, 
members of the New Brunswick Institute of Agrology hosted a meeting of 
individuals who were concerned about the conservation of the province’s 
natural resources. Those at the meeting decided to form an umbrella or- 
ganization to coordinate the activities of the numerous conservation-ori- 
ented groups in New Brunswick—a so-called council of conservation. 
Kenneth Langmaid, a soil scientist at the University of New Brunswick, 
was named provisional chairman of the new organization, and a “num- 
ber of prominent citizens” were invited to form the council’s directorate.’ 
The CCNB’s founding board of directors consisted primarily of resource 
scientists, from both the public and private sectors, but it also included 
professionals, retirees, a former politician, and a well-known author. The 
organization’s official founding meeting, one that was accessible to the 
broader public, was held in Fredericton on 18 October 1969. At the meet- 
ing, Langmaid, now the CCNB’s president, read aloud the group’s terms of 
reference, as they were understood at that time: 


The pollution of land, air, and water, the destruction of 
wildlife, the unwise use of our forests, the indiscriminate 
employment of chemicals in agriculture, these are but some 
of the ways that man is ruining the world in which he lives, 
in which it is his duty to serve. They are in many ways relat- 
ed and must be fought with a common purpose. It will thus 
be a prime task of the Conservation Council to coordinate 
and to foster research and to take remedial action wherever 
it is needed. This will entail a closest cooperation with oth- 
er conservation bodies in the province. To this end, com- 
mittees of experts will be set up to investigate conservation 
problems. The council will assemble, collate, and dissem- 
inate information about conservation matters. It is vitally 
necessary that the grave dangers which face mankind and 
the natural world should be brought home by all possible 
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means to the public at large and that every school pupil and 
every adult should become concerned with conservation. 
The Conservation Council will speak with a strong and fac- 
tual voice, [and] will have no partisan connection.® 


The objectives of education, advocacy, and lobbying were still central when 
Langmaid and others filed to incorporate the CCNB in 1970, although the 
catch-all term of “pollution,” commonly used during this period to de- 
note a variety of conservation and environmental issues, featured prom- 
inently in four out of the five points listed under “purpose.” Within the 
formal constitution, the language changed again; the organization placed 
more emphasis on phrases such as “understanding of the human environ- 
ment,” “awareness of the relationship between man and the environment,” 
and “environmentally sound policies and programs.”® Nonetheless, the 
CCNB’s basic guiding principles remained the same. 

In terms of structure, the CCNB’s founders designed it to be a decen- 
tralized, volunteer organization. There were seven classes of membership 
available at varying prices, and the “geographical organization of members 
of the CCNB” was in “regional groups, to be known as Chapters.” Each 
chapter dealt with specific issues of local concern, while the provincial 
body handled matters that were considered to be of broader interest but 
had particular resonance within New Brunswick. At both the provincial 
and chapter levels, officers, such as president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, were elected at annual general meetings, and the provincial 
officers and the presidents of the regional chapters were all members of the 
CCNB’s board of directors." All of the leadership positions were occupied 
by volunteers, and the organization had no paid staff. Indeed, there were 
seldom provincial or chapter headquarters, so incoming correspondence 
was usually addressed to the presidents’ homes or places of work.” 

The main strategy adopted by the CCNB to engage government of- 
ficials in the early 1970s was a collaborative style of lobbying that relied 
in large part on personal relationships and face-to-face interactions. 
Langmaid once explained in an April 1972 letter to Donald J. Blackburn, 
a member of the Department of Extension Education at the University 
of Guelph, that “we have had no great confrontations here but we have 
met with Provincial Cabinet Ministers and their Deputies from time to 
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time, trying to get legislation adopted and enforced.” He further noted 
that “we have had a very low key co-operative approach to the matter of 
conservation. I prefer to consider the whole thing as conservation rather 
than anti-pollution etc. I believe it is a more positive approach.”! In gen- 
eral, the CCNB’s founders were well-educated, middle-class, Anglophone 
men, resource scientists and the like, and in a small provincial capital such 
as Fredericton in the late 1960s and early 1970s, the conservationists and 
environmentalists were often acquaintances and sometimes good friends 
with government officials. * This dynamic of similar levels of education 
and established relationships likely provided members of the CCNB with 
more direct access to individuals with political power than they would have 
been able to gain otherwise. It also proved beneficial that the “co-opera- 
tive,” “positive,” and non-radical approach advocated by the CCNB during 
this period was not seen as a major threat to economic growth by the New 
Brunswick government. Langmaid’s statement that he preferred “to con- 
sider the whole thing as conservation rather than anti-pollution” was ref- 
erence to the CCNB’s belief in the wise use of natural resources, a stance 
that the state would have deemed as far less hostile than demands for strict 
curtailment of resource development. Despite this establishment of good 
rapport with government officials, the CCNB’s intimate lobbying style had 
its critics. According to Langmaid in late 1970, “the major criticism of the 
organization has been that it has not been militant enough.” 

The CCNB’s main accomplishment of the early 1970s was successfully 
lobbying for the creation and implementation of environmental regula- 
tory infrastructure and frameworks within the provincial bureaucracy. 
Langmaid laid the groundwork for this outcome in October 1970, when 
he wrote to the leaders of New Brunswick’s three main political parties, 
asking each of them to take “a clear stand” on such issues as the spruce 
budworm spraying program, “special privileges” accorded to the pulp 
and paper industry, and environmental degradation associated with “un- 
economical” industries, “so that voters may choose wisely” in that month’s 
election. Of all the party leaders, Progressive Conservative Richard Hat- 
field was the most receptive to Langmaid’s missive, stating in a letter that, 
if elected, his party would “implement a comprehensive pollution control 
program including controls, incentives, research, education and enforce- 


ment. Projects for eradication of existing pollution will be undertaken.”"° 
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As it happened, voters chose the Progressive Conservatives to form the 
next government on October 26, and Hatfield, sensing a shift in the pol- 
itical winds, became the first New Brunswick premier to actively engage 
with environmental issues. Under his leadership, and partly in response 
to Langmaid’s letter and other CCNB lobbying efforts, an environment- 
al division was set up within the Department of Fisheries in 1971, and 
then a separate Department of the Environment was established in 1975.7 
Furthermore, within six weeks of its founding meeting in October 1969, 
the CCNB announced that it was going to conduct a study of the types, 
amounts, and applications of pesticides in the province, making it the or- 
ganization’s first major endeavour as an environmental group and “the 
first detailed report on the problem of its kind” in New Brunswick.” The 
CCNB’s pesticide committee, chaired by Dr. George Gerald Shaw, deliv- 
ered its final report in the summer of 1970, and its biggest criticism was 
the unregulated and unchecked way that pesticides were utilized in the 
province. The pesticide report and the CCNB’s subsequent lobbying on 
the issue, as well as the end of federal support for the spruce budworm 
spraying program, were the primary motivators behind the Hatfield gov- 
ernment’s enactment of the Pesticides Control Act in early 1973. The Act 
provided, for the first time, a regulatory and licensing framework within 
the Department of Agriculture for the use and sale of pesticides in the 
province.” In addition, the CCNB effectively lobbied for the passage of 
the Clean Environment Act, which allowed for government regulation of 
a broadly defined list of “contaminants,” in 1971. The Act also authorized 
the appointment of an environmental council of five members, who were 
not elected representatives or government employees, to conduct studies 
at the behest of the minister of the environment and to receive submis- 
sions “from any person concerning any matter coming within this Act.” 

Each regional chapter of the CCNB also made at least some min- 
imal gains on the issues with which they were most concerned. There 
were four main chapters in the province, Woodstock, Saint John, Monc- 
ton, and Fredericton, all founded in 1970, and all generally located in 
the more affluent, Anglophone urban centres of southern New Bruns- 
wick, although there were CCNB chapters in Musquash-Lepreau and 
the Miramichi region for at least a short period of time.” Local officers 
and members had common environmental interests, from educational 
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initiatives to anti-litter campaigns, but each chapter also dealt with 
specific issues of concern. 

The major issues for the chapter in Woodstock were agricultural 
pesticides and pollution in the Saint John River. Many of the Woodstock 
members had been involved with the Association for the Preservation and 
Development of the Saint John River in Its Natural State, formed in 1964 
over concerns about the planned construction of a massive hydroelectric 
dam in the Mactaquac region.” In Saint John, the province’s industrial 
centre and deepwater seaport, the local chapter focused on contamin- 
ants from manufacturing plants, general pollution in the harbour, and 
air quality.” The Moncton chapter, an affiliate of Pollution Probe, was a 
general environmental group, strongly anti-pollution, and it was one of 
the founding members of the Maritime Energy Coalition, an amalgam 
of organizations dedicated to stopping nuclear power development, in 
the early 1970s. The chapter in Fredericton was the most active, and 
this was in large part because of the intense dedication of its president, 
Richard Tarn, a plant scientist. It was mainly interested in air and water 
pollution from the Nackawic pulp and paper mill, land use planning in 
and around Fredericton, and collaboration with student groups on issues 
of common concern.” 

However, the CCNB often regarded the environmental gains it was 
able to extract from the New Brunswick government as being insuff- 
cient or incomplete. The group had several immediate criticisms of the 
Clean Environment Act, including the fact that it did not override other 
provincial legislation in areas of potential conflict, such as resource de- 
velopment.” As for the Pesticides Control Act, the CCNB later testified 
before the New Brunswick Pesticide Advisory Board, a key consultative 
component of the Act derived from the group’s 1970 pesticide report but 
not fully realized until the late 1970s, that the board itself had numerous 
flaws, including that it did not evaluate “risk to the public” when consid- 
ering permit applications.” 

This supposed insufficiency or incompleteness of legislation was ac- 
tually part of the Hatfield government’s strategy to mitigate environment- 
al resistance. As I have argued elsewhere, 
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the state used such measures as the creation of environmen- 
tal divisions and departments within government bureau- 
cracies in the 1960s and 1970s to legitimate its presumed 
function as the manager or steward of natural resources 
and ecosystems within its territorial borders, with the in- 
tention of appeasing enough environmental concerns so as 
to maintain largely uninterrupted economic growth.” 


The passage of environmental legislation in New Brunswick adhered to 
this trend. The provincial government was solidly committed to a pro- 
gram of social and economic modernization through resource develop- 
ment during this period.” Even with the establishment of good rapport 
with government officials, the CCNB was unable to convince the state to 
implement more than a minimal set of environmental regulations in the 
early 1970s. It also did not help that many of the group’s leading members 
were civil servants, potentially limiting how aggressively they could pur- 
sue environmental matters even if they so desired. 

By the mid-1970s, the CCNB was having difficulty maintaining orga- 
nizational momentum. The regional chapters recorded significant drops 
in membership from 1971 to 1974: both Fredericton and Saint John went 
from around one hundred members to eighty-four and fifty-four respec- 
tively, Woodstock from thirty to twelve, and Moncton from approximately 
twenty to twelve. The situation continued to get worse in 1975. The chap- 
ters described in their formal reports to the CCNB’s board of directors, 
now sometimes nothing more than a couple of paragraphs, even further 
decreases in enrolment and an ebbing sense of direction and effectiveness. 
It was finally reported in mid-1976 that, with regard to the Fredericton, 
Woodstock, and Saint John chapters, no meetings had been held or execu- 
tives elected for several months. Moreover, Pollution Probe-Moncton was 
no longer considered one of the CCNB’s regional chapters, since most of 
its attention was being devoted to the Maritime Energy Coalition and the 
issue of nuclear power.” 

The CCNB’s loss of momentum can be best explained as the result of a 
combination of factors. First, it was part of a national pattern of environ- 
mental groups that made gains on localized issues in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s (what has been referred to as the first wave of the Canadian 
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environmental movement) but then arguably struggled to make the suc- 
cessful transition to larger, more abstract concerns in the mid-1970s. It 
was easier to make headway and demonstrate results to members when 
both access to those with power to make change and the impacts from 
gains on issues were immediate and tangible rather than distant and eso- 
teric. This aforementioned transition in scale, from the more local to the 
provincial and beyond, resulted in widespread drops in membership and 
funding.” Another factor was that many of the CCNB’s original mem- 
bers left the organization for personal reasons. Harold Hatheway, one of 
the founders, noted in a December 1977 letter that he had not been in- 
volved with the CCNB for three years because he “got too involved with 
working for a living with the provincial government.”** Kenneth Marsh, 
who replaced Richard Tarn in 1972, explained in his presidential report 
to the 1974 annual general meeting of the Fredericton chapter that eleven 
members had moved away in the previous year, or close to 14 percent of 
1973’s membership.” In a university town like Fredericton, a number of 
those involved with the organization would have been students, so some 
of the decline can probably be attributed to them leaving town after com- 
pleting their studies. It is also highly likely that certain CCNB members 
left due to fatigue, as the demands of a volunteer organization can be 
great, especially one advocating conservation and environmental values 
in a resource-dependent province. The final factor was the organization’s 
decentralized structure. In letters exchanged in the fall of 1970, Richard 
Tarn and William Mackenzie, president of the Saint John chapter, dis- 
cussed how “the present lack of a clear policy on membership dues, and 
the relationship between our Chapter and the Council over membership 
are making many problems,” as was “the rather obvious policy of keep- 
ing control of the organization in the hands of certain people,” and “the 
President’s failure to back up his Branches when they take a position in 
any matter.”** Many of the “worst kinks” with the membership and fee 
structures had been worked out by 1973 with amendments to the CCNB’s 
constitution and bylaws, but problems of trust and communication re- 
mained, leading to the sense of aimlessness and ineffectiveness expressed 
in the 1975 chapter reports.* As research by Ryan O’Connor on Pollution 
Probe in Toronto and Jonathan Clapperton (this volume) on the Society 
for Pollution and Environmental Control in Vancouver demonstrate, this 
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process of internal fracturing was not unique to the CCNB but rather a 
common growing pain experienced by Canadian environmental organiz- 
ations during this period." 

The decline of the regional chapters sparked a debate within the 
CCNB’s board of directors about the future of the organization. In es- 
sence, the debate revolved around whether an attempted revitalization of 
the CCNB should be concentrated at the level of the provincial body or the 
chapters. At a meeting of the directors in May 1976, Dana Silk, a master’s 
student in the forestry faculty at the University of New Brunswick, was 
the voice for narrowing efforts to the provincial body, while Richard Tarn, 
who had succeeded Kenneth Langmaid as the CCNB’s president in 1972, 
“asked all directors to commit themselves to revitalizing the Chapters.” 
The final consensus, after much discussion, was “that a major rebuilding 
job is necessary and that it should begin at the Chapter level.”*” 

From 1976 to 1978, the CCNB tried to revive the regional chapters and 
increase its membership and funding. The Fredericton, Saint John, and 
Woodstock chapters held occasional meetings and conducted some activ- 
ities, such as presenting to the town council or setting up a booth at the lo- 
cal fair, but momentum and interest had largely dissipated by mid-1977.** 
The CCNB also launched a membership drive by printing 5,000 copies of 
a bilingual brochure and running radio advertisements to promote the 
organization. All members were expected to seek out new sign-ups, and 
CCNB directors were even once encouraged to “make an effort to obtain 5 
new members before the next board meeting. A prize will be provided.” In 
the end, membership numbers and associated funding through fees went 
up only slightly.” 

As the CCNB struggled to revitalize, other environmental groups, 
policy makers, academics, and assorted commentators were engaged in 
an international discussion about alternatives to the economic model of 
indiscriminate growth. Modern environmentalism had been concerned 
with human impacts on ecologies of all types since its inception, but the 
publication of the books The Population Bomb (1968) and The Limits to 
Growth (1972) focused attention on the possible dangers of exponential 
human and economic growth to the survival of the planet.“ Then, in 1973 
and 1974, the shock stemming from the embargo instituted by oil-produ- 
cing nations in the Middle East and North Africa led concerns about the 
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social, economic, political, and environmental costs of cheap energy and 
the finiteness of natural resources to become mainstream across North 
America and Europe.“ Coupled with the publication of the book Small is 
Beautiful (1973) by E. F. Schumacher, which contained ideas about “hu- 
man scale,” decentralization, and “appropriate technologies,” the oil crisis 
of 1973-74 prompted a broader dialogue about alternative ways to struc- 
ture societies and economies that crossed political party lines and nation- 
al borders.” It has been pointed out that the 1973-74 oil shock was one of 
the factors that helped end the “first wave” of the Canadian environmental 
movement.“ While this is accurate, the aftermath of the crisis presented 
environmental groups with opportunities for revitalization. 

In Canada, much of the national conversation about alternatives to in- 
discriminate growth was driven by the Science Council of Canada and the 
concept of the “conserver society.” Composed of scientists and senior civil 
servants, the Science Council was founded as a federal advisory board 
in 1966, then underwent the transition to a Crown corporation in 1968. 
It researched and published on a range of topics related to science and 
technology, and what were eventually referred to as “conserver principles” 
permeated its reports in the late 1960s and early 1970s.** The first time the 
full term “conserver society” appeared in print was in the council’s nine- 
teenth report, published in January 1973. It was recommended that “Can- 
adians as individuals, and their governments, institutions and industries, 
begin the transition from a consumer society preoccupied with resource 
exploitation to a conserver society engaged in more constructive endeav- 
ours. Ideally, Canada could provide the leadership necessary to work to- 
ward more equitable distribution of the benefits of natural resources to 
all mankind.’ The Science Council adopted a proposal at its June 1973 
meeting to create a committee to explore “The Implications of a Conserver 
Society,” but the start of the study was delayed until March 1975 because 
of the untimely death of the original chairperson, W. J. Cheesman. The 
work of the four-person committee, now chaired by Ursula Franklin, a 
member of the Department of Metallurgy and Materials Science at the 
University of Toronto, received widespread coverage in news media, and it 
maintained a public exchange of ideas through a quarterly journal called 
Conserver Society Notes, distributed to a mailing list of over 1,500 “inter- 
ested respondents.” In February 1976, the Franklin committee released an 
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interim “statement of concern,” declaring that “Canadians are entering 
an era of transition, in the course of which many features of the way we 
do things will change. Indiscriminate growth for growth’s sake will have 
to give way to a more selective growth.” The interim statement was re- 
published in Science Forum, Québec Science, and Canadian Consumer in 
June 1976, and was read into the US Congressional Record in March 1977. 
The committee delivered its final report, Canada as a Conserver Society, 
in September 1977, and “the basic ideas set out in the Report continued to 
grow, appearing in articles, books, university curricula and even in new 
political movements.””” Pollution Probe’s Lawrence Solomon, for example, 
further developed many of the ideas put forward by the Franklin commit- 
tee in his book The Conserver Solution (1978).* 

The Franklin committee’s report on the concept of the conserver soci- 
ety was a loosely outlined, made-in-Canada, technocratic vision of how to 
combine limits-influenced environmentalism and decentralized respons- 
ibility and innovation with the liberal market economy.” As the report 
explained: 


It is important to emphasize that we [the Franklin commit- 
tee] are not attempting to set out a complete blueprint for a 
new society, nor to specify the exact modes of transition or 
how long they may take. The Report should be seen as our 
view of some new directions related to science and technol- 
ogy that the conserver principles imply, and some actions 
in those directions that agencies at all levels—government, 
business, labour, and private citizens—can take.” 


There were five “Principal Policy Thrusts of a Conserver Society” de- 
scribed in the report. The first was “Concern for the Future,” or a height- 
ened awareness that the short-term policies and actions of the past must 
be replaced with long-term goals and thinking, including “responsible” 
stewardship of knowledge and natural resources, taking advantage of new 
opportunities in science and technology, and conserving “to keep options 
open” and avoid “one supply crisis after another.” The next one was “Econ- 
omy of Design,” that is, a societal shift from “bigger is better” to “do more 
with less,” with particular attention to “total social efficiency and best use 
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of resources” and recycling becoming “part of the fabric of all production 
activities—not an afterthought.” “Diversity, Flexibility and Responsibil- 
ity” was the third policy thrust, denoting that greater diversity in all areas 
of society, from transportation to electrical generation to consumer prod- 
ucts, increased “flexibility, adaptability, and resiliency” and allowed for 
“decentralization of responsibility, and optimal performance from local 
resources.” Fourth, “Recognition of Total Costs” meant addition of the full 
and “true” environmental costs into the production process and price of 
products, which would lead to “innovation using the conserver approach” 
and “eventual improvement in the quality of life for everyone.” The final 
one was “Respect for the Regenerative Capacity of the Biosphere,” or pro- 
motion of “techno-socio-economic processes that are in principle sus- 
tainable.”” The report also discussed at length how the five policy thrusts 
could be applied in four general areas: energy efficiency and conservation, 
renewable energy, materials, and new business and employment oppor- 
tunities, and provided specific recommendations regarding “Things to Do 
Immediately” and “Things to Think About.” 

The conserver society—-infused national conversation about alterna- 
tives to indiscriminate growth provided environmental groups across the 
country with opportunities for revitalization in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. Numerous groups “adopted the conserver society as both a princi- 
ple to organize around and an alternative method of development through 
which to analyze government policy” as part of efforts to regain some of 
the organizational momentum lost in the mid-1970s. Furthermore, much 
of the bureaucratic attention of Environment Canada and the federal 
Department of Energy, Mines, and Resources was fixated on the realiza- 
tion of conserver principles by the late 1970s. This included the creation 
of various programs and grants, often in conjunction with the provinces, 
designed to implement and to educate the wider public about some of the 
Franklin committee’s recommendations. Environmental groups frequent- 
ly accessed these programs and grants and shrewdly used them for their 
own particular purposes, such as revitalization, all the while operating 
within funding parameters.” 

One of the groups that took advantage of the opportunities to revital- 
ize was the CCNB, and the agent for this change was the aforementioned 
Dana Silk. Born in London, Ontario, Silk spent his childhood and 
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formative years in London, England, and Summerside, Prince Edward Is- 
land, and received a Bachelor of Design in environmental planning from 
the Nova Scotia College of Art and Design in 1973 and a Master of Forest- 
ry from the University of New Brunswick in 1975. His “real introduction 
to environmental issues” was through land use planning, and he became 
involved with the CCNB during his master’s degree, often attending meet- 
ings in the basement of the Tarn household, and later joined the Maritime 
Energy Coalition and the nuclear power debate. Silk was a member of the 
CCNB provincial executive in the mid to late 1970s, but his chance to 
effect serious change within the organization arrived when he replaced 
Richard Tarn as president in late 1978.5 

In many ways, Silk was precisely the sort of leader that the CCNB 
needed at that time. Silk astutely recognized the emergence of indiscrim- 
inate growth as an important matter of environmental concern, and he 
and other members worked to ensure that the CCNB was involved in this 
pan-Canadian conversation by co-founding Friends of the Earth Canada, 
attending regional and national environmental conferences, and inviting 
well-known environmental personalities to speak in New Brunswick, in- 
cluding Ursula Franklin, Amory Lovins (soft/alternative energy), Rosalie 
Bertell (environmental health), and George McRobie (sustainable develop- 
ment).” Silk was even very adept at navigating his way through all of the 
bureaucratic hoops and paperwork that came with the conserver-inspired 
government programs and grants.” 

Silk’s main accomplishment as head of the CCNB was providing 
the group with a centralized and professional institutional foundation 
through the hiring of staff and setting up of a permanent headquarters. 
Silk had been the voice for narrowing revitalization efforts to the provin- 
cial body in 1976, and so becoming president allowed him to guide the or- 
ganization away from the now-defunct regional chapters and concentrate 
on the provincial body. The general administrative structure of the CCNB 
remained the same, while the classes of membership were increased to 
eight, with somewhat different titles, and membership prices went up for 
the first time in ten years.” As for staff and office space, the idea actual- 
ly dated back to April 1977, when the fundraising committee offered the 
suggestion, to be achieved within three years, and the CCNB’s board of 
directors passed a motion of acceptance.** One of the first people hired 
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was Silk. He worked as the executive director of the New Brunswick div- 
ision of the Community Planning Association of Canada from 1976 to 
1979, but according to him, attending an environmental education confer- 
ence in Toronto “was an eye-opener. ... There were about 15 people from 
across the country and almost all of them worked more or less full-time 
on environmental issues, so it inspired me to join them.” In 1980, Silk 
became the first executive director of the CCNB, a position he held until 
1983.” The initial staff were Brian Harvey (researcher/coordinator), Janet 
Parkhill (researcher/coordinator and office manager), and Karen Hine 
(newsletter editor). They were hired for one year at minimum wage in the 
spring of 1979 through what was being referred to as the “Conserver So- 
ciety Project,” a Youth Job Corps-assisted venture to educate the public 
about conserver principles. Harvey, Parkhill, and Hine were then kept on 
as staff for at least one more year, working directly for the CCNB, and by 
the end of 1980, up to five people were working in the head office.” 

Silk developed both short- and long-term options for headquarters. 
He contacted W. A. Waller, associate executive director of Fredericton’s 
Chalmers Hospital, in March 1979, inquiring if the CCNB could “rent the 
old Personnel and Housekeeping Offices in the Victoria Public Hospital 
Building”; the rooms were eventually secured at a rental of $159.84 per 
month. Silk also proposed a project called the “Conservation House,” 
or “plans to retrofit an old house in Fredericton as a demonstration of 
the potential for incorporating the latest energy conservation technologies 
in the existing house stock,” to the New Brunswick Energy Secretariat in 
February 1979. By that summer, Silk had arranged to lease a large house 
located at 180 St. John Street, known as the “old Press Club,” from the 
provincial government for one dollar per year.” The deal was subsequent- 
ly put on hold while the New Brunswick government negotiated a Con- 
servation and Renewable Energy Demonstration Agreement (CREDA), 
a conserver-influenced granting program, with the federal government. 
The Canada-New Brunswick CREDA was signed on 16 January 1980, 
and the CCNB secured, at least according to the mid-term report, more 
than $350,000 over the next several years to “increase public awareness 
of conservation and renewable energy technologies, in particular those 
applicable to the residential sector, through the conservation and renew- 
able energy retrofit of a century-old house and conversion of the house to 
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a public information centre.” Later renamed “Conserver House,” the dem- 
onstration building at 180 St. John Street thereafter served as the CCNB’s 
permanent headquarters, and received approximately 3,000 visitors per 
year, most of whom were from the Fredericton area, by 1982.° 

The CCNB’s overall productivity increased significantly during Silk’s 
time as president and executive director. This is not to suggest that the 
organization was inactive from the decline of the regional chapters in the 
mid-1970s to the transfer of leadership from Tarn to Silk in late 1978. On 
the contrary, the provincial body remained committed to a number of en- 
vironmental causes and projects during this period, everything from the 
mundane task of ensuring representation on government committees, to 
the educational role of publishing an on-again/off-again newsletter, to pi- 
oneering new initiatives like lobbying for the creation of wilderness areas 
in New Brunswick.” That said, there was a marked increase in the CCNB’s 
productivity after Silk assumed the presidency, and particularly once he 
had become executive director, full-time staff had been hired, and office 
space had been established. An organization with an institutional founda- 
tion could simply dedicate more time to environmental activities than one 
run by volunteers, many of whom had full-time jobs not associated with 
the organization. 

Silk and other members quickly discovered that there were limits on 
what they could potentially achieve. The sweeping influence of the concept 
of the conserver society had provided the CCNB with opportunities for re- 
vitalization and institutionalization, but it was much more complicated to 
follow through with the actualization of conserver principles. As Silk later 
recalled, “it was difficult for Maritimers to pursue the same concepts... 
as those from the big cities because our population base was much smaller 
and more dependent on natural resources. ... We certainly enjoyed our- 
selves [at regional and national conferences] but it was all a bit Disneyland 
compared to our bread and butter issues back home.”® The fact that New 
Brunswick was a highly resource-dependent province, and one with very 
limited financial resources, meant that, after the passage of some environ- 
mental legislation in the early 1970s, the provincial government was more 
interested in sponsoring resource-based industries than environmental 
regulation or encouraging widespread societal change. Indeed, in the mid 
to late 1970s the Hatfield government was busily promoting pulp and paper 
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manufacturing and the large-scale use of industrial forest management on 
Crown lands as being central to social and economic modernization, with 
little attention being paid to environmental concerns, let alone conserver 
principles.®° In spite of government indifference, there were attempts by 
the CCNB to spread the gospel of the conserver society, including set- 
ting up Conserver House as an energy-saving and renewable technologies 
demonstration building. In another instance, the CCNB applied for and 
received a grant through the New Brunswick Energy Secretariat to pro- 
duce 1,500 copies of a “Welcome to the Conserver Society” poster, which 
highlighted energy-saving techniques that people could incorporate into 
their everyday lives.°” 

By and large, though, Silk and his contemporaries concentrated their 
efforts on various “bread and butter” issues, or those that had particular 
resonance within New Brunswick. One of the issues was energy. Silk had 
been involved with the anti-nuclear movement since the mid-1970s, and 
while the CCNB had had an energy committee for many years, energy 
issues became a more pressing concern once he was president/execu- 
tive director. The organization was especially troubled by the Hatfield 
government’s obsession with nuclear power development and perceived 
disregard for alternative energy sources and energy conservation.®* And 
not surprisingly, the province’s economic mainstay, forestry, was another 
issue pursued by the CCNB. Brian Harvey, a recent graduate from the 
University of New Brunswick’s forestry program, sent a “questionnaire 
... to all the pulp and paper mills in the province [in June 1979] in the 
hope that a clear perspective on the industry might be obtained when 
all the information is in.” Later that fall, the CCNB celebrated its tenth 
anniversary by dedicating the organization’s annual general meeting to a 
major conference on forest management, and issued invitations to repre- 
sentatives from government, industry, organized labour, woodlot owners’ 
associations, and conservation and environmental groups.” Other issues 
of concern for the CCNB in the late 1970s and early 1980s, some of which 
were long-standing ones, were acid rain, land use management, recycling, 
and publication of the province’s first environmental law handbook.” 

The CCNB still spent much of its time engaging government officials, 
but under Silk’s leadership it practised a more confrontational style of lob- 
bying. Unlike many of the group’s leading members in the early 1970s, 
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Silk and other CCNB staff were not civil servants, so they had the freedom 
to pursue environmental issues as aggressively as they wished. They were 
also well aware that the collaborative lobbying style used by the group 
earlier in the decade had achieved only limited gains. Silk thus believed 
that a less cozy and more direct and assertive approach might grab the 
attention of government officials, who were fixated on the promotion of 
resource-based industries, and eventually result in stronger environment- 
al regulations. Of course, not all of the members appreciated the group’s 
new confrontational style. Silk later noted that there was “a bit of a gap 
between the old guard and the younger, often rural group, who were im- 
plementing the Conserver Society in their own way.””? 

The CCNB’s more confrontational lobbying style clearly irritated gov- 
ernment officials. Probably the most contentious issue during Silk’s time 
as head of the CCNB was the spruce budworm spraying program. In the 
second half of the 1970s, a wave of popular protest swept the province after 
revelations that fenitrothion, the main pesticide then used in the spraying 
program, and associated emulsifiers were linked to higher rates of Reye’s 
syndrome among children in New Brunswick.” In its own way, the CCNB 
participated in this wave of protest; for example, it was Silk who appeared 
before the Pesticide Advisory Board in 1979 and criticized its mandate.” 
Silk and his contemporaries also engaged the provincial ministers of natur- 
al resources, health, and environment through extensive correspondence. 
They lobbied the ministers to enact stricter regulations to protect the en- 
vironment and human health from what was perceived as widespread poi- 
soning for the sake of corporate profiteering.” In letters exchanged in the 
spring of 1980, Minister of Natural Resources J. W. Bird and Brian Harvey 
debated the CCNB’s criticisms of the Pesticide Advisory Board and other 
aspects of the spraying program. Bird ended the correspondence with the 
exasperated and somewhat passive-aggressive assessment that 


the obvious difference in our positions about the CCNB 
submission to the Pesticides Advisory Board is one of con- 
text, and I believe that further debate between us about the 
details of the situation would be fruitless. 

I would welcome future co-operation and open com- 
munication between our Department and the Conservation 
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Council. The best way for this to be achieved in my opinion, 
is to ensure that the communication is direct and specif- 
ic. If your recommendations, criticisms and complaints are 
communicated in that manner, I can assure that they will 
receive serious consideration and substantive response.” 


This sort of ministerial reaction to the CCNB’s lobbying efforts was com- 
mon in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 

Unfortunately for the CCNB, the change in lobbying style did not 
yield better results. It appears that at the time New Brunswickers were 
prepared and willing to support increased regulatory action on a number 
of environmental issues. The CCNB conducted an extensive environmen- 
tal survey of the province in 1980, and solid majorities of respondents 
believed the provincial government should do more to combat air and 
water pollution, while 48 percent (versus 41 percent) thought the spruce 
budworm spraying program could be reduced without economic damage. 
Sixty-nine percent of respondents also “felt there should be a greater em- 
phasis on reducing our demand on non-renewable resources through con- 
servation and the use of renewable resources like solar and wood power as 
opposed to increasing supply of non-renewable resources like oil, coal and 
nuclear power.”” However, general support for conserver-related issues 
ran headlong into the “bread and butter” factor of which Silk and other 
CCNB members were so cognizant. This was the tension that Marilee Lit- 
tle had alluded to in her letter to the editor. Much of the New Brunswick 
populace might have recognized the possible benefits of the conserver so- 
ciety, but putting it into full practice was another matter entirely. As Silk 
later observed, “It’s hard to persuade people who heat with wood because 
it’s cheaper that they shouldn't aspire to heating with oil or electricity just 
because it’s more convenient and cleaner.””® 

The circumvention of such tensions required the active participation 
of the state, but the Hatfield government, more interested in industrial 
promotion, had not implemented more than a minimal set of environ- 
mental regulations since coming to power in 1970. Subsequently, the 
CCNB’s confrontational lobbying style in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
provoked government backlash and even some retrenchment. For Silk, the 
next step was obvious: “Although Richard Hatfield and I got along quite 
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well personally, his government was not good for the environment, and 
when he got re-elected for the fourth time in 1982, I had alienated so many 
people in his government and bureaucracy that I thought it best to move 
on [in 1983].”” 

The CCNB’s experience of trying to engage government officials was 
typical of what many small Canadian groups went through during the 
formative years of modern environmentalism. Environmental organiza- 
tions came up with a variety of novel approaches and strategies to convey 
their concerns, and yet more often than not encountered the political bar- 
rier of governments strongly committed to ongoing resource development 
schemes. Even though the CCNB adopted two different styles of lobbying, 
from a collaborative approach in the early 1970s to a more confrontational 
one later in the decade, its attempts to influence the state were only par- 
tially effective. This then raises questions about the notion of efficacy, one 
of the broader themes addressed by this edited collection, and how we 
have measured the effectiveness of the modern environmental movement 
in Canada. Indeed, perhaps we need to rethink our frame of reference, by 
moving the site at which judgments are rendered about the successes or 
failures of past environmental actions, or lack thereof, from the environ- 
mental groups to the level of the state. Rather than pondering how effect- 
ively environmental groups engaged with government officials, perhaps 
we need to ask why groups like the CCNB had to invest so much time 
and energy into trying to engage with the state in the first place. Why 
was it so difficult to convince governments that an environmental agenda 
was just as or even more valid than an economic one? Maybe by turning 
our analytical gazes to better understanding state obstructionism, like the 
type associated with the modernization schemes of the 1960s and 1970s, 
we would come up with compelling explanations for why some have per- 
ceived the Canadian environmental movement to have been largely in- 
effective or even an outright failure. 

In turn, reframing how we think about the efficacy of the modern 
Canadian environmental movement draws our attention to the theme of 
scale. As noted, the end of the first wave of the Canadian environment- 
al movement came about as groups supposedly struggled to make the 
successful transition from localized issues to larger, more abstract con- 
cerns in the mid-1970s. For example, national interest in alternatives to 
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indiscriminate growth like the conserver society had offered some hope 
that serious and lasting change might be possible, but that proved fleet- 
ing. Nonetheless, many environmental groups took advantage of conserv- 
er-inspired government programs and grants to revitalize after the period 
of lost momentum in the mid-1970s, setting the stage for the second wave 
of the Canadian environmental movement in the 1980s.*° With regard to 
the CCNB, Silk was able to provide the organization with a centralized 
and professional institutional foundation, which he later referred to as 
“my biggest contribution.”* If the obstructionism of the state was truly 
as impenetrable as it seems during this period, then perhaps we need to 
recognize the transition in scale that many small Canadian environment- 
al groups underwent, from the local to the provincial and beyond, as less 
of a story of logistical failure and more as a success in basic survival. Like 
the conserver society, the CCNB might have been “not an easy thing to 
implement,” but owing to the organizational efforts of those early years it 
has been able to continue lobbying for stronger environmental regulatory 
frameworks in a resource-dependent province up to the present day. 
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The Ebb and Flow of Local 
Environmentalist Activism: 
The Society for Pollution and 
Environmental Control (SPEC), 
British Columbia 


Jonathan Clapperton 


As mentioned in this collection’s introduction, over the past quarter-cen- 
tury a debate has simmered over why environmental organizations, and 
by extension the environmental movement, has failed to achieve the cen- 
tral goal of ecological sustainability. Most scholars and activists have at- 
tributed environmentalism’s impotency to anti-environmentalist forces, 
a multi-faceted Goliath composed of capitalism, corporations, and the 
political right.' In contrast, more recent appraisals have blamed environ- 
mentalists themselves. Though such arguments have been formulated 
since the 1990s,’ only in the past decade has the issue become hotly debat- 
ed, sparked when environmental consultants Ted Nordhaus and Michael 
Shellenberger polemically announced the “death of environmentalism.” 
Fellow activist Adam Werbach, former US national president of the Si- 
erra Club, then performed its autopsy. Cause of death: the failure of the 
environmental movement to both integrate its program with those of 
other progressive social movements and to narrate a compelling national 
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vision.* Leaders of the country’s top environmentalist organizations vehe- 
mently disagreed, arguing that signalling the demise of environmentalism 
was “preposterous and distracting from the real work ahead.” The dispute 
has remained at the forefront of discussion among scholars and activists 
within and beyond the United States; in 2012, even renowned Canadian 
environmentalist David Suzuki proclaimed that “environmentalism has 
failed.” The question remains contentious, polarized, and polarizing.’ 

Nonetheless, the debate Nordhaus et al. spurred has led to some seri- 
ous and necessary reflection upon the circumstances under which envi- 
ronmentalist activities and groups succeed or fail. The only issue on which 
everyone participating in the debate seems to agree is that environmental 
activists need to create a new approach for the twenty-first century by re- 
configuring their goals, strategies, and even core philosophies. Certainly, 
there is much evidence demonstrating that many strategies of the past— 
such as basing the movement’s goals on the belief in a “wilderness” ideal— 
have hindered the environmental movement's efficacy.’ But it is important 
not to jettison the past entirely. In fact, many of the practices that propo- 
nents point to as “new kinds” of environmentalism predicted to revitalize 
the environmental movement, such as the current push for urban civic 
sustainability or the buzz around “civic environmentalism,” actually have 
some (often unrecognized) historical antecedents, originating most often 
in local and small-scale environmental non-governmental organizations, 
from which lessons can be imparted.” 

Accordingly, this chapter focuses on one such organization: the So- 
ciety Promoting Environmental Conservation (SPEC). While not many 
outside of (but likely many within) the Vancouver area have heard of 
SPEC, it is British Columbia's oldest charitable environmental organiz- 
ation, it was once western Canada’s largest environmental organization, 
and many of its members would become key players in the environmental 
movement." Early on in his career David Suzuki served a stint as SPEC’s 
vice-president, SPEC youth organizer Bill Darnell was the one to coin the 
name “Greenpeace,” and Darnell joined Bob Hunter (a SPEC member and 
Greenpeace co-founder) on the famous fishing boat Phyllis Cormack to 
protest American nuclear tests in Alaska. Greenpeace’s first office space 
was even located in SPEC’s main building.” 
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This chapter analyzes the strategies and tactics that SPEC used to ef- 
fect a material and cultural shift in civic society, such as the implementa- 
tion of recycling programs, banning pesticide and herbicide use, and im- 
plementing widespread energy conservation. It also evaluates the extent 
to which these methods have succeeded or failed, contending that SPEC 
has been most effective in changing human-nature interactions when it 
has been able to strategically gain popular acceptance as a community 
“insider” to operate within, understand, and change the dynamics of civic 
environmental practices. When SPEC lost that identity and became per- 
ceived as an “outsider,” the organization failed to repeat the successes it 
enjoyed in the local sphere and even came close to “dying.” 

The use of “insider” and “outsider” is influenced by discussions from 
anthropology, ethnohistory, and sociology; these fields have been chosen 
because of their focus on explaining and understanding cultures, and 
cultural shifts, as well as identity politics. Traditionally, the positions of 
insider and outsider have been seen as fixed: one was either an “outsider” 
who “thought to study Others whose alien cultural worlds they must 
painstakingly come to know,” or one was, because of one’s identity (as a 
member of that group, for example), an “insider” who was “believed to 
write about their own cultures from a position of intimate affinity,” and 
who “share[d] an unspoken understanding with the people with whom” 
they work. Over the past couple of decades these positions have come to 
be seen as far more fluid, hybrid, and involving a process of negotiation 
between the scholar and subject(s) of study.” In other words, just the fact 
that someone comes from a particular community or culture does not 
mean they will automatically be accepted as an “insider” and afforded 
with all the privileges and powers that such status grants. As that iden- 
tity changes and fluctuates, it has implications for how the researcher is 
viewed and the degree to which the group will provide support, and it will 
ultimately determine the extent to which the researcher is “blocked” from 
accessing “insider” knowledge and support. Approaches must therefore 
be established to overcome barriers to accessing an “insider” identity.” 
This theoretical discussion applies equally well to the desires of many so- 
cial movement organizations, including SPEC. SPEC always prioritized 
public outreach spurring widespread civic activism, and therefore heavily 
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relied upon overcoming the barriers in order to gain the influence that 
“insider” status provided. 

The above is different from the definition of “insider” that Douglas 
Bevington, among others, uses to describe the strategy whereby environ- 
mental organizations attempt to effect change through conventional forms 
of participation in electoral politics—most often through lobbying—and 
thus primarily seek to gain privileged, “insider” access to the political 
system.'* While SPEC certainly sought to influence politicians and other 
government officials, especially post-1970s, their principal strategies and 
tactics always revolved around engaging civic society and as portraying 
themselves, and seeking to receive recognition, as community insiders in 
the anthropological/ethnohistorical sense. 


SPEC’S Formative Years and Rise to Prominence, 
1969-71 


The Pacific Northwest enjoys a well-deserved reputation as a hotbed of 
environmental (among other social) activism and it is arguably one of the 
modern environmental movement’s epicentres. The province of British 
Columbia, Canada, specifically, is the birthplace of Greenpeace, includes 
many of the other largest and best-funded environmental organizations, 
it had at one point (if it does not still) the highest density of environmental 
activist organizations in the country, and it provided the first two elect- 
ed Green Party members in Canada (one federal and one provincial).”” 
Following the 2017 provincial election, the Green Party obtained nearly 
17 percent of the popular vote, saw three of its members elected to the 
legislature, and secured significant power through its support of the min- 
ority NDP government. Yet there is a notable absence in the province's 
historiography regarding environmental activists pushing for change in 
urban environments, with most scholars (myself included) having paid 
more attention to the “wilderness” battles, colloquially referred to as the 
“war in the woods.””” 

Nonetheless, by the end of the 1960s, a rapidly growing proportion of 
British Columbia’s population had become anxious, if also angry, about 
environmental deterioration in the province’s urban spaces, notably the 
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rapidly growing metropolitan centre of Vancouver. Unchecked resource 
and industrial development in the era of high modernism was pushed by 
the dominant Social Credit government, which was in power from 1952 to 
1972.” Conservationists within the province, such as the renowned angler, 
nature enthusiast, and prolific writer Roderick Haig-Brown, called for a 
balance between development and preservation.” Moreover, urbanites in 
the province’s most populated centre, Vancouver, were inspired to civic 
action by a growing North American environmental consciousness, epit- 
omized and spurred by publications such as Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring 
(1962) and Paul Ehrlich’s The Population Bomb (1968), and events, such as 
an increasing backlash to nuclear bomb testing, especially in Alaska. Fi- 
nally, Vancouver was a centre for generalized social activism in the 1960s, 
which created an atmosphere conducive to environmental activism.” 

SPEC, first known as the Canadian Scientific Pollution and Environ- 
mental Control Society, then the Society for Pollution and Environmental 
Control, and finally the Society Promoting Environmental Conservation, 
was born into the above political, social, and cultural structure. SPEC 
began innocuously in the founders’ basement in December 1968. Led by 
Derrick Mallard (1921-2001), a lecturer in the Department of Psychology 
at Simon Fraser University, and his wife Gwen (1917-1999), SPEC began 
with a broad ecological objective to: “preserve a healthy environment and 
promot[e] the rational use of natural resources.”™ Unlike Pollution Probe 
(which might be considered SPEC’s counterpart in Toronto), founded in 
1969 by students and supported by university professors, SPEC’s executive 
was stocked with middle- to upper-class professionals: university profes- 
sors, lawyers, journalists, and the like. SPEC targeted support from the 
same segment of “grassroots, middle-class” people, notably professionals, 
where SPEC’s leadership felt “real power for change can be released.”” The 
issues it tackled during its first few years, however, were quite similar to 
those of Pollution Probe and other “first wave” Canadian environmental 
groups: opposition to uranium mining, nuclear power generation, and 
atomic bomb testing; demands for better sewage and other effluent control 
for rivers; calls for sustainable logging and mining practices; an end to 
chemical pesticide and herbicide spraying; the implementation of a recyc- 
ling program; and even steps to combat noise pollution.” 
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SPEC’s strategies, again comparable to those of groups such as Pol- 
lution Probe, as well as other organizations addressed elsewhere in this 
volume, most notably the Conservation Council of New Brunswick (Mc- 
Laughlin, this volume), were all designed to appeal to their target audience 
and to gain widespread recognition as insiders.” First, SPEC promoted a 
humanist ideology valuing science, rationality, and empiricism. Derrick 
Mallard described the “SPEC movement as an effort to make responsible 
presentation of facts.” At high modernism’s peak, and as the ecological 
sciences grew in popularity, this strategy was a reflection of the founders’ 
faith that science provided an objectivity and authority that politicians 
and corporations lacked. SPEC accordingly researched and wrote reports, 
which read like scientific papers but were worded in language suitable for 
the general public, submitted professional briefs at development hearings, 
and produced countless information pamphlets covering an array of en- 
vironmental issues. 

SPEC’s second strategy was to infuse their humanist approach, which 
could come across as cold, emotionless, and elitist, with an equal amount 
of compassion. They hoped to promote themselves as a community-based 
and community-building organization that used their scientific research 
to solve social as well as environmental problems. For example, after 
SPEC released its ground-breaking, headline-grabbing Fraser River Re- 
port in 1970, industry and government criticized its findings for being 
amateurish, as much of the field work was carried out by students rather 
than professionals. SPEC countered with a defence of both its data and 
method—highlighting that the research had been overseen at all stages 
by experts—and with an emotional response, one that displayed SPECs 
local roots and engaged with the atmosphere of anxiety that permeated 
the middle class over youth employment and aimlessness: 


How often have people asked, “What are young people do- 
ing for society?’ Well here is a fine example. This last sum- 
mer, 51 unemployed life science students, many with de- 
grees, completed the first pollution survey of a major North 
American watershed—the Fraser River. Working in the 
field for 54 solid days. . . . [It was a] rugged and enlighten- 
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ing experience that also provided each student with $450 to 
further his [sic] education.” 


As a result of this stance, SPEC received frequent praise for what one 
journalist termed its “particular attention to the HUMAN environmental 
needs of the present and future.”*° 

Finally, and in line with its push to be rational, objective, and broadly 
appealing, SPEC’s founders sought to pursue a non-radical strategy, one 
that ensured the organization’s members would be identified as apolitical 
and mainstream rather than fringe “eco-freaks,” Marxists, or militants. 
As one SPEC document explained, “The Society has neither courted nor 
acquired any political affiliation. It is considered that the objects of SPEC 
can best be advanced by avoiding identification with any single political 
group or economic interest.”*' In another instance, SPEC’s President, 
Dr. Robin Harger, a zoologist working as a professor at the University of 
British Columbia, set SPEC in stark contrast to other social movements, 
asserting, “The ‘do your own thing’ line of modern thinking belongs 
properly to flower child cults and Trotsky radicalism where persuasive use 
of such thinking fosters dissolution of otherwise effective (non-Trotsky) 
social groups.” 

In order to be perceived as insiders with mainstream society, SPEC 
made public outreach via education its principal tactic.” In its first few 
years of operation, SPEC’s experts gave hundreds of public talks them- 
selves, hosted guest speakers, and showed documentaries at schools, pub- 
lic venues, government offices, businesses, union meetings, and private 
events. Derek and Gwen Mallard, among other SPEC leaders, toured the 
province, met with local environmental groups and officials, discussed 
pollution problems, and recruited new members. SPEC boasted that in the 
society’s first year of existence, “More than 30,000 school children have 
been exposed to our films and speakers throughout the Province. Over 
50,000 adults have attended our public meetings, major shopping centre 
displays, etc. The Society’s speaker’s panel, composed of specialists, has 
fulfilled some 300 speaking engagements.”** Alongside this public educa- 
tion initiative, media attention followed. 

As with most social movement organizations, another of SPEC’s tac- 
tics was to capture constant, favourable media attention, an outlet they 
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rightly perceived as key to growth and success. SPEC’s communications 
director, Jim Marunchak, consistently argued that SPEC needed to es- 
tablish and maintain a “responsible relationship with the media through 
relevant and enlightening action.” SPEC was helped in no small part 
by the fact that journalists representing all of Vancouvers major news- 
papers held membership in the organization; accounts of SPEC’s activities 
regularly appeared in all of the province’s major, and many of the minor, 
publications. 

Mainstream media offers, at best, unpredictable support. William 
Carroll and R. S. Ratner specifically argue that in the British Columbia 
context, “When organized dissent is given coverage, media accounts are 
usually commercially motivated and liable to reconstructions that mock 
or demonize the groups on which they report.” Yet for its first couple of 
years, SPEC largely avoided this type of negative attention, likely helped by 
their identity as “insiders” and the amount of social capital they were able 
to establish as a result of their many outreach activities, as well as their 
rational approach and staunch rejection of radicalism; for many, SPEC 
represented a clear choice over other social movement organizations such 
as Vancouver's far-left New Liberation Front. Even SPEC’s hippie-like 
“Ecology Caravan,” a scheme wherein a group of university students from 
Vancouver drove across the province in the summer of 1970 to drum 
up support and spread the group’s message, received only media praise, 
though admittedly also some slight ridicule, pointing out, for instance, 
that the SPEC representatives were “scraggly looking” or that the caravan 
was “a large, gaudily coloured bus.”*” 

Finally, any social movement organization that wanted to gain wide- 
spread support within British Columbia during the late 1960s and early 
1970s needed to be tactical in gaining the support of organized labour. 
Environmental historians have noted that labour and environmentalist 
organizations generally cooperated during this period, but it appears that 
SPEC and labour were especially close allies.** Indeed, SPEC bridged the 
divide between labour and environmentalists with an ease that environ- 
mentalists over the past few decades have found frustratingly difficult 
to repeat. SPEC’s success in this regard was achieved by focusing on the 
physical dangers that pollution caused to workers and their families, by 
supporting union calls for better labour standards, and by maintaining 
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a non-radical position. Unions, in turn, demonstrated staunch support 
for SPEC. In one notable instance, about half the employees of a mining 
and construction company petitioned the provincial government to allow 
SPEC to present a brief at a Pollution Control Board (PCB) hearing. The 
employees’ petition stated that the “men want to have SPEC’s brief heard 
because it emphasizes the dangers of pollution created by the mine.”” 
John McKnight, the petition committee chairman, stated he believed it 
was the first time that construction workers, in the process of building 
a mine, had ever taken part in this kind of petition. He continued that 
they were “violently opposed to the fact that the [PCB] denied SPEC the 
opportunity to present its brief. . . . We feel that there could be a danger of 
pollution to Rupert Inlet and the fact that the [PCB] refuses to hear SPEC’s 
brief makes us feel this more strongly.“ Other unions, when negotiating 
for new contracts, “put environment on the bargaining table, sacrificing 
part of pay increases to cover it.” Furthermore, once it expanded, SPEC 
branches emerged in many resource-dependent towns, labourers depend- 
ent upon the resource industry joined SPEC, and they even, though often 
anonymously, reported on their employers’ environmental infractions. 
The insider-outsider demarcation separating labour and environmental- 
ists thus ceased to exist. 

Clearly, SPEC had found a winning formula and it produced tan- 
gible results. According to sociologists Jane Mansbridge and Katherine 
Flaster, social movements need to achieve success on two levels. One is 
to change policy at a variety of scales (e.g., local, regional, national, inter- 
national) and structures (e.g., government, corporate, media). SPEC was 
certainly involved in these efforts, and focused on, among its many cam- 
paigns, preventing nuclear power plants from being constructed in British 
Columbia, stymieing a number of developments that would have led to 
greater pollution of the Fraser River, and halting a city council scheme 
to widen streets and cut down trees. Second, social movements need to 
effect “everyday outcomes,” or “changes in the realm of daily life.’ Here, 
too, SPEC enjoyed many notable achievements, such as its anti-pesticide 
and herbicide campaign, likely the first of its kind in British Columbia, 
and its implementation of the first recycling depots in the province. SPEC 
also effected widespread citizen activism; these activists encouraged boy- 
cotts and called politicians to account. In one instance, Ray Williston, the 
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provincial forest minister, singled out SPEC for causing a dramatic spike 
in the number of letters from concerned citizens, flooding his department 
with so many requests for information that the office staff could not re- 
spond to them all.“ 

Statistically speaking, SPEC was also a success. SPEC was similar to 
other environmental organizations (as Frank Zelko notes of Greenpeace 
in this volume) in measuring its efficacy by how “big” it could grow, both 
in its geographical spread and in terms of membership numbers. The or- 
ganization’s membership grew far larger and faster than its founders could 
have anticipated. Barely a year old, SPEC needed to amend its constitution 
in January 1970 to allow for the formation of branches in order to incor- 
porate the many environmental groups that chose to join the burgeoning 
“SPEC Federation” (Figure 11.1). Over the next eight months, more than 
forty SPEC branches popped up across the province. As one of SPEC’s 
newsletters reported, 


With such an incredible growth pattern SPEC has been 
barely able to cope with inter-branch needs let alone pur- 
sue environmental projects and activities with the knowl- 
edge and participation of the branches. Our growing pains 
have been many, but put in perspective with the tremen- 
dous progress made and impact we have had on industry, 
government and the general public, they have been mild 
indeed.“ 


Journalists commented upon this phenomenal growth, one pointing out 
that the appeal of SPEC’s “approach has not been without results as SPEC 
has grown from a nucleus of five dedicated people to an active member- 
ship exceeding five thousand over the course of the last year.”*° By 1972, 
SPEC counted its membership in the tens of thousands.” Everyone was 
predicting that SPEC would quickly expand to become—if it was not al- 
ready—Canada’s largest and most powerful environmental organization. 
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FIGURE 11.1: Map showing the branches of SPEC as of November 1970. City of 
Vancouver Archives, SPEC Fonds AM 1556, box 729-A-2, f. 10. 
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SPEC’s Decline and Fall 


Shockingly, given its dramatic ascent, by the mid-1970s SPEC’s mem- 
bership was bleeding out. It was (and would for years continue to be) on 
the verge of bankruptcy, its reputation tattered, and its near-hegemonic 
media attention notably lessened. This sudden, precipitous decline begs 
an explanation; the answer provides some broader insights into why so- 
cial movement organizations succeed or fail, and specifically whether or 
not environmental organizations are to blame for the movement's failure. 
In SPEC’s case, it was overwhelmingly forces within the organization that 
caused its downward spiral. These were twofold: a move toward radical- 
ization, and the failure to manage exponential growth. Both contributed 
to SPEC’s loss of community support, and with it their privileged insider 
identity, which was essential to SPEC’s success, since it was not an environ- 
mental organization like Greenpeace that got “big” and stayed that way. 

SPEC became embroiled in a widely publicized internal struggle over 
whether or not to adopt more confrontational—even radical—tactics, or 
to stay the course as a mainstream, “rational” society. Many of those who 
sought radicalization also hoped to turn SPEC into a political party. In 
1971 SPEC launched an aggressive campaign against MacMillan Bloedel, 
the province’s forest industry giant, which included a satirical poster 
printed in some newspapers depicting the company as a dinosaur run 
amok (Figure 11.2). While some members were “delighted that the real 
battle with industry had finally been joined,” others were “afraid that it 
had smashed SPEC’s middle class image.” 

However, what marked a real turning point in SPEC’s popularity and 
the beginnings of internal disunity was when the Burrard SPEC branch 
protested the annual meeting of the Council of BC Forest Industries, at 
the Bayshore Inn, on 16 April 16 1971. The demonstrators carried large 
papier-maché eggs labelled with the names of major forestry firms, which 
were intended to represent the “pre-historic attitudes on the part of the 
industry to pollution.” SPEC’s former president, Robin Harger, and Gary 
Culhane, a past executive member, took the matter further, barging into 
the meeting with the intent to detonate “stink-bombs,” which, according 
Bayshore officials, failed to explode because of a faulty mechanism.” This 
action received exclusively negative press coverage as well as angering 
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many in SPEC. Mallard had to engage in damage control. He ultimately 
tried to explain away the protest as independent actions by individuals 
who did not represent the SPEC organization.” 

Derrick Mallard and Robin Harger then engaged in a bitter rivalry for 
leadership of the society during its annual convention that same month. 
Harger argued for radicalization, claiming, “The traditional liberal ap- 
proach would be great if we were selling toothpaste.” He predicted that 
the rest of Vancouver would “catch up” to SPEC’s radical tactics, and 
publicly stated that he was willing to risk the organization’s future if he 
was wrong.” Mallard countered with his own prediction: “We have sup- 
port from people of all parties, but if we become identified with any one 
political group, we would destroy SPEC as an effective anti-pollution, en- 
vironmental organization.” Mallard also labelled Harger and his allies as 
“Marxist,” a term he soon regretted using as it further cast an unappeal- 
ing light on SPEC in general.” Harger and the “radical” faction ultimately 
lost, with Mallard being reappointed executive-director and many of the 
radicals resigning from their positions within SPEC.** Despite Mallard’s 
victory, the damage had been done. 

Media outlets, as William Carroll and Robert Hackett observe, are 
often agents of the hegemon and are after sponsorship, via advertising 
dollars, from large corporations, or are in fact owned by them.” Moreover, 
media relies far less on coverage of social movement organizations than 
these organizations rely upon media attention and support; the balance of 
power is clearly asymmetrical, and it was especially so at a time before so- 
cial movements could turn to effective alternatives, such as online tools." 
Social movements therefore needed to delicately balance utilizing the 
media while challenging its sponsors. As mentioned, SPEC walked this 
fine line very well when using the strategies and tactics described above. 
Once their attacks became too threatening to the media’s interests, how- 
ever, the media quickly turned on them. As evidenced in one Vancouver 
Sun editorial: 


[SPEC] that worthy organization (of which I am a sympa- 
thetic but deplorably inactive member) is suffering from 
pressures imposed by the Ecology Freaks. It was surely their 
influence that created the current tasteless and sophomoric 
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campaign against MacMillan Bloedel, the forestry firm... . 
This isn’t to say that anti-pollution groups shouldn't hit spe- 
cific targets. They should—they must. But there’s an effec- 
tive way: cool, tough, factual. The smear posters and hi-jinks 
against MacMillan Bloedel are self-defeating, alienating 
even SPEC’s own North Vancouver branch.” 


Radicalization—or even the threat thereof—and disunity ultimately dam- 
aged SPEC’s insider status, eroding public sympathy for the group, cur- 
tailing SPEC’s broad appeal across all political stripes and even resulting 
in many members dropping their affiliation or simply failing to renew. 

SPEC’s aspirations for super-growth also proved antithetical to its 
core strategy of appearing as an insider, inclusive, and mainstream move- 
ment, though at first SPEC’s ambitions worked to its advantage. SPEC ad- 
opted an aggressive tactic of geographical and demographic expansion, 
believing that a wider area of coverage and greater membership list would 
result in increased power and popular support. Mallard hoped that SPEC 
would cover the country and become Canada’s largest environmental 
organization, but he adjusted this aspiration to encompass only western 
Canada once it became clear Canada’s other leading anti-pollution group, 
Pollution Probe, was growing in Toronto and expanding in eastern Cana- 
da.” By 1972 SPEC had expanded beyond the province, boasting branches 
in the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, as well as in the Yukon.” 
SPEC helped to create other important organizations, such as the West 
Coast Environmental Law Centre, and it founded the Recycle Council 
of British Columbia. SPEC also took the lead in unifying anti-pollution 
and other environmental groups throughout the province and, eventu- 
ally, with similar groups in the rest of Canada and even into the Unit- 
ed States.® This included, most notably, joining with Pollution Probe to 
create an umbrella organization called the Canadian Association for the 
Human Environment.” 

SPEC’s experience suggests that its incredible growth also led to in- 
ternal fractures. Much of this tension, and the eventual decline in mem- 
bership and loss of SPEC branches, arose from the disconnect felt be- 
tween SPEC Central, where executive decisions were made, and the SPEC 
branches. For example, the president and seven executive members of the 
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Nanaimo SPEC branch quit following a dispute with the central body’s 
policies, with the branch’s president stating that he was “no longer certain 
that all members of the SPEC central body still pursue the original aims 
and objectives of the society.” In another instance, SPEC Central public- 
ly opposed the federal enactment of the Canadian War Measures Act in 
1970 without consulting the other branches, and much to their ire. Bob 
Hunter, at the time a Vancouver Sun columnist but better known for role 
in founding Greenpeace and, as Frank Zelko describes elsewhere in this 
volume, not well versed in how best to structure an environmental organ- 
ization, nonetheless appraised the situation, writing, 


SPEC is at the most critical juncture. ... On the one hand, 
its grandest organizational schemes stand on the verge of 
being realized. Within a month or two it will finally be 
hooked into a nationwide environmental and anti-pollution 
organization, a move which cannot help but work a trans- 
formation similar to the one worked on Clark Kent when 
he slipped into the telephone booth. ... On the other hand, 
with ... some branches at odds with the central executive, 
and the central executive itself split by clashes over tactics, 
the question which has to be asked is: Will SPEC survive? 


In response to such criticisms, Mallard and others sought to decentralize 
the organization by reducing the role of SPEC Central. Such measures 
proved insufficient. 

After SPEC’s annual meeting in 1972, the organization remained “a 
divided organization [and] [i]t failed to reach accord during debate about 
its future and priorities.” Many members argued SPEC had become too 
large, and others still sought to radicalize it. Some called for greater de- 
centralization, while others wanted a central office to continue to closely 
coordinate the branches.*%° SPEC’s internal problems became apparent 
when Derrick Mallard, along with Gwen, resigned from SPEC in April 
1972, claiming he faced too much internal opposition to his moderate, 
decentralized approach.” 

SPEC found itself adrift, internally fractured, and on the verge of col- 
lapse. As membership growth slowed, then declined, then plummeted, 
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with it went funding. Such internal strife and bad press came at a poor- 
ly timed historical juncture, coinciding as it did with the energy crisis, 
beginning in October 1973 with the Organization of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OAPEC) oil embargo, a key event that O’Connor 
and McLaughlin acknowledge as prompting the end of the “first wave” 
of the Canadian environmental movement.® As both government fund- 
ing sources and, more importantly, individual contributions dried up 
throughout the 1970s, SPEC Central nearly went bankrupt a number of 
times, hitting its nadir in November 1976 with only $376 in the bank. 
Fortunately, it always managed to secure grants from various sources to 
stay alive, but other branches did not, and many folded.” In 1978, SPEC’s 
president, Don Ellsay, stated the obvious, remarking that the organiz- 
ation’s “credibility had fallen to an all-time low, as had membership.”” 
By 1980 SPEC Central had no employees, only a handful of volunteers, 
a small, cramped office, and little funding; three years later, total SPEC 
membership had plummeted to 2,000.” 


Revitalization, Reorganization, and Refocus 


By the end of the 1970s, SPEC realized that the tactic of expansion was not 
working and that they could no longer claim to be a “mass citizens’ move- 
ment.” No longer able to compete with the other dominant greens— 
eclipsed by Greenpeace in the 1970s and, later, the Western Canadian 
Wilderness Committee soon after its creation in 1980—the organization 
needed to find a niche if it hoped to survive. In short, they needed to re- 
gain their insider status as a grassroots, community-centric organization. 
SPEC therefore refocused on the local, narrowing its geographical pur- 
view largely to the province’s lower mainland and targeting urban en- 
vironmental issues, which no other environmental group in the 1980s was 
doing within British Columbia.” 

While SPEC continued to maintain its roots in broader campaigns 
and a provincial outlook, it refocused on addressing “everyday” material 
change, notably its ongoing programs of recycling and opposition to pes- 
ticides and herbicides, as well as a number of new issues, such as home en- 
ergy efficiency. The group also turned most of their efforts toward public 
education and away from confrontation, emphasizing collaboration with 
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all interest groups, at all levels, including government—a strategy more 
generally termed “civic environmentalism,” though one that scholars have 
not generally identified as existing prior to the 1990s.” 

Public education and outreach within grade schools had proven 
popular and generated much community support in the first few years 
of SPEC’s existence; accordingly, SPEC continued to focus much of its 
attention there. SPEC built upon its provincially unique “Environmental 
Education Program,” which it had created in 1973-74 to fill the void in 
environmental education within the classroom, to include urban environ- 
mental issues, the need for conservation and the transition to renewable 
resources, and fostering an everyday “classroom conservation ethic,” such 
as “more effectively using paper in the school office and classroom” and re- 
cycling.” SPEC received recognition for these programs from the Science 
Council of Canada, the British Columbia Energy Commission, and the 
Conserver City Committee of Vancouver City Council.” 

SPEC also found some of its greatest vitality as the first environmental 
group in the province to implement a public education program on every- 
day energy conservation. SPEC’s energy program included creating and 
distributing information packets that included tips for homeowners to re- 
duce energy consumption, a vetted list of contractors who could renovate 
houses to be more energy efficient, and even a free “Energy Audit”—an 
innovative in-home energy analysis offered to homeowners in western 
Canada. SPEC’s energy program proved incredibly popular and led to real 
change: according to SPEC, 90 percent (377) of the homeowners followed 
through with the inspectors’ recommendations (such as caulking, weath- 
er-stripping, and pipe insulation), and 90 percent of them noticed a sig- 
nificant reduction in their energy bills.” SPEC also produced a number of 
education programs for adults. One, titled “Energy and Us,” was so well re- 
searched and popular that it caught the attention of the federal Ministry of 
Energy, Mines & Resources, who contracted SPEC to transfer the program 
to 16mm film and distribute it throughout the province for public use.” 
SPEC’s energy program also included a large push for improving everyday 
individual energy consumption between work and home, notably by en- 
couraging an increase in bicycle traffic. SPEC lobbied the government for 
more bicycle lanes and better transit, as well as providing workshops on 
simple bicycle repairs and maintenance, parts and service, maps of bike 
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outings and the best routes of travel, tips on clothing and bike accessories, 
basic sports medicine, and biking events.” 

Collaboration—rather than confrontation—with multiple levels of 
government and industry also became one of SPEC’s prime tactics. Per- 
haps the greatest achievement of this cooperation was the Vancouver 
Energy Information Centre, often referred to as the SPEC Conservation 
Centre, built in 1981. SPEC, in partnership with the City of Vancouver, the 
province, and the Canadian federal government, designed the centre as a 
much-needed resource building to educate the public about good energy 
practices. A renovated electrician’s shop, the centre showcased sustain- 
able building and living techniques that demonstrated how the typical 
home could save between 50 and 70 percent of its energy costs, served as 
a community meeting space, and had a resource library, an urban garden 
demonstration project (including a solar greenhouse), and a children’s 
environmental education centre.*° If SPEC had maintained its opposition- 
al, if not radical, stance of earlier years, one can only speculate that such 
funding proposals, along with other activities in public institutions (such 
as schools) would have been much less forthcoming. 

By the mid-1980s, SPEC had firmly re-established its sense of efficacy 
and presence in the community. Though it would still experience some 
periods of uncertainty, each time these occurred the organization dis- 
played a maturity, a calmness, and an ability to weather the storm that 
was not displayed during its early life. Rather than measuring success by 
the number of members and expansive geographical reach beyond Van- 
couver, it refined its expectations, acknowledged its limitations, and main- 
tained its insider status—which it had been unable to do in the 1970s.*! 
During the last few years of the 1980s, for example, SPEC was once more 
faced with internal complaints of an ineffective board of directors and a 
declining membership.” However, the core group of members were con- 
fident in their product—expertise and community-based outreach—and 
this confidence showed in the organization’s relatively quick turnaround. 
Indeed, by 1993 SPEC’s president, Alice Coppard (according to SPEC’s 
1992-93 Annual Report, a founder of the Vancouver Raging Grannies ac- 
tivist group and a member of the City of Vancouver’s Peace Committee), 
could boast that SPEC continued to offer community support through 
its Vancouver Environmental Information Centre, that it had the largest 
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stand-alone environmental library in western Canada, which was used 
extensively by students and the public at large, and that SPEC staff were 
regarded as a community resource and an authority on all things environ- 
mental. “Very often,” Coppard wrote, “members of the public, as well as 
government organizations, who have reached a dead end through the es- 
tablished channels rely on us to find answers to their problems. We help 
them find solutions, thereby providing a sense of community which is 
missing in other lower mainland jurisdictions.”* 

Indeed, arguably the most telling aspect of SPEC’s success was (and 
is) its popularly accepted reputation as an expert on conservation and pol- 
lution control on the lower mainland. SPEC received countless in-person 
and mail requests from the general public, including a large number of 
grade school students, requesting information in the age before the Inter- 
net and Wikipedia, on a variety of environmental issues, such as how to 
start a recycling program, how to reduce energy use, and what alternatives 
to pesticides and herbicides existed. Students enrolled in environmental 
programs in high school or college, and others employed in the field, even 
wrote to SPEC asking if they could serve a stint with the organization as 
a volunteer to build up their qualifications.** One notable letter from a 
couple located in Germany asked for information on the state of the Fraser 
River environment and pollution. They explained they were planning to 
immigrate to the Lower Mainland but wanted to get information on the 
state of pollution before determining where to live.* In addition to this, 
SPEC representatives continued to be active on numerous environmental 
steering committees, working groups, and boards. 

SPEC has maintained course through the twenty-first century, cogni- 
zant of the need to adapt to remain relevant, but also maintaining focus 
on the strategies, tactics, and issues that allowed them to stay alive. Today, 
their main campaigns are much the same as those they built up and re- 
fined in the late 1970s and through the 1980s. They continue to prioritize 
public education, community outreach, and providing up-to-date infor- 
mation. Their support is truly wide ranging—broader than its original 
founders likely envisioned—and comes from a diverse range of sponsors, 
from organic markets, to government bodies, to corporations such as The 
Home Depot. 
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With Hindsight 


While many environmental organizations that start out relatively small 
and hope to expand to prominence fail to realize that goal, SPEC became 
one of the—if not the—fastest-growing environmental organizations in 
North America during its first few years of existence. Within eighteen 
months of its founding, SPEC had gained thousands of members and 
boasted branches across western Canada. SPEC’s spectacular fall from 
prominence occurred equally as fast. SPEC membership, along with 
funding, plummeted, and SPEC Central very nearly “died” multiple times 
through the 1970s and into the 1980s; many of SPEC’s regional branches 
did disappear. The approach SPEC eventually took to revitalize itself— 
focusing on the urban environment and educating the public through a 
variety of fora—provides useful lessons for environmental organizations 
struggling to find their way in a movement now saturated with environ- 
mental groups as well as within increasingly conservative, neoliberal pol- 
itical governance structures that extend from the municipal to the global 
levels. Many environmental groups have failed to remain relevant and stay 
“alive.” Each time SPEC encountered setbacks—some of which appeared 
fatal—it found a way to reinvigorate itself and to make headway in creat- 
ing both discursive and material progress toward environmental sustain- 
ability, proving that its time, like the environmental movement’s, was far 
from passed. 

Scholars of the environmental movement, and of social movements 
more generally, have tended to be attracted to, and emphasize the impor- 
tance of, direct action and confrontation. Those who oppose dominant 
power structures via confrontational—if not radical—tactics, rather than 
seeking to work within them, are often applauded for their efforts if not 
also romanticized and valorized.*° These radical actions and groups cer- 
tainly have their place and purpose, and have produced results—or at 
least temporary ones—to protect the environment and to maintain the 
environmental movement’s relevance. SPEC’s turn to less confrontation- 
al tactics might be seen by those who are uncompromising in seeking a 
paradigm shift as a selling out or as “greenwashing”—or at least as being 
the foil for governments at all levels who are doing so. But what this study 
of SPEC reveals is that, at least when it comes to changing everyday civic 
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environmental practices, confrontation and radicalism are not necessarily 
the only answer, and can—and did in SPEC’s case—prove detrimental to 
these goals. Turning to confrontation and (at least toying with) radicalism 
in the 1970s meant that fewer people could relate to the organization, and 
thus SPEC found its insider status much diminished. In the environmen- 
tal movement, then, there is ample room for confrontation and radicalism 


alongside collaboration and moderation. 
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From Social Movement to 
Environmental Behemoth: How 
Greenpeace Got Big 


Frank Zelko 


Three decades after he helped found Greenpeace, the countercultural 
journalist and charismatic environmentalist Bob Hunter had this to say 
about the organization: “It’s big, but nowhere near big enough.” Hunter 
had hoped that Greenpeace would bring about a dramatic change in hu- 
man consciousness in which a holistic ecological worldview would inform 
all politics and guide people’s interactions with the rest of nature. Only by 
this measure could a Greenpeace founder be disappointed by the fact that 
the organization—created by a handful of American and Canadian ac- 
tivists in Vancouver’s countercultural ghetto—had become a high-profile 
global NGO with offices in fifty countries and an annual budget of over 
200 million dollars. But size, of course, is a relative concept. An environ- 
mental justice group toiling away on a toxics campaign in Louisiana could 
only dream of having the influence and resources of an NGO like Green- 
peace. On the other hand, compared to global corporations and govern- 
ments, Greenpeace looks positively puny. In terms of global political and 
economic influence, entities such as the US military and Exxon are the 
elephants. Greenpeace is just an annoying insect on their rump. 
Nevertheless, among environmental NGOs, Greenpeace is clear- 
ly a whale. How did a small band of Vancouver-based anti-nuclear 
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protestors—many of whom could be considered social misfits—create 
such a high-profile organization? In broad terms, the answer is simple: 
it was a combination of hard work, fortunate timing, and a willingness 
to compromise some of their core principles. However, a closer look at 
Greenpeace’s history reveals a more complex story, one involving a good 
deal of contingency and many unexpected twists. Based on the vision 
and actions of its founders, Greenpeace could just as easily have become a 
social movement as a professional organization. For that matter, it could 
easily have disappeared after its first campaign. This chapter will examine 
some of the key moments in Greenpeace’s growth in order to explain how 
the organization “got big.” Unlike many small environmental groups that 
focused on local or regional issues, Greenpeace’s founders set goals for 
themselves that could never be achieved merely through cultivating local 
renown and political influence. Entering the arena of what political scien- 
tist Paul Wapner calls “world civic politics” requires an ability to mobilize 
resources around the planet and attain recognition on a global scale.* Thus 
the imperative to get big was in a sense built into Greenpeace from the 
moment its founders decided to launch their first transnational protest 
campaign on the high seas. 

Unlike, say, Friends of the Earth, which sprung fully formed from the 
mind of David Brower, Greenpeace’s founding was more of a free-form 
process than an act of creation.’ I have told this story in great detail else- 
where, but the short version goes something like this: In the late 1960s, 
numerous Americans found themselves living in Canada because of, in 
one way or another, various disagreements with their government’s for- 
eign policy. In addition to young draft evaders, there were older immi- 
grants from the Second World War generation who wanted to ensure that 
their sons would not get drafted into the US military once they came of 
age. Others left because they found US preparations for nuclear war to be 
unconscionable. Quite a few were Quakers. In Vancouver, a fertile centre 
of the Canadian counterculture, these older Americans came into contact 
with numerous hippies and radical activists who shared their misgivings 
about issues such as nuclear warfare and the malign influence of the US 
military-industrial complex. Many were also concerned about issues such 
as pollution, while some of the Americans were Sierra Club members 
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who were appalled by the BC government’s utilitarian attitude toward the 
province’s spectacular wilderness areas.* 

This disparate array of anti-war activists, environmentalists, and the 
politically disaffected members of the counterculture were galvanized 
by one issue in particular: the US decision to conduct a series of nuclear 
weapons tests on Amchitka Island, a tiny speck of tundra in the faraway 
Aleutians. Apart from their general opposition to nuclear weapons, many 
feared that the tests—conducted in a geologically unstable area—could 
set off earthquakes and a tsunami that would, in Bob Hunter’s dramatic 
description, “slam the lips of the Pacific Rim like a series of karate chops.”° 
Between 1969 and 1971, the tests inspired much opposition and numerous 
protests. In 1969, for example, thousands of protesters descended on the 
US-Canadian border, disrupting the smooth flow of people and goods for 
the day. It was at one such protest on the BC-Washington border that the 
nucleus of the Greenpeace coalition was formed. It was here that two older 
American activists—Irving Stowe from Rhode Island and Jim Bohlen 
from Pennsylvania—met up with various student radicals and other young 
protest groups and decided to form an organization that would try to stop 
the next major nuclear test, scheduled for late 1971. They gave themselves 
the rather vivid, if somewhat clumsy moniker, the Don’t Make a Wave 
Committee (DMWC), and began meeting regularly at Stowe’s house in 
Vancouver. After many fruitless discussions, Bohlen came up with a plan: 
they would charter a boat and sail it into the nuclear test zone, thereby 
bearing witness to the ecological crime and putting political pressure on 
both the US and Canadian governments. 

Bob Hunter, at the time a columnist for the Vancouver Sun, attended 
many of the meetings, as did Ben Metcalfe, a well-known CBC personality 
and journalist. Patrick Moore, a doctoral student in ecology at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, was also a regular participant, and Paul Watson, 
at the time still a teenager, was also an active member of the group. At one 
point, as Irving Stowe was leaving a meeting, he flashed his usual V-sign 
and said “peace.” Bill Darnell, a social worker and local activist, spon- 
taneously replied, “Make it a green peace!” The group liked the sound of 
those two words together and decided that they would call their boat the 
Greenpeace. Thus the first Greenpeace action, in which a dozen activists 
tried to sail an old halibut seiner to Amchitka to protest the nuclear blast, 
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was Officially conducted by the DMWC. Only after this first campaign (the 
boat never made it to Amchitka but nonetheless garnered a lot of publicity 
in the attempt) did the group’s members decide to officially register the 
“Greenpeace Foundation” (Hunter suggested the title) as a non-profit cor- 
poration in British Columbia in early 1972. 

Although they were united in their overall environmental goals, there 
was considerable tension among the activists. The most obvious of these 
was the split between the older generation of peace movement protest- 
ors, who were inclined toward a sober and respectable form of scientific 
rationalism, and the younger activists, who embraced various counter- 
cultural beliefs and values. The participants labelled this dichotomy the 
“mechanics versus the mystics,” and it would remain a fundamental cleav- 
age within the organization throughout the 1970s. Regardless of their dif- 
ferences in lifestyle and outlook, however, those on board the Greenpeace 
recognized that their campaign had generated the embryonic stirrings of 
a broad international trans-political alliance. All agreed that such a possi- 
bility was too important to abandon, regardless of how amorphous the 
alliance or how difficult the task of mobilizing it might prove. And such 
feelings were not without justification. Despite their failure to reach their 
destination and the flakiness that characterized some aspects of the cam- 
paign, it was nonetheless a substantial achievement. Unlike the case with 
similar voyages of the past, such as the Quaker anti-nuclear protests of the 
1950s, the Greenpeace managed to attract considerable media attention, 
in large part because of the presence of several experienced journalists 
among the crew. Furthermore, as well as employing the direct-action tac- 
tics of its predecessors, the campaign, which was almost two years in the 
making, made a genuine effort to unite two of the major social movements 
of the twentieth century—environmentalism and the peace movement. 
The DMWC managed to lay the groundwork for such an alliance in a de- 
liberate and thoroughgoing way. Whereas previously the two movements 
had merely overlapped, now, at least among a certain segment of the Can- 
adian population, the values and tactics of the peace and environmental 
movements, as well as their respective critiques of modernity, were on the 
way to being integrated. 

The question for the DMWC, then, was what shape should the orga- 
nization take in order to help give such an alliance a more concrete form? 
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According to Hunter, who from the beginning had possessed the grandest 
vision for the DMWC, the new organization needed to abandon the tra- 
ditional revolutionary goal of replacing one political regime with another, 
which would only result in illusory change. Instead, it would have to focus 
all of its energy on bringing about a consciousness revolution on a world 
scale, using cameras, rather than guns, to fight a McLuhanesque war for 
the hearts and minds of the masses. The ultimate goal should be noth- 
ing less than the creation of a green version of the United Nations.° How 
exactly such an organization should be structured and managed was not 
precisely clear, but then again, organizational matters were never Hunter's 
strong suit. 

CBC journalist Ben Metcalfe also had an essentially McLuhanesque 
vision for any new organization that might emerge from the DMWC, but 
it was one that was unencumbered by the kind of utopianism that charac- 
terized Hunter’s thinking. Instead, the more cynical, elitist, and conspira- 
torial Metcalfe felt that the most useful thing that they could accomplish 
would be to create an organization that would do for ecology what Madi- 
son Avenue had done for corporate America. If brainwashing was the only 
way to save the earth from humanity, then so be it.” Bohlen, who had never 
really given much thought to the creation of an ongoing organization, was 
essentially satisfied with the DMWC as it stood, feeling that with some 
minor structural tinkering, it could be set up to run multiple campaigns 
based on direct action, scientific research, educational outreach, and solid 
media work. For Irving Stowe, the DMWC had the potential to empower 
various disenfranchised social groups by acting as an organizer, facilitator, 
and funder of progressive social and political movements. The commit- 
tee, he told the Georgia Straight, could use “its funds and influence, and 
speaking and organizing abilities [to help] those groups in the community 
which have a base for action to actually translate that concern into action.” 
Students and women, Stowe felt, were particularly aware of the systemic 
problems of modern industrial societies, since they were among its vic- 
tims. “My feeling is that the best expenditure that the people in the Don’t 
Make a Wave Committee can do [sic] is to help these groups in whatever 
way they call upon us to become politically active, politically motivated, 
and take action.” 
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Clearly, right from the beginning, the founders were giving a good 
deal of thought to issues such as organizational form and growth. What 
was just as clear was that there were substantial differences between them 
on such questions, with the strongest cleavage represented by Bohlen’s 
earnest Quakerism on one side and Hunter’s grand countercultural vi- 
sion on the other. In fact, the name “Greenpeace Foundation” was itself 
emblematic of the antagonism between Hunter and Bohlen and the world- 
views they represented. For Bohlen, the word “foundation” described a 
non-profit organization interested in promoting research and funding 
campaigns and was synonymous with professionalism and respectability. 
Hunter, however, had specifically chosen the term as a reference to his all- 
time favorite work of science fiction, Isaac Asimov’s Foundation trilogy. 
Asimov's novels described a Galactic Empire that, though corrupt and in 
decline, still clung to power at the expense of all the other creatures in 
the galaxy. Dissidents within the galaxy organized an oppositional force, 
called the Foundation, whose task would be to hasten the collapse of the 
Empire so that its brutal and destructive reign would only last another 
thousand years instead of the expected thirty thousand. In more than one 
sense, then, Hunter and Bohlen’s conceptions of the new organization 
were worlds apart. 

The Greenpeace Foundation’s first campaign was directed at French 
nuclear testing in the South Pacific. While the United States at least had 
the decency to explode its hydrogen bombs deep underground, the French 
were still detonating them in the air above coral atolls not too far from 
Tahiti. Jim Bohlen and Irving Stowe, the two Americans in their fifties, 
were exhausted after two years of working on the Amchitka campaign and 
were ready to pass the leadership baton to someone else. Bob Hunter was 
eager to grasp it, but Bohlen in particular found Hunter's countercultural 
proclivities difficult to stomach. Instead, they allowed Ben Metcalfe, who 
was also a Second World War vet, to take charge. Unlike the democrat- 
ic, consensus-oriented approach favoured by Bohlen, Stowe, and Hunter, 
Metcalfe chose a kind of Wizard of Oz strategy to run the new organiza- 
tion, creating the impression that Greenpeace was a large movement when 
it was mostly just Metcalfe pressing buttons and pulling levers behind the 
curtain. Metcalfe’s extensive experience with the media in the post-Sec- 
ond World War era had led him in the same intellectual direction as it had 
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led Marshall McLuhan, who had been the first to articulate the concept 
of the “global village” in a systematic manner, creating a theory of media 
that resonated deeply with Metcalfe’s experience. The idea of a world tem- 
porally and spatially compressed by a global media, combined with his 
Machiavellian view of society, led Metcalfe to adopt a condescending and 
cynical attitude. The media, he argued, was “fundamentally stupid.” A 
hard-working, well-read reporter with common sense and a good nose for 
a story could easily manipulate the mass media and create pseudo-events 
virtually out of thin air. The secret was in the packaging of the stories as 
much as their content. So long as the clever journalist was able to manu- 
facture a compelling narrative with the appropriate element of conflict, 
particularly of the David versus Goliath variety, the mass media would rise 
to it like a trout to a mayfly, regardless of the event’s actual significance." 

According the Metcalfe, the Amchitka campaign could be charac- 
terized as “naive bourgeois” because its organizers had announced its 
schedule and its limitations—the fact that they could only afford to stay 
on the boat for six weeks, for example—thereby providing the “enemy” 
with a huge tactical advantage.” Furthermore, they had been very distant 
from the centre of power in Washington, DC, which greatly reduced their 
visibility in the US media and their commensurate influence on American 
public opinion. To avoid a similar fate, the Mururoa campaign would need 
to be more cunning in order to keep the French guessing. It would also 
have to take the protest to France by conducting a direct action and a 
media event in Paris in order to alert the French population to the impact 
the nuclear tests were having in the South Pacific and to demonstrate the 
strength of international opinion against the force de frappe.” 

Unlike the more open, consensus-oriented approach that had char- 
acterized the DMWC, the first Greenpeace Foundation campaign was 
planned and run as a virtual one-man show. Metcalfe would sit up late at 
night in his upstairs home office, which he self-mockingly referred to as 
the “Ego’s Nest,” developing ideas and strategies. To maintain an element 
of secrecy, he never informed anyone of more than part of his overall plan 
so that only he was aware of the big picture. When he needed something 
ratified by other members of the group he would “call meetings back- 
wards;” that is, he would reach a decision unilaterally and then run the 
meeting in such a way that the majority would agree with him. Many of 
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the meetings were held in Gastown, the funky, dilapidated countercultur- 
al quarter in inner city Vancouver, and were attended by dozens of hip- 
pies, street kids, and various social outcasts. This, Metcalfe knew, would 
alienate some of the older, “straighter” activists, such as the Stowes and the 
Bohlens, who would otherwise have been in a better position to challenge 
Metcalfe’s authority.* Although Hunter, who had hoped to be the first 
Greenpeace leader, resented Metcalfe, he nevertheless admired the way he 
ran the campaign from his “media ivory tower” like a “beautiful one man, 
McLuhanesque show.” Others, however, were alienated by his aloof and 
conspiratorial style, and Stowe in particular grew suspicious of Metcalfe 
and backed away from the campaign." 

Much to his subsequent regret, Metcalfe drafted a boom-and-bust 
Canadian businessman named David McTaggart into the organization. 
McTaggart, who had never so much as contemplated political activism in 
his forty years of life on the planet, was an unlikely candidate to lead a 
Greenpeace protest. Yet he would go on to exert greater influence over the 
organization than any other individual in its four-decade history. The sci- 
on of a conservative Vancouver family, McTaggart spent two tumultuous 
decades as a builder and developer of high-profile resorts. By 1971, he was 
in the midst of his third divorce, and his most recent venture—a ski resort 
and nightclub in California—had rendered him bankrupt and owing con- 
siderable debts. Without telling a soul, McTaggart took what little cash he 
had and boarded a plane for Tahiti, where he purchased a small yacht and 
spent the next several months aimlessly sailing around the South Pacific. 
By early 1972 he was in Auckland, where his new nineteen-year-old girl- 
friend alerted him to the fact that a group from his hometown was looking 
for a volunteer to sail a boat into the French nuclear test zone."® 

McTaggart had never heard of Greenpeace and didn’t have much in- 
terest in nuclear policy, or for that matter, politics in general. Nevertheless, 
with some helpful persuasion from his enthusiastic young girlfriend, he 
came to see the idea of such a voyage as an interesting adventure and a 
worthy challenge to his seamanship. He also grew increasingly irritated 
with the way the French were treating the South Pacific. So, in the south- 
ern winter of 1972, McTaggart led a small crew—including Metcalfe for 
part of the voyage—to Mururoa Atoll, where he attempted to enter the 
French nuclear testing zone and was rammed by a French destroyer for 
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his troubles. He repeated the voyage in 1973. By this time, the French were 
thoroughly sick of him, and a group of commandos boarded his yacht and 
beat him to a pulp, almost blinding him in the process.” 

While McTaggart was sailing across the South Pacific, Jim Bohlen and 
Patrick Moore were in New York, trying to raise awareness of Greenpeace’s 
campaign at the United Nations. Other Greenpeace activists had flown to 
London and Paris to help organize marches and demonstrations. With- 
out letting McTaggart or anyone else know, Metcalfe had arranged for a 
“decoy” boat to sail from Peru in order to keep the French navy on their 
toes. He left McTaggart, who by then was well and truly fed up with his 
imperiousness and secretiveness, in Rarotonga, before flying on to Mex- 
ico City and then Rome, where he organized an audience with the Pope. 
The result was that Greenpeace became an increasing source of irritation 
to the French, particularly once photographs of McTaggart’s beating and 
injuries appeared in newspapers throughout the world. In addition, Mc- 
Taggart initiated a drawn-out legal case against the French military which 
kept the issue in the spotlight for several more years. 

All of this frenzied campaigning by a few Vancouver-based activists 
helped make Greenpeace an increasingly household name in activist cir- 
cles throughout Western Europe and Australasia. In Paris, for example, 
about 200 English and French Greenpeace supporters marched toward the 
Elysée Palace, leafleting along the way, before being rounded up by police 
and taken to the Opera police station.” In Bonn, a small group of West Ger- 
man peace activists and environmentalists gathered under a Greenpeace 
banner and marched through the capital’s streets to the French Embassy 
to protest French nuclear testing in the South Pacific.” Another group of 
people using the Greenpeace label presented an anti-nuclear petition to 
the French government. Several Australians and New Zealanders among 
them demanded sanctuary in France, claiming that their own countries 
were being poisoned by radiation from the French tests.*! In New Zealand, 
from where Greenpeace launched its protests against the French for three 
years in a row, a nascent Greenpeace group was formed. 

At this stage the term “Greenpeace” could be used by anyone who 
supported the cause, without needing to ask the Vancouver Greenpeace 
Foundation for permission. While such a laissez-faire position had the ad- 
vantage of encouraging widespread protest among like-minded activists, 
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its results could sometimes be less than professional. For example, the ef- 
forts of a group of London activists to protest at the French tourist office 
in Piccadilly did not go quite to plan. “Sadly,” the Guardian reported, “the 
demonstrators chose the wrong office for their demonstration and invaded 
and leafleted the Ceylon Airlines and Air Afrique offices by mistake. The 
French tourist office was next door. The man from Ceylon Airlines said: 
‘I quite agree with them.’ The policemen outside the embassy applauded 
after the performance and said they had enjoyed the show. ‘It gets chilly 
out here and this sort of thing passes the time.” It was a harmless enough 
farce, but too many such incidents would not do much for Greenpeace’s 
credibility. 

Unsurprisingly, all of this frenetic campaigning on a shoestring bud- 
get took its toll. By late 1973, less than two years after Ben Metcalfe had 
officially registered it as a legal non-profit group under the British Co- 
lumbia Societies Act, the Greenpeace Foundation was in disarray. Frag- 
mented, disorganized, and effectively leaderless, it was in danger of col- 
lapsing altogether. Metcalfe, despite being the group’s official leader, was 
barely involved any more, and the group’s meetings were poorly attended. 
McTaggart, who felt betrayed by Greenpeace’s refusal (or rather, inabili- 
ty) to sue the French government for damages for ramming his boat and 
then boarding it and beating him, moved to Paris to fight the case on his 
own.” The divide between the older Quakers and peace activists on the 
one hand, and the countercultural ecology freaks on the other, was wider 
than ever, with each faction sometimes unaware of what the other was 
doing in the name of Greenpeace. In February 1973, for example, a group 
led by Hunter, Paul Watson, and a young activist named Rod Marining 
staged a protest against a pair of visiting French warships, an action that 
turned into something of a fiasco. The captain of the ship they had hired 
for the protest changed his mind at the last minute, prompting Hunter 
and Watson to rush off to Hunter's little yacht, which they sailed rather 
pathetically toward the approaching warships, while Marining stood atop 
a bridge dropping mushrooms and marshmallows on the bemused sailors, 
before being arrested for his troubles.** Marining’s description of how the 
protest was conceived reflects the group’s fragmentation and haphazard 
planning style: “There were six of us in a living room trying to figure out 
what to do about these French warships. That was two days before. It was 
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just a little Greenpeace meeting. I had called everybody together but only 
six came.””° 

Despite the confusion and lack of planning, or perhaps because of it, 
the event still managed to attract plenty of local media attention. Even 
at this early stage, however, Marining was somewhat ambivalent about 
what press coverage alone could achieve: “The press picks up on all the 
sensational things. They say Greenpeace did this, Greenpeace did that. 
They make it look like there’s thousands of people caring and bringing on 
the revolution, when there was really only about six of us. The rest is all 
myth... . All that Greenpeace Power is illusory. It looks like there’s a lot 
of people worried about what’s happening thousands of miles away in the 
South Pacific but they would really only be worried if it were happening 
in Squamish.””° 

As Marining’s comments indicate, the number of committed Green- 
peace activists was small. Despite this, the name had by this stage be- 
come quite recognizable throughout Canada and New Zealand, as well as 
among peace and environmental activists in numerous countries. Apart 
from denoting a Vancouver-based environmental organization, the term 
was also used to connote a particular form of non-violent direct action. It 
could be used as a noun or a verb (we “greenpeaced them”). And anyone 
who wanted to form a Greenpeace group was free to do so.” None of the 
Vancouver founders had any problems with this in 1973. In fact, given 
the organization’s precarious state, most were happy that it seemed to be 
spreading without too much additional effort on their part. However, a 
few years later, as Greenpeace began to “get big,” this loose, ad hoc model 
began to cause significant problems. 

By 1974, Hunter still had high hopes for his original grand vision of 
Greenpeace. Nonetheless, he was beginning to grow weary of the anti-nu- 
clear voyages, feeling that Greenpeace had gained all they could from 
them for now. Instead, he had become excited about a possible campaign 
against whaling. Over the previous year, Hunter had gotten to know Paul 
Spong, a scientist studying killer whales at the Vancouver Aquarium. 
Spong had come to the conclusion that whales were extraordinarily intel- 
ligent, complex, and wondrous animals, and was horrified by the fact that 
tens of thousands continued to be slaughtered each year. If any organiz- 
ation had the expertise to challenge whalers on the high seas, Spong felt, 
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it was Greenpeace. Hunter needed little convincing, and the two of them 
came up with a plan that eventually led to the famous images of Green- 
peace activists positioning their zodiac boats between harpoon guns and 
the whales.’ 

Despite several years of enthusiastic commitment to Greenpeace, 
Hunter was still perceived by the older Quakers and peaceniks—most of 
whom were Americans—as too unstable and eccentric for a leadership 
role. But the situation changed rapidly in mid-1974. Sadly, Irving Stowe 
died of stomach cancer, an unjust death for a teetotalling, non-smoking 
vegetarian. Jim Bohlen and his wife moved to an island off the coast of 
Vancouver Island, where they started the Greenpeace Experimental Farm, 
which they hoped would become a replicable model for sustainable liv- 
ing. And Ben Metcalfe had returned to his full-time career as a journalist. 
With nobody else desperate to take on the task—and Bohlen no longer in 
a position to stop him—Hunter finally became Greenpeace’s leader. The 
torch, as Hunter saw it, passed from the mechanics to the mystics: 


There was no one left to resist any further Greenpeace’s 
transformation from nuclear vigilantism to whale saving. 
And there was no one left to prevent us from dropping the 
hard brick-by-brick logic of the normal political world com- 
pletely, seizing our I Chings and allowing signs and visions 
to determine our course.” 


Initially under Hunter’s leadership, Greenpeace looked like a combination 
of a social movement, hippie commune, and insane asylum. Anyone, in- 
cluding some people with obvious mental illnesses, was welcome to join 
in and put in their two cents worth.” The meetings were now character- 
ized by a tone of joyous celebration and chaotic good humour, a marked 
contrast to the “heavy atmosphere of moralistic purity,” which, according 
to Hunter, had pervaded earlier Greenpeace meetings. As Patrick Moore 
recalled, the “sober suffering” of the Stowes and Bohlens was replaced by a 
joie de vivre, a fact that could partially be explained by the positive nature 
of the campaign. As long as Greenpeace’s raison d’étre had been to oppose 
nuclear weapons, there was little to celebrate. But now, in Hunter’s words, 
“instead of fighting death, we were embracing life. It was not just that we 
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wanted to save whales, we wanted to meet them, we wanted to engage 
them, encounter them, touch them, discover them. For the first time there 
was a transcendent element lying at the centre of the undertaking.”*! 

By early 1975, Greenpeace still had no offices or employees. Far from 
operating as a professional organization, it straddled the line between a 
formal NGO and a social movement. Fundraising tended to be ad hoc and 
opportunistic rather than systematic. Hundreds of volunteers donated 
various amounts of time and goodwill to help prepare for the anti-whaling 
voyage, while the more committed activists, such as Hunter, Moore, Spong, 
and Watson, devoted their lives to the cause. In mid-1975, against all odds, 
Greenpeace’s dilapidated old halibut seiner—the same boat that had tried 
to reach Amchitka in 1971—managed to track down the Soviet whaling 
fleet around 100 miles off the coast of northern California.” Activists leapt 
into their zodiacs and began harassing the whalers, while cameramen and 
photographers recorded the dramatic images. Two days later, they arrived 
in San Francisco to find a throng of reporters lined up along the Embarca- 
dero to greet them. Immigration officials had to restrain the clamouring 
journalists, who leaned across the boat’s gunwale with their cameras and 
microphones, impatient to talk to the heroic, if somewhat fanatical, en- 
vironmentalists who had risked their lives to save the whales from the 
Soviet hunters. Hunter talked to virtually every TV and radio station 
in the Bay area, and the story, complete with dramatic photos and film 
footage, was printed and broadcast throughout the United States and the 
world. According to one study, the first whale campaign garnered more 
media coverage in the United States than all of Greenpeace’s previous four 
years of anti-nuclear actions combined.” Walter Cronkite, the doyen of 
American newsreaders, introduced them to a massive TV audience on the 
CBS Evening News. The New York Times published a lengthy and over- 
whelmingly positive feature on the organization. As well as describing the 
clash with the whalers, the Times cited Spong’s experiments with killer 
whales as proof of whales’ unique intelligence, thereby adding scientific 
credibility to Greenpeace’s list of virtues. As a media event, the campaign 
was successful beyond Hunter’s wildest dreams.** 

The crew spent a total of nine days in San Francisco, during which they 
were wined, dined, and generally celebrated by the local media and, to a 
lesser extent, local environmental organizations. After being cooped up in 
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the claustrophobic confines of a fishing boat for the previous two months, 
the glamour and polish of the San Francisco media world, and the opulent 
houses of many of the city’s environmentalists, proved to be something of 
a culture shock. A somewhat jaded Hunter recalled one of Ben Metcalfe’s 
favorite aphorisms: “Fear success.”* It was not long before the meaning 
of Metcalfe’s words became clear. Less than twenty-four hours after their 
arrival, Hunter was contacted by the New York-based movie production 
company, Artists Entertainment Complex, the maker of such block- 
buster films as Earthquake and The Godfather, Part II. The next day, an 
AEC agent, Amy Ephron (sister of Nora), and a scriptwriter flew into San 
Francisco to meet with the crew in order to discuss a multi-million dollar 
movie about Greenpeace’s exploits. Whatever tensions had existed on the 
halibut seiner paled into insignificance compared to the schism created by 
Ephron’s visit. Her brusque New York style put most of the Greenpeacers 
off right from the start. She was prepared, she said, to offer them $25,000 
for the movie rights to their story, with 10 percent down and a promise for 
the rest once the film was made. Although Hunter was no entrepreneur, 
he nonetheless knew the $25,000 was peanuts compared to the amount 
that Ephron’s company stood to make from a successful film. Still, as far 
as Hunter was concerned, the objective was to raise “whale consciousness” 
around the world. The film, he felt, would contribute to this goal, as well as 
providing Greenpeace with a great deal of free publicity. Others, however, 
were deeply suspicious. Paul Watson was particularly upset and accused 
Hunter of being a “sell out.” The contract required every crewmember to 
sign a release, giving the movie company the right to portray them as it 
saw fit. Watson refused to sign, which infuriated Hunter and Moore, who 
accused him of grandstanding. The division over the movie contract, ac- 
cording to Hunter, “was never to fully heal itself and was to lead to div- 
isions that would plague us for years.”*° 

The mixed feelings that emerged in San Francisco reflected the classical 
dilemma that many successful activist groups face: Should their progres- 
sive politics be reflected in their organizational structure or should ideol- 
ogy take a backseat to professionalization and efficiency? The anti-whaling 
campaign—which some of the older Quakers viewed as “soft” compared 
to the prospect of nuclear warfare—prompted numerous sympathetic en- 
vironmentalists to set up Greenpeace groups throughout North America. 
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In addition to this spontaneous growth, Hunter also embarked on a de- 
liberate campaign to foster the spread of the organization in Canada. In 
the fall of 1975, he and his wife Bobbi travelled throughout the country, 
visiting virtually every major university campus. Hunter would present a 
slide show and lecture about the Greenpeace whale campaign, while Bobbi 
would sit at the back selling T-shirts and buttons and signing people up 
for membership. After each show, they would be approached by at least a 
dozen volunteers interested in setting up a Greenpeace group. By Christ- 
mas of that year, there were approximately a dozen Greenpeace branches 
throughout Canada. Some of these were made up of merely a handful of 
people selling T-shirts, while others, such as those in Toronto and Mont- 
real, were more substantial organizations that were soon contributing to 
Vancouver's campaigns, as well as mounting their own.” 

The most important office outside Vancouver, however, was undoubt- 
edly the one established in San Francisco in the fall of 1975. This was to be 
Greenpeace’s American beachhead. While the various Canadian branches 
were largely left to themselves, Hunter and his cohorts set up the San Fran- 
cisco office in a more deliberate fashion. It would be the focal point for 
Greenpeace activity in the United States, providing them with access to 
the American media and an ideal base from which to plan further whale 
campaigns, as well as placing them at the centre of California’s lucrative 
fundraising market. While some locals would help to run the branch, it 
was clear to Hunter, Moore, and the others in Vancouver, that San Fran- 
cisco was a subordinate office rather than an independent operation.* 

Paradoxically, despite the fact that it was now run by unreconstructed 
hippies like Bob Hunter, Greenpeace was becoming more organized than 
it had been at any other stage in its five-year history and began to take 
on all the trappings of a traditionally run non-profit organization. The 
first, and perhaps most important step, was setting up an office in a small 
building on Fourth Avenue in the heart of Kitsilano. Such an apparently 
trivial event was a vital stage in Greenpeace’s evolution. At last, there was 
an actual address where people could reach the organization, rather than 
having to contact individual members at their homes. Furthermore, there 
was a comforting sense of bourgeois legitimacy in the act of leaving home 
and going to an office. And despite the countercultural values adhered to 
by Greenpeace’s inner circle, most of them came from backgrounds that 
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were thoroughly middle class. Setting up an office also led to the adoption 
of the paraphernalia that one normally associates with offices: bookkeep- 
ing procedures, mailing lists, organized filing systems, in- and out-boxes, 
and letterhead stationery. The “buzz” created by groups of people working 
together in a shared space contributed to a general sense of comradeship 
and to a more inspired and efficient work ethic. Malingerers could be po- 
litely escorted from the premises. 

Opening an office was the first—largely unintentional—step on the 
road to professionalization. Hunter and his fellow countercultural activ- 
ists were ideologically committed to a grassroots structure with an open- 
ness that encouraged as much discussion and participation as possible. 
However, the months of unstructured meetings and consensus-based 
decision making that had preceded the first whale campaign had taken 
some of the shine off the grassroots model.” Although such a broad-based 
participatory structure had given everyone a voice, thereby encouraging 
goodwill and creativity, it had also led to endless and exhausting meetings 
and bureaucratic inefficiency. Furthermore, it tended to attract charac- 
ters who were wacky even by Greenpeace’s tolerant hippie standards. The 
1975 save-the-whales campaign, while relying on a considerable amount 
of what could only be described as good luck, had also entailed a great 
deal of detailed planning and organization, as well as a level of secrecy 
and surreptitious research that would not have been out of place in the 
military. It became clear to Hunter that if Greenpeace was going to con- 
tinue to carry out similar campaigns, they could no longer rely on the 
happy-go-lucky approach that had got them through so far. Paradoxically, 
therefore, the trappings of the traditional non-profit organization—Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order, an executive, a board of directors, sensible financial 
planning—began to appear positively liberating. In short, the demands 
and pressures of running an outfit such as Greenpeace dictated a greater 
degree of professionalization.”” 

Not everyone, however, was entirely pleased with such developments. 
Some of the hard-core mystics and radicals began to worry that Green- 
peace might become just another mainstream environmental organiza- 
tion rather than the fluid, unstructured social movement they envisioned. 
Just as they had refused to sign the film contract in San Francisco, sev- 
eral of these people grumbled about such unheroic notions as cash flows 
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and bookkeeping. From their perspective, it was hard to see what the 
“eco-revolution” had to do with contracting T-shirts out to a distributor. 
Despite these murmurings of discontent, the situation remained, in Hunt- 
er’s words, “within the bounds of acceptable comedy, because one of the 
worst of the flipped-out mystics—namely myself—was now the chief ad- 
vocate of organization, fiscal responsibility, and the budget system itself?" 
In 1976, Greenpeace embarked upon its next campaign, protesting 
the slaughter of harp seals in Newfoundland. Protecting adorable seal 
pups drew at least as much media interest and public sympathy as saving 
whales, and Greenpeace’s fame continued to spread further afield, par- 
ticularly in western Europe. David McTaggart, who was still in France 
while his case dawdled through the French court system, took advantage 
of this publicity to set up Greenpeace offices in Paris, London, and Am- 
sterdam. McTaggart’s attitude toward Greenpeace remained ambivalent: 
he was still embittered by the organization’s refusal to adequately support 
his legal actions in France and, despite getting along well with Bob Hunt- 
er, had little respect for the rest of the countercultural crowd in Vancouver. 
Nevertheless, he was gradually coming around to the view that the core 
idea of Greenpeace—an international organization that relied on non-vio- 
lent action and was not attached to any political party or ideology—had 
considerable potential if it could be run by hard-nosed professionals rather 
than hippies.” In other words, if he were at the helm, it might be possible 
to create a genuinely international organization that could effectively in- 
fluence world opinion. It was not long before McTaggart had convinced 
most of the new European recruits that he had founded Greenpeace and 
that the Vancouver hippies were a bunch of incompetent fools who were 
destroying the organization he had fought so hard to establish.” 
McTaggart, however, was not the only one who had visions of a more 
organized, professional international outfit. By late 1977, Bob Hunter, Pat- 
rick Moore, and others within the Vancouver group were beginning to 
see the need to establish a more formal set of ties between the various 
affiliates, as well as developing a chain of command that would facilitate 
a greater degree of efficiency in the decision-making process. With this 
in mind, Moore, who by then had succeeded Hunter as president, sent a 
letter headed “Greenpeace: Where Are We Going?” to the various groups 
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scattered throughout North America. “We are faced with a problem,” 
Moore began, 


that has baffled the best philosophers and politicians since 
the first federation of cave-people communities. Simply 
stated the problem is how can we achieve unity and cohe- 
siveness as one organization and yet provide the individual 
and group autonomy necessary for creativity and initiative? 
Somehow we must be both centralized and decentralized 
at the same time. .. . Under the present structure, further 
growth is not possible without further confusion. There is a 
pressing and demanding need for organization.“ 


Moore suggested several organizational models, including General Mo- 
tors, the United Nations, the Palestinian Liberation Organization, and 
the Sierra Club. However, he was particularly taken with the idea of a 
structure that was based on an ecosystem model. Diversity in ecosystems, 
he noted, in what many would now consider to be an outmoded theory, 
“tends to result in stability.” While this was an argument for a decentral- 
ized structure, it was also important to remember that “each species has 
a well-defined niche or function that it must keep to in order to maintain 
that stability. ... We must stick to those functions and we must demon- 
strate the capacity to carry them out.” 

There was no doubt in Moore’s mind that, hippie ideals aside, some 
degree of centralization would be necessary in order to ensure the smooth 
running of the organization, as well as preventing people from conducting 
unauthorized actions under the Greenpeace banner. To accomplish this, 
he drafted a document he called the “Declaration and Charter.” It was a 
contract that carefully outlined the responsibilities that all the branches 
had to the Vancouver office in exchange for the use of the Greenpeace 
trademark. From mid-1978 onward, all new Greenpeace branches would 
have to sign this document. Moore also tried, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, to force all the existing North American groups to sign the contract. 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, the most obstreperous affiliate was also the rich- 
est: Greenpeace San Francisco, a well-oiled fundraising machine, was not 
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too keen to surrender its autonomy. In the process, it emboldened some of 
the smaller groups in the United States to take a similar stand. 

Moore, Hunter, and others within the original Vancouver group spent 
over a year trying to convince the San Francisco group to sign the Dec- 
laration and Charter, but without success. So, in May 1979, with all other 
options exhausted, they filed a lawsuit. When word of this reached David 
McTaggart in Europe, he immediately boarded a plane and headed to San 
Francisco. If Vancouver won the suit, as they probably would, then Mc- 
Taggart had no doubt that they would turn their attentions to the budding 
Greenpeace groups in Europe. Given McTaggart’s fractious relationship 
with Vancouver, he was not about to sit quietly by while they tried to gain 
control of the promising European offices. The Americans and Europeans, 
he told the San Francisco board, “must come out unanimously to fight, 
and must work towards a democratic Greenpeace U.S.” He suggested that 
the Americans offer Vancouver a settlement: in exchange for San Francis- 
co paying off Vancouver’s considerable debts, Vancouver would relinquish 
the rights to the name “Greenpeace” outside Canada. Prior to McTaggart’s 
visit, the San Francisco board, pessimistic about its chances of winning, 
had been prepared to bow to Vancouver’s demands. However, McTaggart 
managed to stiffen their resolve, and they decided they would fight Van- 
couver to the bitter end.*° 

Having accomplished what he set out to achieve in San Francisco, 
McTaggart then flew to Vancouver. He immediately organized a meeting 
with Hunter, the only person on the Vancouver board whom he respect- 
ed. Patrick Moore, McTaggart insisted, was leading Greenpeace down the 
path to ruin. He also reported that the wealthy San Francisco office would 
fight Vancouver for as long as it took them to win their independence, 
though he failed to mention that he himself had played a large part in this 
decision. Couldn’t Hunter convince Moore and the rest of the board to 
drop the lawsuit? Hunter replied that, although he was in general agree- 
ment with Moore’s position, he might be able to talk him into toning down 
some of his inflammatory rhetoric, thereby creating a better environment 
for any potential compromise. Moore, however, was in no mood for com- 
promise. When Hunter tried to talk him into examining possible settle- 
ment options, Moore felt he was being lectured by Greenpeace’s elder 
statesman. In a fit of alcohol-induced pique, he told Hunter that he was 
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a “washed up” environmentalist whose days of leading Greenpeace were 
well and truly over. He should butt out of the matter and allow Moore to 
run things as he saw fit. Deeply wounded by his old comrade’s outburst, 
Hunter began to think that perhaps McTaggart was right. Maybe Moore 
was power-hungry and out of control.” 

A few days later, McTaggart organized a meeting with the Vancouver 
board and their lawyers. With Hunter backing him up, McTaggart de- 
scribed his vision for the future of Greenpeace. Vancouver, he insisted, 
would have to drop the lawsuit and relinquish its rights to the Greenpeace 
name outside Canada. In exchange, a newly formed Greenpeace Inter- 
national would pay off Vancouver's debts. Once Moore realized that Hunt- 
er and several other board members were supporting McTaggart’s plan, 
he eventually gave in. McTaggart’s proposal, it was clear to Moore, was 
not so different from what he himself had had in mind. The main differ- 
ence—though it was a significant one—was that Moore would clearly not 
be at the helm of McTaggart’s new organization. Remarkably, in just a few 
short days, McTaggart had not only solved what had seemed an intractable 
problem but had succeeded in convincing Greenpeace’s founders to effect- 
ively turn the organization over to him.” 

With Vancouver’s surrender notice in his hand, McTaggart flew tri- 
umphantly back to San Francisco, where he received a hero’s welcome. 
The various American branches were so relieved and grateful that the law- 
suit had been avoided that it became, in McTaggart’s words, “an easy day’s 
work to pull the twenty or so American offices together into Greenpeace 
USA. Somebody produces a map, and I draw nine different regions onto 
it. That’s about it.” For McTaggart, the entire business was reminiscent of 
the kind of wheeling and dealing he had done on a weekly basis during his 
years in the building industry. 

Several months later, McTaggart convened a meeting of Greenpeace 
delegates from around the world. At that meeting—held in Amsterdam— 
Greenpeace Europe agreed to change its name to “Greenpeace Council,” 
and invited others to join the new organization. Greenpeace USA and 
Greenpeace Canada were immediately accepted as members but, in the 
process, had to accept the bylaws of Greenpeace Europe. All the national 
groups signed the Greenpeace Council accord, ceding their rights to the 
name “Greenpeace” in exchange for voting membership on the council. 
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Virtually overnight, the various Greenpeace tribes were merged together 
to create a European-dominated international organization with a large 
bureaucracy, a hierarchical, centralized structure, and with its headquar- 
ters based in Amsterdam. Not surprisingly, David McTaggart was voted in 
as the first chairman of the new international Greenpeace organization.” 

Within a few months of the Amsterdam meeting, McTaggart’s Green- 
peace International developed a sophisticated management structure, 
with various legal, administrative, financial, and communications arms 
scattered throughout the world. It was not long before these offices were 
staffed by professionals with degrees in human resources, marketing, and 
accounting. Ina short time, the organization’s structure bore a remarkable 
similarity to the mainstream environmental organizations from which 
Greenpeace had differentiated itself in the early 1970s. The baton of rad- 
ical environmentalism was soon passed to groups such as Earth First!, Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society, and the Rainforest Action Network. 

Despite its success, Greenpeace never became as big as Hunter had 
hoped it would: in other words, it did not become the leading apostle of a 
secular religion based on ecology.” It also did not develop into the kind of 
grassroots, participatory movement that Irving Stowe had hoped to build. 
Various aspects of Greenpeace’s style and tactics—such as its inability to 
combine spectacular direct action protest with mass participation—com- 
promised the development of such a movement. In contrast, we can look 
at groups such as the Clamshell Alliance and its west coast counterpart, 
the Abalone Alliance, as examples of 1970s movements that engaged in 
direct action environmentalism, such as protesting outside nuclear power 
plants and carrying out peaceful “invasions” of nuclear facilities, while 
also embodying their intensely progressive politics in their organizational 
structure. The Clamshell Alliance, unlike Greenpeace, remained decen- 
tralized, unhierarchical, participatory, and consensus-driven. It engaged 
in what Barbara Epstein calls “prefigurative politics”: an attempt to convey 
their vision of an ecologically sustainable and egalitarian society not just 
through their rhetoric and protests but also in the structure of their orga- 
nization and its day-to-day operations.” 

Certain people within Greenpeace, such as Irving Stowe, may have 
wanted the organization to go in this direction. Their influence by the 
late 1970s, however, was not as paramount as that of Hunter, Moore, and 
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McTaggart. To one degree or another, these influential figures had come 
to accept the need for hierarchy and professionalism as a by-product of 
Greenpeace’s modus operandi. However, we must beware of the false 
construction of purity: Greenpeace should not necessarily feel that it is 
incumbent upon it to develop organizational structures that reflect some 
distant, idealized future society. And while the Clamshell Alliance may 
have gone a considerable way toward achieving this, it did so only by re- 
nouncing the kind of political influence that groups such as Greenpeace 
have attained. 

Naturally, Greenpeace, like any organization, was not entirely re- 
sponsible for its own rapid growth. Opportunity structures are constantly 
shifting, often in unpredictable ways, and success always entails an ele- 
ment of good fortune—of being in the right place at the right time. An- 
other structural factor that frequently affects organizational development 
is path dependency. The fact that Greenpeace’s early campaigns involved 
sailing to difficult-to-reach areas in order to protest nuclear testing meant 
that it had the expertise and experience to protest against whaling, nu- 
clear waste dumping, and other questionable activities on the high seas.” 
Thus in a sense, Greenpeace, if it was going to succeed, had to get big. 
Compare this to the Society for Pollution and Environmental Control 
(SPEC) discussed by Jonathan Clapperton in the previous chapter of this 
volume. SPEC sprung up in Vancouver at almost exactly the same time 
as Greenpeace and with overlapping membership. It was created in order 
to tackle local—and to a lesser extent regional—environmental problems, 
particularly urban pollution in Vancouver. Its self-conscious “localism” 
contrasts starkly with Greenpeace’s “globalism.” For SPEC, therefore, 
success could be measured by the degree of name recognition and policy 
influence the organization was able to achieve in Vancouver. Given the 
terms that Greenpeace set for itself, however, success required achieving 
such recognition and influence on a global scale, thereby engaging in 
Wapner’s “world civic politics.” Getting big was thus an organizational 
and existential imperative.” 

To the extent that Greenpeace was in control of its own fate, its success 
was in no small part due to a willingness to compromise the grassroots 
democratic principles held by many of its founders and supporters. Pro- 
fessionalization enabled the organization to maintain tight control over 
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its campaigns and fundraising throughout the world. However, the most 
efficient and logical means of achieving such control on a global scale was 
the rapid development of a centralized and hierarchical organization with 
a corporate-like structure. It is not, perhaps, what its founders envisioned, 
but in retrospect, it appears to have been the most likely path to realizing 
the goals they set for themselves. To paraphrase E. F. Schumacher, small 
can certainly be beautiful, and for many environmental organizations it 
makes sense to prioritize their commitment to a democratic participatory 
structure rather than growth. But given Greenpeace’s global outlook, its 
frequent need for secrecy and detailed planning, and its desire to protest 
environmental crimes in some of the remotest parts of the planet, staying 
small was never a viable option. 
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AFTERWORD 


Lessons and Directions from the 
Ground Up 


Jonathan Clapperton & Liza Piper 


Despite the stunning downturn in Alberta’s economy caused by the plum- 
met in oil prices beginning in 2014, anti-oil/tar sands protests remain 
strong. Decades of resistance on the part of the provincial Progressive 
Conservative government to implementing adequate environmental mon- 
itoring and protection measures, along with a decade of federal rule under 
former Canadian Prime Minister Stephen Harper in which hostility to 
environmentalists and environmental legislation became normalized, 
has made the current provincial government’s job of selling Alberta oil as 
environmentally responsible nearly impossible. Alberta and the oil com- 
panies operating there are desperately working to build pipelines, aiming 
simultaneously south, west, and east. Along every step of the way, develop- 
ment hearings and initial construction work have been met by fierce resist- 
ance. While many of these protesters are members of the “Green Giants”— 
Greenpeace, for instance, playing a prominent role as usual—it appears to 
be small green and Indigenous activists who are the most active, and their 
successes to date are showing the continued power of such mobilization. 
The highly contentious and polarizing TransCanada Keystone XL pipe- 
line, which would have run south from Alberta through Montana, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska, encountered a groundswell of localized resist- 
ance throughout each state from a diverse mixture of interests. President 
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Obama put an end to this odyssey when, in November 2015, he rejected 
TransCanada’ application (although President Donald Trump reversed 
course and approved the project without any public consultation).’ With 
hopes for the Keystone XL project temporarily dashed, oil executives and 
Canadian politicians turned their attention east with the proposed Energy 
East project, a 4,500-kilometre pipeline from Alberta to New Brunswick. 
Proponents and industry have met with powerful resistance by locals, who 
crashed National Energy Board hearings in Montreal, and who put enough 
pressure on the federal regulatory body so that it suspended all hearings and 
witnessed three of its panellists recuse themselves following complaints of 
conflict of interest accusations.’ Enbridge’s Northern Gateway Pipeline Pro- 
posal, which would run from Alberta through northern British Columbia to 
the port of Kitimat for shipping to international markets, received constant 
negative press as locals and Indigenous groups along the proposed route 
starkly stated that they would not allow a pipeline to pass. The Unist’ot’en 
(a clan of the Wet’suwet’en First Nation) set up a camp on their territory, 
which has been continually occupied for occupied for nearly a decade, in 
opposition to the Northern Gateway and other pipeline proposals. In July 
2016, a Federal Court of Appeal decision halted the project on the grounds 
that the federal government had not met its duty to consult with First Na- 
tions.’ The other west-facing pipeline—the Kinder Morgan Trans Mountain 
pipeline, ending in Burnaby, British Columbia—was approved by the feder- 
al government in November 2016. After facing staunch opposition from the 
communities in its path, Kinder Morgan threatened to cancel the project in 
April 2018. The Canadian federal government then purchased the pipeline 
and promised to get it built with taxpayer dollars, although, on 31 August 
2018, the Federal Court of Appeal quashed that approval and sent the fed- 
eral government back to the review phase to examine the impacts of tanker 
traffic and provide adequate consultation with First Nations.* Opposition to 
this project is, unsurprisingly, ongoing.” 

In each instance above, proponents of these projects vastly under- 
estimated the power and the persistence of small green and Indigenous 
activism; such perseverance, as demonstrated throughout this volume, is 
nothing new. Although small-scale organizations and environmentalist 
efforts may not all grow big in size, that does not mean that they have lan- 
guished or stayed still. As the chapters in this collection highlight, taking 
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a historical perspective on late twentieth-century environmentalism, and 
drawing on diverse geographical locations across Canada, the United 
States, and beyond, clearly illuminates the many courses and consequenc- 
es of small green activism. 

One advantage of a historical perspective, particularly where it is ar- 
ticulated through narrative, is that it welcomes contingencies: the context, 
personalities, and unexpected twists can be as important to our under- 
standing of the past as the theoretical perspectives that can connect di- 
vergent stories, and which many historians aim to reinforce. The place of 
contingency is highlighted in Zelko’s account of the rise of Greenpeace, as 
it is in Clapperton’s analysis of SPEC, where the turn to radicalization had 
unanticipated consequences for those organizations. Historical narratives 
are also often (if not always) inclined to look for even more distant roots. 
As several of our contributors asked: To what extent was the small-scale 
activism of the late twentieth century connected to earlier conservation, 
environmental, or other forms of activism? For Leeming, these roots could 
be found, for instance, in the role of the Women’s Institutes as long-stand- 
ing (if somewhat dated) venues for civic engagement and activism. In the 
pursuit of the histories of small green activism, several of the chapters in 
this collection nevertheless remind us to ask, whose narrative is this? Nar- 
rative is a powerful tool for communicating the character of past environ- 
mental activism, and as such it can be used to exclude certain perspectives 
and interpretations. DeWitt exposes such exclusions in the histories of 
state and provincial parks, as well as demonstrating the importance of 
including non-elites in arriving at more comprehensive histories of these 
sites. Welch’s attention to the importance of sovereignty in the practice 
of heritage conservation at Fort Apache similarly speaks to the question, 
whose history is this? Welch, moreover, emphasizes the potency of this 
particular site “as an antidote to colonialism” through sovereignty-driven 
preservation because of “its early history as a hub for the imposition and 
enactment of non-Apache values and its recent history as the legal battle- 
ground between the Tribe and the United States.” The conscious articula- 
tion of historical narratives connects the history of late twentieth-century 
small green activism to the antecedents that can then help us to frame the 
significance of these narratives. 
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Willow emphasizes the importance of imagining environmentalism 
“not just as a trajectory of movements and beliefs but also as a rich assem- 
blage of tools and processes.” So what are the “tools and processes” that 
our collective cross-context analysis has served to highlight? Grossman’s 
study of Native/non-Native alliances illuminates the central importance 
of coalitions to many of the different chapters: from the provincial and 
regional coalitions that flourished in eastern Canada according to Leem- 
ing and McLaughlin, to the shared experiences, and thus support, among 
Indigenous activists Kinew describes in Ontario, to the cooperation at 
different levels that has been essential to the parks in Costa Rica, Bra- 
zil, Canada, and the United States, which Evans examines. Where local 
activists have been able to build broader networks, unsurprisingly, their 
efforts have had greater positive effects. This trend reverberates into the 
present: in September 2016, First Nations from Canada and the northern 
United States signed a treaty, formalizing an alliance to collectively fight 
against pipelines from the oil sands. Thus we see how local and Indigen- 
ous organizations grow through cooperation, even if they stay the same 
in size. Moreover, as Evans highlights, conservation itself has enabled 
greater state-Indigenous cooperation in the context of parks history. He, 
along with Grossman in particular, thus demonstrates that not only has 
cooperation enabled more effective environmental activism, but environ- 
mental activism has enabled greater cooperation between otherwise op- 
posing groups. 

The need for organizations to change with the times points to a second 
process: that of adaptation. The Conservation Council of New Brunswick’s 
decision to professionalize enabled it to endure longer than many other 
small-scale environmental counterparts. SPEC’s inability to maintain its 
“insider” status, as it grew in scale, can also be interpreted as failure of 
the organization to adapt to its growth and expansion in the 1970s—it 
was only by restoring that insider status, which involved staying small, 
that SPEC was able to endure. Greenpeace, as Zelko shows, compromised 
its founders’ grassroots democratic principles in favour of a centralized, 
hierarchical structure to manage its phenomenal growth. Welch presents 
clearly how coming to terms with Indigenous sovereignty has been an es- 
sential adaptation to ensuring Fort Apache’s long-term legacy, while Clap- 
perton’s chapter on Clayoquot Sound revealed the negative consequences 
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for environmental organizations who merely paid lip service to First Na- 
tions’ rights. 

Lastly, the ways in which different small green organizations were able 
to integrate and deploy different kinds of knowledge—in particular scien- 
tific expertise—influenced their effectiveness. Local knowledge had to be 
legitimated in order to influence decision making; Piper’s chapter shows 
how the magazine Alternatives sought to do just that by both turning 
scholarly research into community activism and legitimizing Indigenous 
knowledge. How such knowledge gained legitimacy is a process we see 
playing out across the case studies presented in this collection. In fact, this 
aspect of small green activism proved to be so persuasive and telling that 
the collaborators of this collection also simultaneously worked to produce 
a complementary special issue of the Rachel Carson Center’s Perspectives 
journal, titled “Environmental Knowledge, Environmental Politics,” 
which delves into this topic further than we do here.° 

These “tools and processes,” then, delineate how some forms of small- 
scale environmentalism succeeded. Did others fail? Ultimately, the best 
way to measure success or failure in these chapters is to understand the 
goals of the groups themselves. If the purpose of 1970s-era environmental 
activism was to grow (after the fashion of capitalist economies), with more 
participants, larger budgets, and wider reach, then histories of small green 
activism must become histories of the “Green Giants,” as articulated by 
Zelko in this volume. But that was not necessarily the objective of all of 
these activists. For Bob Hunter of Greenpeace, yes, bigger was better. But 
DeWitt’s actors more often wanted little more than to minimize conflict, 
protect special places, and ensure they could continue to make a living— 
worthy objectives, but not ones that required significant organizational 
capacity and institutional structures. 

One of the core themes presented in the chapter by Leeming rever- 
berates throughout this volume: the way in which attention to small green 
activism also draws attention back to the material issues at the core of 
such organizing. Throughout this volume we see economic concerns as 
powerfully intertwined with environmental activism and its legacies— 
whether it is McLaughlin, DeWitt, and Clapperton reflecting on the role of 
resource development objectives in shaping state, industry, and public re- 
sponsiveness to small green agendas; or Evans showing that the potential 
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for economic benefit from increased tourism has influenced govern- 
ments in both protecting and promoting spaces important to Indigenous 
peoples; or, in contrast, Willow and Grossman showing how economic 
justifications served to keep Indigenous peoples out of other spaces. This 
emphasis, which shifts the character of late twentieth-century environ- 
mentalism away from the influence of “post-materialism,” though without 
discounting it, not only serves to more effectively connect this period of 
activism with earlier antecedents but also resonates with the call, integral 
to Indigenous activism, to recognize how healthy environments sustain 
economic and cultural sovereignty.’ 


Further Directions 


There remains important work to be done on the history of small green 
and Indigenous environmental activism that can extend some of what 
the authors in this collection have presented for consideration. Not least 
is the need for further sustained, rigorous research into the relationships 
between Indigenous activists and the “Green Giants,” which would il- 
luminate divergences and continuities in relationship building and suc- 
cessful (or failed) alliances between environmental activists working at 
different scales. 

Gender is integral to the histories of the conservation and environ- 
mental movements, as scholars such as Maril Hazlett, Adam Rome, and 
Jocelyn Thorpe have shown.*® Gender dynamics figure in several of the 
chapters presented here: in the evolving character of participation in rural 
environmental activism described by Leeming, and in the prominence of 
the Women’s Institutes in particular; in the substance of Marilee Little’s 
complaint that opens McLaughlin’s chapter on the Conserver Society in 
New Brunswick; and in the exclusions of park “elites” that DeWitt de- 
scribes. While gender was not a core element of our analysis in Environ- 
mental Activism on the Ground, the interrelationships between gender, 
women’s and men’s activism as it relates to environmentalism, the size 
of environmentalist organizations, and the strategies they deploy are, as 
Thorpe makes clear, key issues in the history of environmentalism, espe- 
cially so in the underdeveloped literature on Indigenous peoples, gender, 
and environmentalism. These are essential themes in works that reflect 
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on, for instance, the rich, growing body of work on ecofeminism, such as 
the ways in which maternal ideologies can inform the ability of partic- 
ular individuals to speak on behalf of wider environmental issues; Lois 
Gibbs’ effective advocacy in the Love Canal disaster is but one example.’ 
Therefore, in thinking about histories of small-scale environmentalism in 
particular, the intersectionality of gender, race, and class dynamics should 
be foregrounded in future research. 

The chapters, including those that focus on relationships between 
small green activism and the state—Evans, Welch, DeWitt, and McLaugh- 
lin—highlight the potential significance of further study into the role of 
law and legislation in shaping activist efforts and their successes or fail- 
ures. The responsiveness of states, at different levels and at different times, 
to public pressure via litigation and legislation is integral to understand- 
ing the efficacy of those who have advocated on behalf of environment- 
al issues in the past. Close examination of the kinds of legislation that 
small green organizing historically influenced, in contrast to the impact 
of “Green Giants” or state-based environmental measures, could discern 
patterns, across different contexts, that speak more directly to the issue of 
when and how “small green” activists have been able to have their voices 
heard. William Buzbee’s recent Fighting Westway: Environmental Law, 
Citizen Activism, and the Regulatory War that Transformed New York City 
describes how a coalition of environmentalists, citizens, and their lawyers 
successfully opposed a highway project that was supported by presidents, 
senators, governors, business, and unions. Fighting Westway provides an 
excellent example of the promise a study of the law and small green ac- 
tivism might provide in reshaping the dominant perception of the legal 
system as a tool of the elite and those with the means to afford it, who 
then use the law to halt environmental (and other) activism. Indeed, Paul 
Sabin’s article “Environmental Law and the End of the New Deal Order” 
effectively conceptualizes “fledgling” public interest environmental law 
firms as small-scale activist groups along lines similar to how we do so 
throughout this collection, while Douglas Bevington, in The Rebirth of 
Environmentalism, sees litigation as a key tactic in small, grassroots bio- 
diversity organizations having a “big” impact despite their meagre resour- 
ces." Indigenous groups, in particular, have been successful in using liti- 
gation to gain power over environmental use—from the landmark United 
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States v. Washington, or “Boldt,” decision (1974) in Washington State over 
tribal fishing, to the recent (2016) Federal Court of Appeal decision in 
Canada to quash Enbridge’s Northern Gateway pipeline certificates for 
failing in its constitutional duty to consult Indigenous peoples, as men- 
tioned above.” Tribes in the United States have arguably greater leeway 
in this regard, possessing the legal and judicial sovereignty to set their 
own environmental standards, while First Nations in British Columbia 
have different political and strategic opportunities because of the lack of 
treaties in that province.” Moreover, over the past couple of decades, legal 
firms specializing in Indigenous and environmental law have sprung up 
across the continent, notably in the Pacific Northwest. Of course, the legal 
structure has been—and continues to be—used to exclude public involve- 
ment in environmental decision making, including, as Chris Tollefson, 
Joan Sherman, and Michael Gismondi describe, strategic lawsuits against 
public participation (or SLAPPs). 

Social media is becoming increasingly vital for environmental or- 
ganizations and activism. While few academic studies exist in this area, 
especially in North America, those that do exist have demonstrated some 
promising results for its application to Indigenous and small green or- 
ganizing. For instance, Michael Dahlberg-Grundberg and Johan Orestig’s 
analysis of social media use in an anti-mining struggle in Sweden argues 
that scholars must redirect their attention from large-scale campaigns to 
scrutinize the ways in which “geographically confined actors use social 
media to engage in protests.” They further suggest that the combination 
of on-site resistance with social media strategies, such as through Face- 
book pages (sometimes referred to as “clicktivism”) “added a translocal 
dimension to the ... conflict. Media users were able to extend a locally and 
physically situated protest by linking it to a global contentious issue such 
as the mining boom and its consequences for indigenous populations.” 
Other international case studies provide equally important insights into 
the relationship between local activism and the broader geographical 
reach of social media.” In North America, Mark C. J. Stoddart and Laura 
MacDonald examine whether or not the “internet is a more open space 
than traditional media or activists to speak on behalf of nature,” and they 
do so by analyzing the conflict over the proposed Jumbo Glacier ski resort 
in British Columbia." A burgeoning body of work is also emerging that 
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analyzes the extent to which Indigenous activism is both enhanced and 
limited by the use of digital media.” At Standing Rock, where Indigenous 
activists and their allies sought to halt the Dakota Access Pipeline through 
direct-action protest beginning in 2016, for example, social media was es- 
sential in coordinating strategy among activists in the field and creating a 
vast support network.'* Another aspect of social media and environment- 
al activism research includes the role and impact of “clicktivism.” Many 
of the chapters in Environmental Activism on the Ground examine topics 
that do not consider the years when social media was available, or main- 
stream; if extended in temporal scope, however, they would certainly pro- 
vide valuable insight into how tactics and strategies change or how they 
stay the same. Moreover, such studies could also test assertions that while 
non-profit organizations are frequently early adopters of new technology, 
environmental organizations lag behind.” 

Lastly, further examples from other places will continue to refine our 
understanding of the diverse and interconnected character of small green 
organizing around the globe, and how any particular local context con- 
nects to broader regional or national trends.” Case studies are indispens- 
able to deepening our understanding of the history of small green activism 
precisely because the scale of such activities can preclude larger analyses: 
the records available for study and individuals willing to be interviewed 
are, by definition, fewer and smaller in scope, where they exist at all. By 
pursuing more such localized research, we stand to better understand the 
interconnectedness of late twentieth-century activism, as well as the en- 
during importance of place. 
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Ecological doom and gloom has dominated the headlines 
for decades. What hope is there for the future when these stories no longer 
spark the public interest? 

Environmental Activism on the Ground illustrates the processes and 
possibilities central to the survival of the environmental movement. This 
refreshing collection reappraises the history and character of late-twentieth 
and early twenty-first century environmentalist and Indigenous rights 
activism in Canada, the United States, and beyond. Rather than focusing 
on the Green Giants—large, international environmental institutions— 
Environmental Activism on the Ground highlights the power of Small 
Green—local, small-scale environmental and Indigenous organizing. 

This collection shows how activists have worked together to 
achieve significant change. It examines resistance to damaging resource 
developments such as clear-cut logging and fossil fuel extraction, and 
follows the establishment of conservation strategies and protected areas that 
recognize how cultural and natural resources are indivisibly intertwined. 

Environmental Activism on the Ground reveals the effects of Small 
Green and Indigenous activism on civic society and nature. It offers 
lessons and directions from the ground up, demonstrating that the 
modern environmental movement has been as much a small-scale, 
every day activity as a large-scale, elite one. 
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